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The mountain range which separates 
France from Spain (the grand and diversi- 
fied Pyrenees) extends across the country 
for two hundred and seventy miles, and oc- 
cupies a space from thirty to seventy miles 
in breadth, stretching out in majestic out- 
line from the Gulf of Rosas, in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the southeast extremity of the 
Bay of Biscay. The entire area covered by 
this range of mountains has been estimated 
at twelve thousand six hundred square 
miles, and the system consists of two im- 
mense chains, one of which runs eastward 
from the Bidassoa River to the western 
bank of the Noguera Pallaresa; and the 
other, commencing with the Pic du Midi 
@ Ossau—9510 feet in height—lies a little 
northward of the first chain, and runs in an 
easterly direction. After being intersected 
by the Garonne and numerous other smaller 
streams, the mountain range reaches the 
Mediterranean and terminates on its shores, 
just north of the Gulf of Rosas, in the pro- 
montories of Norfeo and Creuz. The north- 
ern sides of the Pyrenees slope gradually to 
the fair plains and undulating districts of 
the southwestern portioa of France, while 
on the southern side the descent to the wild 
and mountainous regions of Northern Spain 
is accomplished by means of steep terraces. 
That section of the Pyrenees where the 
eastern and western parts of the northern 
and southern chains lie side by side ina 
parallel direction, is known as the High or 
Middle Pyrenees, and includes a tract of 
country about sixteen miles in length. The 
scenery in this district is of the grandest, 
wildest description, the mountains here at- 
taining to their greatest height. The south- 
western portion of the Middle Pyrenees is 
composed of a series of lofty peaks, com- 
mencing with the Pic du Midi de Pau— 
which rises to an altitude of 9544 feet—and 
terminating with the rugged and desolate 
Maladetta, whose loftiest summit, the Pic 
de Nethou or Malahite, 11,168 feet high, is 
the greatest elevation in the entire range. 
Between these two peaks there are a num- 
ber that can claim a height of more than 
ten thousand feet, among them Mont Perdu, 


‘towering upward nearly eleven thousand 


feet. 

The northeastern and less elevated por- 
tion of the Middle Pyrenees forms a ram- 
part which is frequently interrupted by val- 
leys that cross it, and which has for its 
principal summits the Pic de Gavisos, 8170 


feet high, and the Pic du Midi de Bareges, 

7 feet high. The loftiest peaks of the 
Eastern Pyrenees rise into the realms of per- 
petual snow, and form a mighty unbroken 
wall of rock as far as the sources of the 
river Segre; after this point, however, they 
exhibit different characteristics, decreasing 
in height, and becoming broken up by the 
intersection of valleys. 

The Western Pyrenees do not at any 
point reach the snow line, their highest 
summit, the Pic d’Anie, not rising above 
7500 feet. Forming at first ridges of from 
6000 to 7000 feet in elevation, they decrease 
in height as they extend toward the west, 
until, on the Lower Bidassoa, they rise in 
the form of isolated masses about 3000 feet 
high. The average elevation of the Pyre- 
nean peaks is from 6000 to 7210 feet, and 
nearly all of the mountain passes occur at a 
similar height. The scene depicted on 
page 405 gives a fine idea of the grandeur of 
the scenery surrounding these mountain 
roads. Around and above the snowy peaks 
rise in their unvarying majesty, one above 
another, capped with the snows that no 
summer sun can melt, and gazing ever up- 
ward to the overhanging sky, whether that 
sky be dark with storm or bright with sun- 
shine. The rosy tints of morning bathe 
them in an entrancing splendor and loveli- 
ness; the more fiery hues of sunset gild 
them with all the glory of departing day; 
the soft winds of summer blow about their 
rugged proportions, waking to life the beau- 
teous flowerets of the mountains; or the 
wild blasts of a colder season, the strong 
winds of the darkening tempest, rush 
against their giant forms; but all is the 
same to the majesty of the mountains—and 
sunrise or sunset, summer or winter, gentle 
breeze or shrieking gale, come; go; and are 
no more; yet the snow-capped peaks are 
still there, unchanged, and serene, as if in 
conscious might. What emblems of patient 
endurance, of unshaken fortitude, of aspir- 
ing grandeur, are the mountains of the 
world! Stretching across the continents, 
the gigantic fortifications of nature, benefi- 
cent in their mission, silent and mighty 
benefactors of mankind, they arouse in the 
minds of men an awe that leads to inspira- 
tion and an inspiration that leads to daring. 
The soul that is not stirred to its very 
depths by the glory and grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery must, indeed, be dead to all 
quickening influences, and blind to all em- 
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bodiments of sublimity. Here, all speaks 
of nature and freedom; the wild goat that 
can climb with agile feet to the inaccessible 
and overhanging rocks, far beyond and 
above the paths of men, gazes around with 
bright unfaltering vision, and rejoices in 
the safety and solitude of its retreat; the 
eagle, with eyes that flinch not before the 
glance of the sun, sweeps grandly on to its 
eyrie among the rocks, and mocks at the 
cares and fetters of the earth-bound man; 
the very air blows joyously about one’s 
brow, as if telling a tale of unbounded 
flight and unlimited journeyings to and fro 
in a purer atmosphere than that lower one 
which we are accustomed to inhale. The 
soul, acted upon by the mountain influ- 
ences, exults in a foretaste of that blissful 
freedom which may await it in the Here- 
after, and catches a prophetic glimpse of 
what life may be when the robes of mortal- 
ity are rent asunder and the immortal spirit, 
clad in the beauty of its own God-given 
powers, awakes to a full knowledge of the 
glory of its existence, the imperishable 
dower of life, and light, and progression be- 
stowed upon it by the all-wise Giver. 


“*For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
our God, our fathers’ God!’’ 


Imagine yourself standing upon the 
bridge that spans a foaming river in the 
heart of the Pyrenees. Just beyond, the 
water falls in a grandly beautiful cascade 
over the rocks that impede somewhat its 
impetuous course; below you, it rushes 
along, fretted to foam by obstacles, but still 
forcing its way, like an énergetic soul bent 
on the achievement of its purposes and the 
attainment of its goal. You sympathize 
with the restless torrent that must take its 
way to the sea, drawn thither by an attrac- 
tion stronger than any opposition, urged 
onward by the laws of God, just the same 
as an ambitious spirit is urged onward by 
the necessities of its nature. ‘ The sea! 
the sea! the wide, wide sea!’ cries the 
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yearning river; ‘‘ Eternity and immortal 
life!’ cries the yearning soul; and each 
hastens forward, the one sure to pour its 
tribute into the bosom of welcoming home 
of the waters, the other, to mingle with its . 
kindred minds in the great ocean of celes- 
tial life, where, as one limpid wave of the 
sea melts into another, so, we dream, will 
all hearts be joined in harmony, each dis- 
tinct, yet all bound together by the sympa- 
thy of congeniality. 

But the thoughts to which our subject 
gives rise must not lead us to forget its 
more practical details. There are, through- 
out the Pyrenees, about one hundred of 
these mountain passes, of which only a 
very small number will admit of the pas- 
sage of wagons and cannons. Among the 
most important we may mention the road 
from Perpignan over Junquera to Gerona, 
that of St. Jean de Luz over the Bidassoa 
to Vittoria, and St. Jean Pied du Port to 
Pampeluna. 

The valleys of the Pyrenees are neither 
long nor extensive, but are usually small 
and caldron-shaped, and are connected by 
means of narrow passages. The rivers are 
not large. The region of perpetual snow 
includes no extensive tracts of snow or ice, 
and commences, on the northern slopes, at 
the height of 8137 feet, and on the southern 
slopes at 8858 feet. The glaciers are few 
and of small extent, nowhere occurring 
lower than 7800 feet, and not found at all 
on the warm and dry southern slopes. Not 
many forests exist, and the steep walls of 
rock, parched by the sun and midday winds, 
are bare, or covered with low brushwood 
and scanty pasturing. On the northern 
slopes, however, where snow and springs 
are more common, a richer vegetation ex- 
ists, and the scene is beautified by grand 
forests and lovely mountain pastures. The 
heart of the Pyrenean mountains, as one 
might say, is formed of granite, and this 
sturdy foundation is overlaid by masses of 
chalk and sandstone. 


Tue Sun’s ATMOSPHERE. — Professor 
«Langley has lately published some results 
of his steady observations of the solar at- 
mosphere, which he states is a thin strat- 
um that cuts off one-half the heat which 
otherwise would reach us. From this it 


appears that the existence of living beings 
upon the earth is directly dependent upon 


the sun’s atmosphere, for should that en- 
velop be increased twenty-five per cent in 
thickness, the mean surface of our globe 
would, it is estimated, be reduced 100 deg. 
Fahrenheit in temperature. It has been 
suggested that the glacial epoch which the 
earth passed many ages ago may have been 
due to a fluctuation in the solar atmosphere. 
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NEW ENGLAND BIRDS. 


. Among the most common of our feathered 
visitors may be regarded the swallow, the 
familiar beauty of which and their interest- 
ing habits, tend to make them favorites 
with mankind generally. They are remark- 
able for their slender, elegant forms and 
their wonderful power of flight; they skim 
lightly through the air, displaying countless 


white. This variety of swallow or martin 
seems to be at once the most attached to its 
own species and the most shy in its relations 
with man, of all its family; and these birds 
live together in large communities number- 
ing sometimes three or four hundred. ‘‘ On 
the high sandy bank of a river, quarry, or 
gravel-pit, at a foot or two from the surface, 


graceful evolutions as they pursue their 
prey, remaining on the wing for hours to- 
gether, and often rising toa great height, 
while at other times they fly low, skimming 
close to the surface of the land, or over the 
water, sipping of the latter as they pass. 
Some of the swallows have quite a fondness 
for the company of man, and always build 
in barn or house. 

The Bank-Swallow or Sand-Martin, illus- 
trated on this page, exists in Europe, Asia 
and America; it is five inches long, and is 
ot a grayish-brown tint above, underneath, 


they commonly scratch out holes for their 
nests, running them in a horizontal direc- 
tion to the depth of two and sometimes 
three feet. Several of these holes are often 
within a few inches of each other, and ex- 
tend in various strata along the front of the 
precipice, sometimes for eighty or one hun- . 
dred yards. At the extremity of this hole 
a little fine dry grass, with a few large 
downy feathers, form the bed on which 
their eggs, generally five in number, and 
pure white, are deposited. The young are 
hatched late in May, and then the common 
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crow, in parties of four or five, may some- 
times be seen watching at the entrance of 
these holes,to seize the first straggling young 
one that should make its appearance. From 
the clouds of swalJlows that usually play 
round these breeding-places, they remind 
one at a distance of a swarm of bees.”’ 

The American Barn-Swallow is a well- 
known and welcome visitor, and has great 
claim to beauty; itis seven inches long; the 
upper parts are steel blue glossed with green 
and purple, and the under portions are of 
achestnut hue. These birds come among 
usin April and migrate in October. We 
well remember our own experiences with 
the pretty barn-swallows; a whole colony 
of them inhabited the eaves of a tumble- 
down barn which was used principally for a 
shelter for farm-wagons, etc. Loose boards 
were laid across from one side to the other, 
up stairs, and with fear and trembling did 
we venture across the ugly gaps in this 
rather unreliable floor till we reached the 
eaves where the nests were located, and 
carefully reaching down, we fished up some 
poor little unfeathercd specimens of the 
swallow tribe which we proceeded to inspect 
with much curiosity, to the great alarm of 
the parent birds. But our intentions were 
notin the least unamiable, and the little 
birds were carefully placed back in their 
nests with the uncomplimentary conclusion 
that they were ‘‘ not a bit pretty.” 

The nests of the barn-swallows are usual- 
ly attached to the rafters, and are cup- 
shaped; they are fashioned out of mud, 
layer upon layer, mingled with hay, and 
are lined with feathers. A’ week is the 
usual time devoted to the construction of 
one of these nests, and during that period 
nothing could exceed the industry and ac- 
tivity of the small artisans. The number 
of eggs is usually four, and two broods are 
raised in one season, Wilson pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to these pretty birds: ‘‘ There 
are but few persons in the United States 
unacquainted with this gay, innocent and 
active little bird. Indeed, the whole tribe 
are so distinguished from the rest of small 
birds, by their sweeping rapidity of flight, 
their peculiar aerial evolutions of wing over 
our fields and rivers, and through our very 
streets, from morning to night, that the 
light of heaven itself, the sky, the trees or 
any other common objects of nature, are 
not better known than the swallows. We 
welcome their first appearance with delight, 
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as the faithful harbingers and companions 
of flowery spring and ruddy summer; and 
when, after a long frost-bound and boister- 
ous winter, we hear it announced that ‘ the 
swallows are come,’ what a train of charm- 
ing ideas is associated with the simple 
tidings! 

“The wonderful activity displayed by 
these birds, forms a striking contrast to the 
slow habits of most other animals. It may 
be fairly questioned whether, among the 
whole feathered tribes which Heaven has 
formed to adorn this part of creation, there 
be any that, in the same space of time, pass 
over an equal extent of surface with the 
swallow. Let a person take his stand, on a 
fine summer evening, by a new-mown field, 
meadow, or river-shore, for a short time, 
and, among the numerous individuals of 
this tribe that flit before him, fix his eye on 
a particular one, and follow, for a while, all 
its circuitous labyrinths—its extensive 
sweeps—its sudden, rapidly reiterated zig- 
zag excursions, little inferior to the light- 
ning itself—and then attempt, by the powers 
of mathematics, to calculate the length of 
the various lines it describes. Alas! even 
his omnipotent fluxions would avail him 
little here, and he would soon abandon the 
task in despair. Yet, that some definite 
conception may be formed of this extent, 
let us suppose that this little bird flies, in 
his usual] way, at the rate of one mile ina 
minute, which, from the many experiments 
I have made,I believe to be within the 
truth; and that he is so engaged for ten 
hours every day; and further, that this ac- 
tive life is extended to ten years—many of 
our small birds being known to live much 
longer, even in a state of domestication— 
the amount of all these, allowing three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to a year, would 
give us two million one hundred and ninety 
thousand miles—upwards of eighty-seven 
times the circumference of the globe!” 

The European House-Martin or Window- 
Swallow is a famous bird, which is often 
mentioned in English poetry. It is five and 
a half inches long, above black glossed with 
violet, beneath white—and white specimens 
are occasionally obtained. Its nests are 
often built close to the lower cornice of 
windows and under the eaves of stables or 
granaries. Like other members of the swal- 
low family, it possesses much art in making 
its nests adhere to the surface of walls, and 
we are told of one that placed its structure 
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against a pane of glass, Four or five eggs 
are placed in the nest and two broods are 
raised, commonly, though as many as four 
are sometimes reared. Shakspeare has said 
of this bird: 


“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved masonry that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttress, or coignes of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant 
cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have 
observed, 
The air is delicate.” 


The martins come from the south the last. 
of April or the first of May, and are swift 
to avail themselves of such accommodations 
as they may find, sometimes taking posses- 
sion of a portion of the pigeon-house; and 
if such be the case, not a pigeon will dare 
to remoustrate, or intrude upon the spirited 
little new-comer. Crows, hawks and eagles 
are forced to beat an ignominious retreat 
when assailed by the martins, and the au- 
dacious courage of the latter is proverbial. 

We pass to some other varieties of birds 
peculiar to New England, and first we 
allude to the snow-bird, so familiar in win- 
ter, and so welcome. These dear little 


THE SNOW BIRD. 


With mention of one more branch of the 
numerous family we have been discussing 
we will bid them good-by for the present. 
The Purple Martin is a well-known favor- 
ite with all classes, and the ample accommo- 
dations often provided for him prove how 
much he gives to those who delight to pro- 
tect him and watch his interesting ways. 
Says Wilson: “I never met with more than 
one man who disliked the martins, and 
would not permit them to settle about his 
house. This was a penurious, close-fisted 
German, who hated them because, as he 
said, ‘they ate his peas.’ I told him he 
must certainly be mistaken, as I never knew 
of an instance of martins eating peas; but 
he replied with coolness, that he had many 
times seen them himself ‘ blaying near the 
hife, and going schnip, schnap,’ by which I 
understood that it was his bees that had 
been the sufferers; and the charge could 
not be denied.’’ 


birds, of which a specimen is pictured on 
this page, are,often seen in flocks upon the 
snow, hopping about .as cheerily as might 
any bird of summer on his emerald, flower- 
strewn carpet. They do not heed the cold 
beneath their warm wealth of feathers, and 
become very tame as they pick up the 
crumbs scattered by a friendly hand within 
their reach. Pretty bright-eyed creatures 
they are, and all the more appreciated 
because they make their appearance at a 
time when nearly all our other birds have 
sought the softer airs of the south. These 
birds retreat northward when summer ap- 
proaches, and make their appearauce in the 
arctic regionsin May. They are mentioned 
by Dr. Kane as “‘ filling the air with their 
sweet jargoning.”’ 

Another familiar and welcome visitant 


when the warmth of sun and breeze have 
testified to summer’s coming, is the Song- 
sparrow, a charming little brown bird, less 
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notable for the beauty of its plumage than 
for the pure sweetness of its song, which 
floats upon the woodland air with a delight- 
ful frequency. The nest of the song-spar- 
row is built both on the ground and in the 
trees, and is nicely fashioned out of fine 
grass, lined with hair, It is no uncommon 
thing to find these carefully constructed 
nests with their contents of tiny speckled 
eggs, or open-mouthed nestlings. 

The tiny Winter Wren, measuring only 
four inches in length, is noted for its quick 
varied motions and beautiful song. Any 


one watching the movements of this spec- 
kled brown bird will be amused at the little 
creature’s quickly-changing attitudes. Now 
it is here, now there, apparently engaged in 


investigating every nook and corner, wher- 
ever it may be. In ascending to the top of 


a small tree it hops from twig to twig, and 
turns toward you first one side and then 


the other in rapid succession; when the top 
is gained it perches for a moment, warbles 
an exquisite little song over its achievement, 
and before the last sweet note has fairly 
died away darts headlong, and vanishes 
from sight. We have the testimony of the 
great Audubon in favor of this little bird, 
whose song, he declares, is superior to that 
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of any bird of its size that he is acquainted 
with. The nest of the winter wren is long 
and baglike, attached to a rock or tree near 
the ground; it is made of moss and lichens 
lined with hair and feathers, and in it are 
deposited six or more eggs of a delicate pink 
hue spotted with reddish brown. 

Who has not heard on a summer evening 
the rather mournful notes of the whippoor- 
will? This strange bird, with its bristly 
bill, is ten inches long, and of a very singu- 
lar appearance. As we know, there are but 
three notes which it repeats in its song. It 


commences to sing soon after sunset, and 
does not cease till late at night; it then re- 
mains quiet till a short time before dawn, 
when it begins again, and continues till sun- 


rise. It is said to sleep during the day, on 
the ground or on fallen trunks of trees or 


low branches, and can be closely approached 
before it flies, It is believed that the whip- 
poorwill invariably sits with its body paral- 
lel to the branch on which it rests. The 
idea that the night-hawk and whippoorwill 
are one and the same bird has been accepted 
as truth by some, but the two are widely 


different, both in appearance and nature. 
The night-hawk has scarcely any percepti- 
ble bristles about the bill, and has sharp- 
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pointed wings longer than the tail, which 
is rather narrow and forked, while the whip- 
poorwill' has the mouth bordered by stiff 
bristles, and short wings, not reaching to 
the tip of the tail, which is rounded. The 
colors are also different. 

Among the many sounds of the woods it 
is easy to distinguish the melancholy little 
song of the Pewee, a bird which delights in 
the darkest, shadiest nooks, where he sits 
watching for unwary insects, with quiver- 
ing wings and ready utterance. 

And now, in recalling to mind those birds 
whose sweet notes have given us delight, 
with what grateful remembrance do we 
mention the Wood Thrush, that silvery 
songster by quiet streams, and in shady 
glens or forest retreats, where the clatter 
and harshness of the outside world cannot 
reach and jar upon its exquisite melody. 
Its harmonious notes have been compared 
to those elicited from the flute in the hands 
of a master, but with an acknowledged 
superiority on the part of the bird. The 
notes of the thrush are not many, but they 
are charming beyond expression, touching 
the heart, and calling to life all that is pure 
and noble in the nature of the listener. 
Audubon thus speaks of this bird: “‘ How 
often, as the first glimpses of morning 
gleamed doubtfully amongst the dusky 
masses of the forest trees, has there come 
upon my ear the delightful music of this 
harbinger of day, and how fervently, on 
such occasions, haveI blessed the Being 
who formed the Wood Thrush, and placed 
it in those solitary forests, as if to console 
me amidst my privations, to cheer my de- 
pressed mind, and to make me feel as I did 
that man never ought to despair!’ 

This charming bird, which has no rival 
among American birds for beauty of song, 
unless it finds one in the Hermit Thrush, is 
found in the United States east of the 
Missouri and southward to Guatemala. It 
is a little more than eight inches long. Its 
color above is a clear cinnamon-brown, the 
top of the head rather duller, and the hue 
shading to greenish on the rump and tail; 
underneath, it is clear white, sometimes 
tinged with buff in front and thickly marked 
with black spots, The sides of the head 
are dark brown streaked with white, the 
legs yellow, and the bill brown. It builds 
its nest in a laurel or similar low shrub, and 


has from four to five eggs, light blue in 
color. The Hermit Thrush is a somewhat 
smaller bird, and is said to nearly if not 
quite equal the Wood Thrush in sweetness: 
of song. 

Far be it from us to omit to mention the 
household favorite, Robin Redbreast, in 
this list of our most cherished birds. Dif- 
fering in his appearance from his English 
namesake, our American Robin is univer- 
sally welcomed and beloved. He comes 
early in spring, and remains till late in the 
autumn, sometimes even staying with us 
through the winter, in defiance of the rough 
winds and drifting snows of New England; 
but in such cases he shelters himself in the 
thick swamps and on the sunniest side of 
the wood. Sweetly he sings in the early 
days of spring. 

The pleasing notes of the pretty Blue- 
bird are well known to us all, and very 
welcome is the sound of its voice, for it is 
the harbinger of spring. 

We venture to assert that no roamer of 
the fields in summer has failed to hear and 
admire the merry riotous song of the Bobo- 
link, another familiar and favorite bird, re- 
markable for the beauty of both plumage 
and song, which often sings while on the 
wing. Late in the summer the bobolinks 
gather in great numbers about grainfields, 
and at length proceed southward, stopping 
on their way by the borders of creeks and 
rivers, where the tops of the reeds bend 
with the weight of the ripe seeds. Upon 
this food the Reed-birds grow very fat, and 
large numbers of them are shot and sold in 
the markets. 

Looking out among the trees on a sum- 
mer day, one may often see a bright flash of 
color among the green, followed by a bird- 
song, clear, sweet, and remarkably mellow. 
Were we going to attempt to translate the 
song into English, we should say that the 
bird seems to be warbling, “Guess you 
think I’m pretty sweet;’’ but perhaps this 
is wholly a Yankee version of unwritten 
music. It is the Baltimore Oriole that has 
given us a glimpse of his royally beautiful 
person, and a snatch of his glorious song, 
whose charm consists in its sweetness rather 
than its variety. Long may he gladGen 
our ears and delight our eyes, like some 
rare exotic from tropical lands flourishing 
under a northern sky. 
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A SURPRISE. 

BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
Life may seem old to such as you and I, 
Its pleasures dead, its dearest hopes gone by, 
But life was new and very bright and fair, 
And free from every shade of want and care, 
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Gay as the bright wing of the butterfly 

Lit by the sunlight as it flutters by, 

Full of a sense of healthfulness and ease, 

Gifted with all that could delight or please, 

From the soft warm bed on the gathered straw 
To the frolicsome glee that was their law, 

To three little puppies, so soft and brown, 

That opened their eyes in a certain town. 

Every day brought to them something new 

To keep them from being the least bit “ blue;” 
They looked at each other with bright round eyes 
That nothing knew, but that claimed to be wise, 
Saying the world was full of surprises, 

Curious things of all sorts and sizes, 

And as soon as ever they could get out 

How they would like to be looking about 

And see for themselves this world so strange, 
And give their fancies a wider range. 

A mouse came out one sunny day 

And whisked about as if at play, 

And a cat stole out from a corner’s shade, 

And the mouse no more in the sunshine played. 
Tiny, and Brownie, and frisky Pet 

Thought this the queerest of all things yet; 

With something like fear they viewed the cat 
That showed no mercy to mouse or rat; 

They thought—“‘She might scratch with those dreadful claws, 
And we have only these little soft paws.” 

But Puss had no hatred for puppies brown, 

And though on their gambols she rather looked down, 
She would sometimes preside at their sportive plays, 
As if she remembered her kittenish days. 

The loud pompous crowing of chanticleer, — 

The prating of hens in the farmyard near, 

The lowing of cows, and the thousand sounds 
That arise where animal life abounds, 

All came to Tiny, and Brownie, and Pet, 

And put their hearts in a feverish fret 

To know of the world, to travel and see 

The life that they thought must be grand and free. 
They were only puppies, but still, you perceive 
That they shared somewhat in the nature of Eve, 
And desired, as almost all creatures do, 

To venture upon something untried and new. 

’Tis nature’s law, and though puppies and men 
May afterwards wish themselves back again 

In the happy days their babyhood knew, 

What once is done we can never undo, 
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One morning Tiny, and Brownie, and Pet, 
Resolved on their travels forthwith to set, 
And as they sat talking in doggish way, = 
Forgetting to join in their romping play, 
They beheld advancing across the floor, 
An object they never had seen before, 
Four feet that moved neath a coat of mail, 
A head protruding, and scarcely a tail, 
A dreadful object they thought it to be, 
And believed the turtle an enemy. 
The singular visitor stopped at last, 
While the puppies their fearful glances cast; 
He raised his head, and the light in his eye 
Was not so malign as they thought to spy; 
He spoke, and the tone was so mild and kind 
That it seemed a ready response to find 
In the hearts of Tiny, and Brownie, and Pet, 
While the words were such as they could not forget, 
The turtle had come as a warning friend, 
His wisdom and counsel to freely lend; 
He declared that the world was hard and cold, 
And the three little puppies were rash and bold, 
That dark danger lurked in the outside life, 
Hunger and thirst, and care and strife, 
And counselled Tiny, and Brownie, and Pet 
To stay where they were, and be happy yet, 
Until some kind guardian friends should come 
And carry each one to a better home. 
There were homes for all—thus the turtle spoke— 
*Twere better to wait in their sheltered nook, 
Than to ruin all by a foolish haste, 
That could only result in want and waste. 
With these words the counsellor turned away, 
And left behind him no little dismay, 
For Tiny, and Brownie, and roguish Pet 
Such a kindly warning could not forget, 
And at last concluded they would defer 
Their wished-for travel and stay where they were; 
But the very next day their owners came, 
Each with a collar and a pretty pet name, 
And bore them away to luxurious homes 
Whence—thanks to the turtle—not one of them roams, 
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VICTOIRE: 


—oR,— 
THE TURNS OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPTER II. 


MADEMOISELLE AND MADEMOISELLE’S 
FRIENDS. 


Tuer steamer Magnolia lay at her wharf 
in New York harbor, just on the eve of her 
departure for the South. The decks and 
the quay were thronged; on board and 
ashore there were confusion, bustle, hurry, 
sentiment and tears. Rose Beauchamp 
paced up and down the deck. 

She made a pretty picturesque figure in 
her gray travelling-cloak and jaunty cap, 
with her red-rose cheeks and kindling eyes. 
A good many people turned to look at her 
as she passed, but Rose did not notice it, or 
if she did, never thought about it in the 
least. She was wondering why her guar- 
dian St. John Willoughby did not come to 
say good-by, and see her safely off, as he 
had promised to do, and the bright dark 
eyes went over the heads of the crowd ea- 
gerly up and down the narrow street that 
led to the quay, up and down, but never 
finding what she sought. She began to 
think he was not coming, and her face grew 
alittle more sober. She was not one to 
bear disappointment easily; vehement, im- 
pulsive, exacting, concentrating the whole 
force of a strong nature upon her loves and 
dislikes, she had made half a dozen friends 
and a score of enemies at Madame Cor- 
inne’s school which she was just leaving; 
but six earnest friends are worth a hundred 
lukewarm ones, so that Rose was not per- 
haps so unfortunate, after all. 

While she watched and waited for St. 
John, she saw the little by-plays that went 
on under her eyes. Rose knew nothing of 
the world—the real world—and everybody 
knows that the world of boarding-schools, 
and of young ladies’ imaginations, is a 
thing very unlike this round globe, full 
freighted with passion’and aspiration, with 
sorrow and disaster, that goes rolling on 
and on through all sorts of rough weather, 


but getting we hope every day nearer to 
peace, and that perfection of which poets 
dream. In this ideal world, all mem if not 
handsome, are at least noble and manly—at 
least all men worth loving were so. But 
there, sitting on the bench, his shoulders 
curving forward, and his chin drooping 
upon his breast, holding by one bony hand 
to the railing, sat a cadaverous-looking 
man, heavy-featured, with dull stolid eyes. 
A pretty woman with an April face stood 
over him, or ran hither and thither, minis- 
tering to his comfort. 

The old sad story—going South for his 
health; but he would be left asleep in the 
pine woods of Florida, and the little wife 
would come back alone and sorrowful. 
What would it matter? All the world to 
the little wife, as her face plainly said. 
How could she love him so—that heavy 
spiritless lump of clay? Healthy he might 
once have been, but never bright, chival- 
rous, alive in every nerve. Some old family 
leprosy from its lair far back in the past, 
had reached down through the ages and 
laid its blighting hand upon him. Yet if 
he had been as graceful as King Arthur, 
and as handsome as Sir Launcelot, he could 
not have been more worshipped or better 
served. Rose marvelled, her ruby lip curl- 
ing with a little secret contempt—not know- 
ing that love like beauty is its own excuse 
for being, and can never be explained or 
accounted for by any philosophy known to 
mortals. 

Suddenly Rose Beauchamp’s eyes glowed 
and darkened; they had wandered away 
from the pale consumptive and _ his loving, 
patient little wife, and caught sight of a tall 
figure, straight as a mast, a head and shoul- 
ders above the crowd, coming swiftly to. 
wards her. Her heart bounded gladly, the 
red roses on her cheeks brightened; fresh 
from the reading of Maud, the lover’s pas- 
sionate words leaped to her lips. 

Ralph Willoughby, who had fallen in 
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love with her at first sight, and whom she 
alternately allured and repelled, would have 
given half his fortune to have won from her 
such a look as she gave St. John. 

Yet he was not her lover—not even a but- 
terfly gallant who carried her fan and made 
sonnets to her beauty—only her guardian— 
dark, grave and thirty-five. He came 
straight to her with outstretched hand. 
But though not a lover, St. John could not 
resist the temptation of the round rosy 
cheek, and he gave her a quiet kiss by way 
of greeting, as his age and relation to her 
gave him aright todo, Then smiling into 
her bright eyes, he said, pleasantly: 

** Rose does not belie her name this morn- 
ing. You look as fresh and sweet as if you 
had been growing in the wildwood all your 
life, instead of having just escaped from 
Madame Corinne’s hothouse. How have 
you managed to do it?” 

She put on a comic look. 

“0, I took my treatment into my own 
hands. If she put me onadiet of mathe- 
matics and the dead languages; with a con- 
fection of romance and poetry at the end, I 
just ignored the solids and feasted on the 
dessert, and madame could not for her life 
help herself.” 

‘Naughty girl?’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ You 
have learnt nothing, I dare say. Do you 
know the multiplication table?” 

“‘T am afraid not,’? she answered, de- 
murely. 

“Do you keepadiary? Can you manage 
accounts? Do you know the price of sugar 
and coffee? Are you familiar with the cot- 
ton market?” 

““O, I pray you mercy!’ She held up 
her hand with a pretty look of vexation. 
** Of course I don’t know any of those hor- 
rid things. I wouldn’t for the world.” 

‘But what are you going to do when you 
want anything, for instance?”’ 

““Why, I shall just give Adolphe an or- 
der, and have the bill sent to you,” she 
said, laughing. 

“A very easy way, upon my word. Well, 
well, it is fortunate that you are to have a 
duenna. It is to be hoped she will have 
common sense, By the way, I was to see 
her this morning. Shall we go below?” 

‘*Mademoiselle is indisposed this morn- 
ing, and cannot see any one,” said Rose, 
with sudden gravity. 

“ Mademoiselle!’ he echoed, his face 
clouding. ‘“‘Have you then chosen a 
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French woman for your companion?” 

“T have,” she said, quickly straightening 
herself up, with an assumption of offended 
dignity. 

“Rose! Rose! When you know my ob- 
jections to that people!’ 

‘IT do not know your reason for it, and I 
am under no obligation to cater to an un- 
reasonable prejudice,”’ 

“It was enough that I did object,” he 
said, without remarking upon her petu- 
lance. ‘Who is the woman? Where did 
she come from?” 

‘She came to Madame Corinne’s to as- 
sist her in the school. Madame quarrelled 
with her, as she is apt to do with her teach- 
ers, and I espoused mademoiselle’s part,” 
said Rose, rather haughtily. ' 

“‘Had she any references?” he asked, 
knitting his brows. 

**] never asked,”’ with cold indifference. 

“A mere adventuress!’ he exclaimed. 
** Worse and worse. Rose, you have been 
foolish and imprudent.”’ 

She reddened, and there was a flash of 
angry tears in her eyes. 

**T must see this woman,” continued St, 
John. 

‘*Mademoiselle is ill, and cannot be 
seen,” said Rose, firmly. “And,” growing 
whiter, “I wish you would not treat me 
like a child. Iam old enough to take care 
of myself.” 

St. John looked down at this eighteen- 
year-old embodiment of wisdom and pru- 
dence, with an amused compassionate smile, 
She blushed rosy with shame under his 
kind eyes. 

“You poor little goosie!’’ he said, at 
length. ‘‘How came you to be so much 
wiser than the rest of us? Iam almost 
twice as old as you, and I don’t pretend to 
be able to take care of myself. But I sup- 
pose this woman can’t do you much harm 
inamonth. I am coming down at the end 
of that time, and I shall certainly send her 
away then if I don’t like her.” 

**Do so if you dare,” was Rose’s laugh- 
ing defiance; and then, St. John, not car- 
ing to prolong the contest longer, they 
walked up and down the deck, talking pleas- 
antly of what bad been, and what should 
be. Then he found acomfortable seat for 
her, and arranged her maps, and attended 
to all her little caprices with that air of 
gallantry so irresistibly winning. The 


Misses Harrington, three tall sisters stylish 
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but unattractive, looked on with a little 
feeling of envy at their hearts, setting him 
down as Rose’s betrothed, or a hopeful 
suitor at least. But St. John was neither, 
as we have said. A crowded repertoire of 
sunny glances had been levelled at him in 
vain; smiling eyes, rosy lips—all the name- 
less witchery of grace and beauty—they 
might just as well have been painted on 
canvas. If ever he gave them a second 
thought, it was only that they recalled a 
picture long ago put away in the sacred si- 


_ lence of Memory, never spoken of, but never 


forgotten—a face pale and pure as an an- 
gel’s, set in a halo of fair hair. 

He had had alittle experience, a sharp 
terrible grief cutting deep into his soul, and 
influencing his whole life. It was long 
past. Time’s effacing fingers had touched 
it gently, smoothing away the sharpest an- 
gles, veiling its ghastliness, investing it 
with a tender holy light. That face no 
more pervaded his days, haunted his lonely 
nights, came between him and God, and 
almost turned his prayers into blasphemy, 
as it had done. Passion was spent, and 
grief had wearied itself out. Now the face 
was like that of one who is dead, cherished 
with tender reverence, seen sometimes in 
dreams when heaven’s doors are opened, 
and one looks in with holy awe. 

Was she dead? Perhaps! God knew. 
St. John did not. He walked away from 
the boat not thinking of her. No one car- 
ries about a dead weight forever. Let ever 
so deep a guif be opened at our feet, the 
business, the petty cares and worries, the 
small pleasures of life bridge it over, and we 
cross as safely if not as gayly as before. 

So St. John walked away in the still brac- 
ing air of the autumn morning, alive and 
alert, brimming with vitality, genial and 
sweet at heart, in spite of life’s rough usage, 
thinking of his clients, of the place he was 
to make in court that day, of the case he 
boped to win next week, of bonds, and 
mortgages, and stocks; something at first, 
too, of Rose Beauchamp and her pretty 
vexatious willfulness, but forgetting her 
before he had turned the first corner. 

Little need to envy Rose as she sat for- 
lornly where he left her crying behind her 
veil. The Misses Harrington need not 
purse their prim lips, and resolve to avenge 
themselves upon her happiness by slighting 
her at table and in the saloon. 

One can be rich, and beautiful, and eigh- 


teen, and yet most miserable. Poor Rose 
was never more unhappy in her life than 
when she sat there an object of envy to the 
Misses Harrington. The whole of her short 
life had been lonely. It had all been passed 
at school; looking back over it, it seemed a 
tiresome monotony, only broken by St. 
John’s occasional visits. They had been 
golden threads across its dark woof. He 
had come to her from time to time, hand- 
some, courtly, gallant, dangerously kind, 
the impersonation of her ideal. She had 
lived upon these visits for weeks, while he, 
going away and losing himself in the tur- 
moil of business, only thought of her now 
and then as alittle girl of a good deal of 
character, and considerable will, who would 
one day be very pretty, and would be likely 
to give him a good deal of trouble. He 
rather hoped that some one would marry 
her early, and take her off his hands, but 
until that time he meant to do his duty by 
her. In the give and take of life, it hap- 
pened to Rose, as it too often does to people 
of her temperament, She gave everything 
and received very little. 

The city was fading from sight, and they 
were fast passing into the open sea, when a 
light touch was laid upon Rose’s shoulder. 

**Ts it because Miss Rose has parted from 
her lover that she is so ériste?’”’ said a soft 
insinuating voice: 

Rose blushed guiltily. 

**No, mademoiselle!”’ she said, abraptly. 
But she was not an adept at dissimulation, 
and mademoiselle drew her own conclu- 
sions. She bent down and kissed her—a 
Judas-kiss, if Rose had but known it. 

‘But monsieur and my little lady had a 
long tete-a-tete,’’ said mademoiselle, stealth:- 
ily watching Rose out of the corners of her 
eyes. ‘* Those tall ladies yonder were quite 
furious about it. They had you all but 
married—not knowing that my poor eyes 
were wide open.” 

Rose laughed. 

**St. John Willoughby is my guardian,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I have known him ever since I 
was a little girl.” 

*“‘And monsieur is still a bachelor,” said 
mademoiselle, thoughtfully, “Is it he 
that is waiting for Miss Rose to grow up?” 
she added, slyly. 

Rose smiled, blushing. 

“I think not. St. John has a history. 
I don’t quite know it, but I believe there 
was a tragic element in it.” 
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“An affair du ceur?’’ cried mademoi- 
selle, eagerly. ‘‘O,Ishall be charmed to 
know it! I do so love romance!’ 

‘*We will ask Gordon to tell us about it, 
when we reach Roselands,”’ said Rose. ‘I 
used to tease her for the story, but she al- 
ways put her spectacles high up on her 
nose, looked out from under them as sol- 
emn as an owl, and said, ‘Child, you are 
too young.’ Ah, she’s a dear, stupid, good 
old thing, is old Gordon.” 

“Tell me all about your people, my 
dear,” said mademoiselle, sitting down ona 
bench; then arranging a handkerchief on 
her lap, unrolled her embroidery, looking 
up at Rose as she did so with a face of such 
innocent, affectionate interest, that Rose 
was more sure than ever that Marie Hilain 
was the most abused person in the world, 
and her own unselfish and devoted friend. 

She brightened up at once; she was al- 
ways so glad to talk of Roselands. Once 
when she was a child, she had spent a 
whole happy year there, and St. John’s 
stately kindness and Ralph’s boyish gal- 
lantries—the petting and admiration she 
had won from everybody, had made the 
time delightful. 

Rose liked nothing better than to talk of 
Roselands and its people by the hour, and 
mademoiselle was never tired of listening. 
Her attentive face was always bright and 
sympathetic. If she drew Rose on to talk, 
her interest in everything that related to 
Rose she declared must be her excuse. 

And so the hours went on till the Vir- 
ginian shores rose in sight, and the deep 
tropical green of its fields and foliage 
gleamed through the mist to gladden the 
sea-weary eyes. 

Now, soon under Adolphe’s pompous su- 
pervision, they were driven up a long lane, 
with thick hedges on either hand, all pink 
with wild roses, and so to the door of the 
mansion-house, All the people came out 
to welcome home their new mistress, and 
in the general tumult of joy, mademoiselle 
was overlooked. But her keen eyes were 
everywhere, and the character of the house- 
hold was very quickly apparent to her sharp 
wits. 

It was a singular menage. The English 
Willoughbys, clinging to their insular cus- 
toms with that tenacity for which the 
islanders are famous, had never taken 
kindly to American arrangements. Slave 
labor must necessarily be employed in the 


fields, but their shiftless ways were not to 
be tolerated in the house. So Mrs, Gordon, 
the housekeeper, had held her own through 
all the family vicissitudes; the domestic 
department had been occasionally reinforced 
by an importation from England, and at the 
time of Rose’s arrival home, it was still 
further varied by the presence of a stalwart 
Yankee, who served in the capacity of 
coachman, allured thereto, as Mrs. Gordon 
suspected, by the rosy charms of Betty the 
housemaid, a buxom Yorkshire beauty. 

But diverse as was this material, made- 
moiselle did not despair of molding it ail.to 
suit her purpose. Like a skillful and brave 
commander, her spirits always rose in the 
presence of difficulties which her resources 
were sure to equal. She won Mrs. Gor- 
don’s heart by making her a present of 
some sweetmeats, which she averred she 
had brought from la belle France on pur- 
pose for her, a statement that required a 
particularly vivid imagination, and an ab- 
sence of conscientious scruples such as dis- 
tinguished mademoiselle. 

She followed Mrs, Gordon to the apart- 
ment assigned to her, a charming, cosy 
room, with red and gold paper hangings, 
and soft rosy drapery, whose delicate glow 
reflected upon mademoiselle’s fine colorless 
complexion was singularly becoming. 

But mademoiselle was a child of the sun, 
and even southern nights were, cold; so 
when the fire had been made, mademoiselle 
knelt on the rug before it, and warmed her 
slender white hands by the blaze. 

Mrs. Gordon went softly about putting 
away things, so as not to disturb Rose, 
whose bedroom adjoined mademoiselle’s, 
and who had declared herself unable to ex- 
ist a moment longer without a nap. She 
sat down presently before the fire, looking 
admiringly at mademoiselle’s handsome 
face. Suddenly the fine dark eyes met hers, 

** Now, my dear Mrs. Gordon,’’ said mad- 
emoiselle, rising from her knees, and draw- 
ing another chair opposite the housekeep- 
er’s, ** you rhall tell me all about these dear 
Willoughbys. I am so interested in what- 
ever concerns my sweet little Rore. But 
first, Betty, you may give me that mouchair 


that Iam making, and I will go on with | 


the hemming of it—pour passer le temps,”’ 
added Marie, smiling; and she settled her- 
self in the armchair, and spread out the vo- 
luminous folds of her skirt, and taking out 


a little housewife, began threading her nee- 
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dle, with a charming affectation of industry. 

But Betty did not number the French 
among her accomplishments, and she stood 
staring at Marie, with her round eyes wide 
open, ina stare of utter bewilderment. 

Mrs. Gordon came to the rescue. 

** You stupid girl, why don’t you pass her 
the tongs! though what she wants of them 
I don’t know.” 

Betty seized the article in question, and 
thrust it into Marie’s dainty hands. 

Dieu!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘ Is the girl 
—what you call it—mad?” tapping her 
forehead. ‘“‘It was the mouchair that I 
wished—this,”’ holding up the handkerchief. 

“Or? exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, very much 
puzzled, but trying to look particularly in- 
telligent. 

Marie smiled complacently. 

“And now do tell me of Colonel Beau- 
champ, poor Rose’s dear papa. That is his 
—portrait, do you call it? I beg your par- 
don, dear madam, but I do not know your 
beautiful tongue,’’ said Marie, who could 
speak English like her vernacular when she 
chose, 

Mrs.Gordon was not at all averse to specu- 
lating upon the grandeur and wealth of the 
Willoughbys. The Beauchamps and Wil- 
loughbys had long been closely connected, 
and by intermarriage their wealth and in- 
fluence had been augmented. 

Mrs. Gordon confided to Marie that the 
Beauchamps were heirs to an English prop- 
erty of fabulous amount, and that she an- 
ticipated the time when they should all go 
**?Qme to Hengland,’’ for she was a York- 
shire woman, and hankered after the coun- 
try where she lost her h’s early in life. 

After an hour’s pleasant chat the ladies 
separated. Mademoiselle Marie, left to her 
own musings, reflected that she should 
probably make a good speculation by com- 
ing to America; and Mrs. Gordon, going 
down stairs, informed her subordinates 
that the French woman was a very decent 
sort of person, though she called a hand- 
kerchief a mooshaw, and talked outlandish 

ar. 

** She is a handsome one, anyhow!” said 
William, the Yankee coachman, who had 
_been captivated by mademoiselle’s bright 
dark eyes. 

Betty tossed her head scornfully, and de- 
clared that she didn’t think much of furri- 
ners, and the French in pertickeler, a senti- 
ment which was heartily endorsed by Mrs. 
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Gordon, who had a national antipathy to 
the French. 

“Furriner!’ ejaculated William, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Bonaparty was as good as the 
Dook of Wellington, any day. He wasn’t 
nothing but a shoemaker.”’ 

shoemaker!’ shrieked Mrs. Gordon, 
aghast. ‘*The Juke of Wellington a shoe- 
maker!”’ 

** Yes ma’am!”’ responded William, with 
emphasis, ‘“‘Didn’t he make them Wel- 
lington boots o’ the colonel’s, I should like 
to know?” 

The argument was not carried any fur- 
ther, for just at this juncture Betty was dis- 
covered crying behind the door, and while 
William loyally tried to console her, Mrs. 
Gordon, who had her own plans in regard 
to the coachman, went off in a huff. 

So while Rose above stairs wakes with a 
headache on account of St. John’s coldness, 
and mademoiselle has her own little ambi- 
tions, the servants below have also their 
bickerings and jealousies. One must con- 
fess, however, much as it may wound one’s 
pride, that difference in station is often the 
only difference between up stairs and down. 

Biddy in the kitchen admires Patrick in 
his blue frock and number tens, as much as 
Seraphina adores Charles Augustus in 
broadcloth and diminutive patent leathers, 
and Nancy Jane perhaps marries her sweet- 
heart John for love, while you, Mrs. Mil- 
lion, why did you marry that stupid Mil- 
lion, old enough to be your grandfather? 

Ah! is not this world all a puppet-show? 
Are not love and goodness things dreamed. 
of, but unusual? Is not gold the god of 
the world? And if so, who need have any 
scruples as to the means of winning it? 
Not Mademoiselle Marie, surely. 

She is in the pretty rose-and-gold cham- 
ber. There isa little tap at the door, and 
her glittering eyes have hardly time to grow 
soft before it opens, and Rose comes in, 
looking as fresh and sweet a3 oneof the 
half-opened blossoms that look into the 
window. 

** Now, Marie dear,’”’ she says, gayly, “I 
shall order tea brought up to my parlor, and 
while we are taking it Mrs. Gordon shall 
tell us al] about Sir John Willoughby.” 

Rose is glad to satisfy her own curiosity 
under the transparent pretext of entertain- 
ing mademoiselle. 

Tea is served; a massive service of solid 
silver is brought in; poured out in the. 
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dainty cups, the delicate aroma fills the 
room; Rose, sinking indolently into an 
armchair, sits elbow-deep in the crimson 
cushions; mademoiselle’s white hands move 
noiselessly about her work, and her dark 
eyes are bright and watchful. Outof doors 
the weather has growninclement. A hoarse 
wind creeping up from the sea goes mourn- 
fully wailing over the marshes, and now 
and then sheets of rain are driven hard 
against the window. But indoors there is 
rosy summer warmth, and Mrs. Gordon be- 
gins her story. 

“* You know, Miss Rose, that the Beau- 
champ estates were entailed, the Beau- 
champs having always been proud of their 
name and race, and more than all, of the 
extent of their landed property; but when 
the lands were fast tied, and it was certain 
that no Beauchamp would ever be without 
an estate to fall back upon, there yet re- 
mained wealth enough to make the young- 
est son so rich that he need never shame his 
family, But this youngest son, your Uncle 
Arthur Beauchamp, was in the army, a wild 
reckless fellow, who, after sowing his wild 
oats, settled down into a demure stupid 
sort of a man, as I have noticed such young 
men often do. 

** He was a brave officer, though, and was 
complimented by the duke for his gallantry 
at Waterloo. This was the kind of celebrity 
the family liked, and I have heard that just 
about this time the people at home began 
to make great account of the colonel, where- 
as before he had been called the black sheep 
of the flock, and been mentioned as little as 
possible. But it wasn’t long before their 
pride in him had a terrible downfall. The 
news came home that he had married a 
French woman—” 

Mrs. Gordon paused suddenly, for Rose 
had lazily raised herself up, and half open- 
ing her sleepy eyes, said, demurely: 

“IT don’t think, auntie, that we need 
know all the history of the Beauchamps 
clear back to the Conqueror. Suppose you 
begin where my respected great uncle, the 
Waterloo colonel, sent home his daughter 
to be educated by the Willoughbys.” 

Mrs. Gordon rubbed her nose. Her ideas, 
brought up suddenly under full headway, 
were thrown from the track, and chaos was 
the result. At last she recommenced. 

“Your great uncle, the Waterloo colonel, 
died—’’ 

* Of course he did,’’ interrupicd Kose, 
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mischievously, “ and so did his wife, neith- + 
er being immortal.” 

“And,” exclaimed Mrs, Gordon, plung- 
ing desperately into the subject, I not being 
on good terms with his family, he left direc- 
tions that his child should be sent to Amer- 
ica to the Willoughbys, Captain Willough- 
by was an old friend and comrade of the 
colonel’s, The little girl came all in the 
cold and sleet of a December night, in the 
charge of atall French bonne. She was a 
little lily-faced creature of ten or twelve, 
shy and affectionate, and completely under 
the control of the French nurse, of whom I 
never heard any one say any good, though 
she was as affable and complacent as she 
was wicked, It was a curious family into 
which the child came. There was Captain 
Willoughby’s own son, St. John Willough- 
by, and there was his stepson, Earle Vin- 
cent, both some seven or eight years older 
than the girl. Perhaps it was natural that 
they should both fall in love with Christine. 
I am sure it was natural that they should 
show their love as they did, considering the 
characters of the two. St. John was brave: 
and out-spoken, and wooed her openly, but. 
Vincent never mentioned his liking until it, 
was late enough to do mischief. I don’t. 
know why the girl was not open and honest}, 
they said it was the influence of the French. 
woman, but I doubt if there was any cour-. 
age inher nature. You can see her portrait. 
down stairs in the parlor, and looking at it,. 
you’d know there was no spirit in her. I 
fancy she dared not go against her guardian, 
and she knew as well as anybody that it was. 
the desire of his heart to see her married to. 
St. John. So when she was twenty, she 
was engaged to him, and the next Christ- 
mas he came home to be married. The 
wedding was to be in the church, and there 
were to be great festivities at Roselands 
afterward, for the family kept up the old 
English customs; so what with the feast- 
ings, and the merry-makings, and the deco- 
rations, you may imagine we were busy 
enough. 

“The wedding-day came, as bright a 
Christmas as ever shone over the world, 
and as crisp and cold as crystal. There 
had been a slight fall of snow the night be- 
fore—a rare thing in this climate, you know, 
Miss Rose—and the live oaks that border 
the avenue were sprinkled with the pure 
white snow, and looked for all the world as 
if tney had wedding favors on, St. John 
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had a bit of carpet brought and laid from 
the steps down to the head of the avenue, 
so that his bride might not set her dainty 
feet upon the ground, for he was as tender 
of her, and worshipped heras reverently 
as if she were a very queen, as indeed she 
was of his heart. So stately and handsome 
he looked that morning, and so noble and 
true—a man that could be trusted in forever 
and ever! 

““Well! we were all in the midst of the 
hurry of the preparations for breakfast, for 
they were to go to the church at nine o’clock, 
and St. John was walking up and down the 
library, rather nervous, as was natural, 
when all at once a loud terrible shriek tore 
through the house, and the French woman 
came rushing down stairs, wringing her 
hands, and groaning frightfully. Every- 
body crowded around her, everybody except 
St. John; he just gave her one sharp white 
look, and then walked past her, straight 
and swift, and up stairs to Christine’s room. 
I ran after him, for somehow I guessed 
what had happened, and when I came to 
the door, there he stood in the middle of 
the room, rigid and ghastly, looking round 
with dreadful eyes. Not a thing in the 
room had been disturbed since the night 
before—no signs of Christine having slept 
there. 

***She’s gone!’ I broke out, frightened 
into saying the first thing that came into 
my mind. Then when I looked at him, I 
burst into tears, like a silly old woman as I 
‘was, and am, and I cried out: 

***OQ dear Mr. St. John, she’s gone away 
with that false-hearted young rascal of an 
Earle Vincent, and the Lord forgive her for 
breaking your true heart.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Gordon stopped for breath. Rose 
was leaning forward with clasped hands, 
her soul in her eyes. 

“Did it prove to be so?”’ she asked, in a 
low voice. 

“Ah yes! there came a letter soon from 
Christine herself. None of us knew just 
what was in it, but it came out that she had 
married Vincent. I suppose the French 
woman discovered that she was suspected 
of having had a hand in it, for she disap- 
peared suddenly one day, and the Roselands 
was well rid of her handsome wicked face. 

Mademoiselle’s stealthy eyes are fixed 
upon the housekeeper’s face. 

**She was handsome then, this French 
woman?” she said, interrogatively. 
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“Yes, mademoiselle! Handsome with a 
beauty that was far more hateful than 
ugliness 

** You seem to remember her vividly,” 
said mademoiseile, in a peculiar tone. 

**—Indeed, I should know her to-day, 
though it’s sixteen years gone!” 

“‘Indeed! you have an_ excellent 
memory.” 

Mademoiselle’s low tones fell smooth and 
clear upon the stillness of the room, but she 
bent low over her embroidery, to hide the 
yellow gleam that shot from her eyes. 

Rose, curled upin the rosy cushions of 
the armchair, was dreaming a very happy 
dream; it made her pretty face grow soft 
and tender, and sent her off, by-and-by, 
into a peaceful childish little nap, in which 
she dreamed of St. John, and woke up pres- 
ently, crying with joy because he said he 
loved her, 

Meantime, Mrs. Gordon had bowed her- 
self out, and mademoiselle sat still, and 
stitched and stitched, sewing up in her 
work many a shrewd plan and bold inten- 
tion. That night, in the solitude of her 
chamber, mademoiselle reviewed her forces, 

** You old idiot!’ she muttered, shaking 
her fist at the back of the retreating house- 
keeper. ‘* You miserable old cumberer of 
the ground; you stumbling-block in the 
way of worthy people! Not that I shall 
allow youin mine though. I have taken 
care of that.’’ And mademoiselle’s face 
was very complacent, as she spoke, ‘‘ There, 
Monsieur Toupee!’’ taking off a luxuriant 
wig, and depositing it upon the dressing- 
table. ‘* You outdid yourself in that work, 
monsieur, and proved the immense superi- 
ority of art to nature. This,’’ running her 
hands over her own hair, which lay in close, 
soft thin curls upon her head, * is liable to 
various accidents, but you, monsieur,”’ eye- 
ing the wig approvingly, *‘ you know how 
to adapt yourself to circumstances, You 
can be put on, or laid aside, according as the 
exigences of my peculiar life may require.”’ 
Mademoiselle fell into a revery here, as she 
went on laying aside her artificial accesso- 
ries. At the end of twenty minutes, made- 


moiselle presented a remarlwble spectacle. 


She had not so much changed as grown 
old; not even yet ugly, though her cheeks 
had lost their plumpness, her complexion 
its vividness, and her eyes their lustre, 
Mademoiselle was yet far from being old or 
hideeus, even when at the end of the disrob- 
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ing, she leaned back in the chair, and sur- 
veying herself, regretfully, murmured: 

“© divine Paris! It is you who make 
men and women immortal.” 

A week of the wild autumn days had 
slipped by, and one afternoon, just before 
dinner, mademoiselle heard a sound in the 
hall, as of some one just arrived. She went 
down presently when her faultless toilet 


was completed, went very softly, and paused 
to listen at the library door. Her face 
changed and faded to the pallor of marble, 
as she listened to those firm masculine tones. 

“Tam going abroad immediately,” said 
this voice that seemed to startle Mademoi- 
selle Hilain. 

“Going abroad!’ echoed Rose, in soft 
surprised accents. 

“Yes. Ralph has got into some trouble, 
and Iam going to him immediately. So 
now is your chance, if you’d like to seea 
little of the world. I should be glad to take 
you with me.” 

There was a low joyful cry within the 
room, and then mademoiselle threw up her 
hands with a face of despair. 

“Ciel! It is all spoiled!” 

Then with swift light steps she fled to her 
room. In afew minutes Miss Beauchamp’s 
maid came with asummonstodinner, The 
room was darkened, and mademoiselle lay 
on the bed, her face buried in the pillows. 


* Please tell Miss Rose,’’ she said, ina 
gentle pained tone, “‘that Iam suffering. 
from one of my terrible headaches, and ask 
her not to let me be disturbed. Iam hop- 
ing to forget my pain in sleep.” 

The servant went away. The darkness | 
came gradually, and when once it was night : 
mademoiselle recovered from her headache 
with surprising rapidity, She went about 


packing up her effects with wonderful celer- 
ity and silence. 

It was past midnight when the hall door 
opened noiselessly, and somebody slipped 
out into the night. The watchful stars 
looked down with unwinking eyes, nor ever 
betrayed the secret. 

There was a great stir and fright the next 
morning at Roselands. Messengers were. 
sent in every direction, inquiring for a tall 
handsome woman with brilliant eyes, who 
spoke with a French accent. Noone had 
seen her. A pale slight lady in black had 
taken the cars at the station, who of course 
could not have been Mademoiselle Hilain. 

Rose worried and cried herself ill, and 
did not forget it until she found herself sail- 
ing swiftly over seas toward the old world 
she had dreamed of, and longed to see, with 
the charm of St. John’s presence near her, 
making the voyage one long delightful 
holiday. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE POET AND THE BOOR. 
From the Spanish of Eusebio Lillo ef Chile. 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


Unto the Pine which towered high in air, pls seeasdes! 
The low Grass cried: ‘‘ Why dost thou lift thy head 12 dn 


So proudly, when thou dost not overspread, 


Like me, the rough ground with a carpet fair?” 
The tree replied: ‘‘When burning sunbeams glare mot ‘ 
A cool shade o’er the traveller I shed, 
And thee I shelter when with roaring dread 
The savage Whirlwind rushes from his lair.” 
So once unto a bard a boor did cry: 
‘Who art thou that dost gaze upon the sod 


So absently?”’ 


** More than thou art am I,” 


The poet answered to the stupid clod, 
“For ’tis, perchance, but from my harpings high 
- Thou comprehendest that there is a God.” 


New Hartford, N. Y., Sept., 1876. 
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THE STORY OF A SOFA-CUSHION. 


‘ BY ANNA MASON, 


PART L 

Poor management, certainly,’’ growled 
tart Mrs. Wilson. 

“O, an oversight, no doubt!’ sighed 
Mrs. Dunham, in reply. 

“Humph!”’ sneered Mrs. Wilson, in dis- 
gust, at Mrs. Dunham’s mild way of put- 
ting things. 

**To be sure, everything else of as great 
value was sold at lottery,’’ continued Mrs, 
Dunham, “ and noone likes to pay s0 much 
as fifty dollars, out and out, for a thing of 
this sort.” 

Then seeing Mrs. Wilson’s sour face fall- 
ing into-additional acidity, she added, dep- 
recatinghy: 

“Although it is very beautiful, and well 
worth every cent of the money, you know 
—Dear! dear! it was a great oversight!’’ 

**It was more than an oversight—it was 
mismanagement,’’ asserted the irascible 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Her black eyes snapped with temper, and 
her scarlet worsted broke off viciously as 
she drew it through with a jerk. 

*“ Then, too, the idea of having it on Miss 
Webster’s stand—a girl as dull as ditch- 
water and as plain as a hedge-fence!—why, 
hardly any one stopped to buy of her at all!” 

Well, ladies,’ said Mrs, Barkus, open- 
ing, at last, her tightly compressed lips, 
“as Presidentess of the late Committee of 
Arrangements, these remarks reflect un- 
pleasantly on me. I believe we all did our 
best, and that this one oversight may be 
remedied. Even now, we might effect the 
sale.”’ 

Mrs. Barkus was slow and pompous, and 
Mrs. Wilson’s sharp ways stirred her slug- 
gish blood most unpleasanily. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
virago. “Are you ready to buy it yourself 
and add the money to the society funds?” 

** Scarcely, ma’am,’’ replied Mrs. Barkus, 
putting up her gold eyeglass and fixing Mrs. 
Wilson with a stony glare. 

“T’ve no fifty dollars to throw away on 
such a thing, although the work is yours; 
as I was about to remark, I believe it can 
be sold at lottery, even now.” 


** Nonsense!’’ fairly screamed Mrs. Wil- 
son. ‘*People here have been bored to 
death with lotteries already; another would 
prove the straw too many.”’ 

Mrs. Wilson was thus violently opposed 
to the new plan because she had a vague 
notion that her work, having remained un- 
sold, should by good rights have returned 
to her. 

Having cast her bread upon the waters, 
she would have liked its returning to her at 
once, rather than awaiting the tedious and 
uncertain result of many days. 

Mrs. Barkus read the thought with her 
usual astuteness, and having taken plenty 
of time to frame a reply, she suggested, sar- 
castically: 

‘* Perhaps you would like to take it back, 
Mrs. Wilson? No doubt we would all of 
us—Mrs. Dunham here and I myself in- 
cluded—like to get back the elegant articles 
made for the fair, after having once re- 
ceived the credit of the gifts; otherwise I 
cannot account for your being so opposed 
to a raffle.” 

Mrs. Wilson flushed quietly, and mur- 
mured, mildly for her: 

**You’re very much mistaken; nothing 
would please me more than to see it sold 
for the benefit of the fair. You may get. 
up the lottery if you please, only I am cer- 
tain no one would buy the tickets; the gen- 
tlemen would flee from you as if you was 
the plagues of Egypt if you plan another 
assault upon their pocket-books.”’ 

‘Perhaps they would,” assented Mrs. 
Barkus, with a grim smile. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
attempt selling the tickets myself, nor 
should I dream of asking you to do so. 
But there is Miss Langlois, who is an ac- 
knowledged beauty—” 

‘That creature!—bold as brass, insolent 
and under-bred! I’ve often heard you con- 
demn her in like terms yourself!’ 

“Very true, but she is suited to our pur- 
pose. She will succeed where your highly- 
bred daughter would fail. You see she is a 
great favorite with the gentlemen.” 

‘“*Who know about as much as so many 
stone walls!’ 
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Mrs. Barkus shrugged her shoulders. 

** There, I will not pretend to contradict 
‘you,”’ she replied, for she was somewhat 
noted for the bitterness of her feelings to- 
ward the sterner sex. 

** Still, as I was about to say—if you will 
kindly give me the opportunity—Miss Lan- 
glois will certainly succeed if.she once un- 
dertakes the sale of the tickets, You see 
she knows every one, and it is easier for 
people to refuse to buy of a stranger than 
of an acquaintance.”’ 

‘And she is very good-natured,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Dunham, timidly. 

This latter lady was not quite so unami- 
able as her coadjutors; but she was so 
snubbed and put down when her better 
nature asserted itself that she was usually 
‘chary of charitable speech. 

‘*Humph! she’s forward enough, if that 
is what you mean,” sneered Mrs. Wilson. 

It was not what Mrs. Dunham meant, 
but she did not venture to say so. 

‘* Miss Langlois is not at all what modest, 
prettily-behaved girls were expected to be 
when we were young,’”’ supplemented Mrs. 
Barkus. 

‘* However, she will serve our purpose, 
and there is no reason to suppose she will 
refuse to undertake anything that will ren- 
der her sufficiently conspicuous,” 

The object in dispute was a beautifully- 
embroidered sofa-cushion, left over from 
the sales of the fair which had been gotten 
up at the principal hotel of a pretty water- 
ing-place, during the height of the season, 
in the name of Saint Charity. 

The young lady so unpleasantly discussed 
was the belle of the house and the leading 
spirit in all undertakings. 

When she had frst arrived, chaperoned 
by an invalid aunt, who never dreamed of 
interfering with her movements, she had 
organized a series of ‘‘Germans,’’ then had 
thrown herself, heart and soul, into private 
theatricals, where she had improvised the 
costumes, trained the heavy beaux and 
belles into tolerable actors and actresses (a 
work requiring infinite patience), and her- 
self taken the leading parts with a gusto 
that justified the self-assertion. 

When the fair had been proposed it was 
Miss Langlois who had helped it forward 
most enthusiastically, making pretty trifles, 
spending money freely, and coaxing the 
gruff proprietor into permitting them the 
use of the ballroom for their sales. 


She had presided successfully at a stand 
where, arrayed coquetishly, she had sold 
with an energy and shrewdness worthy of a 
Jewish tradeswoman. 

It is not remarkable, then, that when 
waylaid by Mrs. Barkus she yielded a ready 
assent to her request that she would under- 
take to sell tickets for the new lottery. 

“Certainly I will,’’ she replied, in her 
most airy manner, ‘‘I will number twenty- 
five tickets, and will sell them at two dol- 
lars each. Every one shall be disposed of 
before I go to bed to-night; the gentlemen 
shall buy for coaxing or threats!” 

She laughed the airy laugh that always 
irritated Mrs, Wilson, and swept by the an- 
gry lady, her rainbow-hued sash flying back 
into her very face like a saucy defiance, 

The trio of worthy dames, thus willing to 
avail themselves of Miss Langlois’s services, 
shook their heads in solemn disapproval as 
she vanished. 

‘*We’ve given her another opportupity 
for display, therefore she is quite obliged to 
us!’ observed the Tartar. 

**Shockingly vain,’’? sighed mild Mrs. 


Dunham; “but no real harm in her, my 


dears!’’ 
**T’m certain she paints,” said Mrs. Bar- 


kus, severely. “It’s a great shame, andI_ 
do not pretend to deny that I dislike to see’ 


young girls fast!’’ 


‘**Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun,’”’ 


sang Miss Langlois in her sweet soprano, as 
she suddenly passed, eyeing the ladies with 
merry malice until they quailed beneath 
her glances, feeling an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of having been caught in the 
very act of talking about her. 

Miss Langlois did not lack penetration, 
and was quite aware she was disliked; but 
the knowledge did not prey upon her mind. 
It might have been otherwise had she 
dreamed of the depth of hate that burned 
like a baleful fire in the heart of one of the 
trio. Mrs, Wilson hated her for various 
reasons. 

First of all, their natures were antago- 
nistic; next, she was aware that Miss Lan- 
glois was laughing at and ridiculing her in 
a wellbred way; and lastly, the gay beauty 
had completely thrown into the shade her 
pretty but very commonplace daughter. 
To make it worse, Mrs. Wilson had strained 
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every nerve to give her daughter this sea- 

son of fashionable society, and had deter- 

ae mined she would return to town with Millie 

engaged. 

at Mr:. Barkus was too full of her own im- 

| portance to conceive of such athing as Miss 

Langlois, or any one else, having the au- 

dacity to ridicule her; she disliked the girl 

simply because she was quick and gay, and, 

80 to speak, rasped on her nerves. 

a Browbeaten Mrs. Dunham did not, at 
heart, dislike her at all, and had no objec- 
tion to her distinguishing and enjoying her- 
self to any reasonable degree. 

When evening came Miss Langlois ap- 

’ peared in the parlors, wearing a robe of 
white, festooned with natural flowers, the 
gift of some anonymous admirer. She 
looked more beautiful and animated than 
ever. In one hand she carried a small gilded 
card-basket, in which were the tickets. 

: On the piano, conspicuously placed, was 

Re the sofa cushion. There was considerable 
laughter and fun as Miss Langlois flitted 
about the rooms, from one gentleman to 

» another, disposing of a ticket or two every 
‘time she made the attempt, although, it 
must be confessed, that one or two beat an 

‘ignominious retreat, and escaped to the 

| piazza as she approached. 

At last the tickets were all gone but one, 
when Miss Langlois glanced about the 
/ rooms to find that she had exhausted her 

ic acquaintances. Nothing daunted, she ap- 

proached a middle-aged, grave-looking gen- 

a tleman, who was standing near the door. 

beg your pardon for addressing you, 

: since { have not the honor of your acquaint- 
ance; but I cannot bear defeat—I promised 
those ladies yonder,’’ slightly pointing them 
out, “that I would sell every ticket, and I 
will, You were not here during our fair, 
sir; it was for an excellent cause—”’ 

Then blashing furiously as she perceived 

- asmile of quiet amusement flit across his 
face, she bluntly concluded: 

‘In short, sir, the ticket is two dollars, 
and yonder is the prize.” 

The gentleman bowed gravely as he re- 
ceived his ticket and paid for it. 

Mrs. Barkus announced the fortunate 
number to be seven. 

The stranger glanced at his, gave a little 
start of surprise, and approaching Miss 
Langlois said, smilingly: 

**T hold it, I believe.” 

She swept him a courtesy, slightly in- 
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spected the ticket as she received it from 
his hand, and with a neat little speech pre- 
sented the prize. 

it made by these fair hands?’ 
questioned the gentleman, in an undertone. 

‘* By no means,”’ replied the young lady, 
with a laughing and significant glance to- 
wards Mrs, Wilson. 

**In that case it has no value for me,” 
replied the gentleman, and proceeded to 
startle Miss Langlois by making a neat lit- 
tle speech in his turn, wherein he presented 
the cushion to her whose zeal had com-- 
manded universal applause, not in his own 
name, but in the name, and, he was sure, 
with the approbation of all who had taken 
part in the fair he had been so unfortunate 
as to miss! 

There was around of good-natured ap- 
plause and laughing assent. With pretty 
confusion ane surprise Miss Langlois ac- 
cepted the gift, and stammered out a few 
words of thanks i& @ manner quite devoid 
of her usual self-possession. 

People in general were well pleased; but 
Mrs. Barkus remarked that if the gentle- 
man had had a sense of what was custom- 
ary, he would have presented the cushion 
to the late presidentess of the fair; where- 
upon Mrs. Wilson sniffed so, she asserted 
that the fitting person to have received the 
gift would have been the lady whose work 
it was. 

Later in the evening, when the troubled 
waters of social intercourse had smoothed, 
Mrs. Wilson joined her friends in great ex- 
citement. 

*T’ve just been talking to pa,” cried she, 
breathlessly (she referred to her husband). 
‘*Pa says the stranger is General Hough- 
ton, of the Regular Army. He’s awfulrich, 
well connected, and a bacheldor! Where’s- 
Millie?” And she bustled across the room 
with much the grace of a self-important 
barnyard hen. 

**How disgusting are that poor, igno- 
rant, foolish woman’s undisguised efforts to 
catch a husband for that thick-headed 
daughter of hers!’ remarked Mrs. Barkus, 
with unusual energy, as she raised her 
gold-rimmed glasses to her severe eyes, and 
gazed after Mrs, Wilson with the same ex- 
pression of scientific curiosity with which a 
naturalist might look on a new and unique 
specimen, 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Wilson approached the: . 
general, 
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** You’re a stranger here, I believe, sir?’’ 
she began, nothing abashed by his air of 
awful dignity. 

Yes, madam.”’ 

‘“‘This is a very pleasant hotel, sir. 
Ahem! I claim an elderly lady’s privijege 
of making yon feel tohome. We're awful 
sociable here.”’ 

** Indeed!’ 

Mrs. Wilson found the gentleman’s mon- 
osyllabic mode of conversation trying, and 
proceeded to search for Millie. She found 
that brilliant young lady gently snoring in 
a large armchair in a deserted music-room. 

“Git up, Millie, you stupid thing!’ shak- 
ingher. “I’m going to introduce you to 
Miss Langlois’s stranger. He’s a general, 
and awful rich. You must do your best to 
interest him in you.”’ 

*¢ He’s horrid old and plain, ma!’’ 

“Old and plain! no he aint. I tell 
you, Millie Wilson, if you have got the 
pretty features and skin I had when I was 
agirl, you aint none too bright, and can’t 
pick and choose. General Houghton is 
rich, and I command you to do your best to 
catch him. The season is half gone, and if 
you go back to the city not engaged, your 
day is over. Your pa is going to fail; we’ll 
have to take a smaller house and no ser- 
vants, You'll have to sweep, dust, and the 
Lord only knows what all!” 

Mrs. Wilson dragged reluctant pouting 
Millie up to General Houghton, and offi- 
ciously introduced them, while he smiled 
shrewdly at the transparent manceuvre, 

Feeling quite complacent, Mrs. Wilson 
subsided into a chair near Miss Langlois, 
who did not observe her. 

In her usually animated manner, the 
‘obnoxious girl’? was entertaining a young 
collegian with an anecdote of the regatta. 
Then the conversation turned on Millie. 
The young gentleman remarked that she 
was pretty, but too stupid for anything; 
quite bored a fellow to death. 

‘* She was so quiet I just worked an hour 
to draw her out, you know.” 

“And then you were willing to work 
equally hard to shut her up again,”’ laughed 
Miss Langlois. 

** Just so—like an opera-glass out of or- 
der, you know—ha! ha!’’ 

‘Once launched on the sea of the com- 


monplace, one finds her simply awful,’’. 


continued Miss Langlois, a little unkindly. 
Mrs. Wilson hated Miss Langlois then, 


but not so intensely as she hated her a little 
later, when, returning, she found her in 
animated conversation with General Hough- 
ton, while Millie stood off forlorn and un- 
sought, idly toying with her fan. 

Bristling with indignation, Mrs. Wilson 
stepped up to Miss Langlois as about to ad- 
dress her. The general bowed and with- 
drew. 

*““You’re a nice young lady, Miss Lan- 
glois, to pick up acquaintance with stran- 
gers, and no introductions; nice proper 
people you'll pick upin sucha way! You 
will come to some dreadful end!’ 

“Ts that your affair, madam? Your in- 
terest in me is too kind. As for introduc- 
tions, Mrs. Wilson, Iam not so fortunate 
as your daughter; my aunt is ill and un- 
able to pick acquaintance with a stranger 
to introduce him to me, as you did for your 
daughter.”’ 

“And how do you know I was not ac- 
quainted with General Houghton before, 
pray?” 

“‘T heard him say he had never met you 
before, madam, and perhaps he added in 
hi<« heart, as I do in mine, that he could 
survive it very well never to meet you 
again. Now if you are sufficiently an- 
swered, madam, I will no longer bandy 
words with you—it is beneath me,” © 

‘‘Impudence!” gasped Mrs, Wilson, as 
Miss Langlois swept by her with the air of 
an empress, 

Against fate, kindred tastes, affinities, 
mutual attraction, and so on, Mrs. Wilson 
proved powerless, watching in helpless cha- 
grin while acquaintance deepened into inti- 
macy, and General Houghton became Miss 
Langlois’s inseparable companion in walks 
and drives. He accompanied her in stately 
if somewhat awkward fashion through 
Quadrilles and Lancers, or meekly held her 
cloak while she waltzed, claiming her after 
the dance. In what a tender protecting 
fashion he wrapped her cloak about her as 
they sauntered to the cool piazza! 

**Tt was enough to make a body sick!’’ 

Once the eavesdropping little woman 
with pussycat tread heard Miss Langlois say: 

‘Don’t coax me to waltz. I’d rather 
not. Itis not you who are selfishly keep- 
ing me from it, but I who am a thousand 
times happier with you.”’ 

** What a fool she makes of him!’ 

Millie’s chances were growing beautifully 
less. 
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Meeting Miss Langlois, the spiteful wo- 
man ventured to banter her. 

“The last man one would expect you to 
shine to, Miss Langlois. Old and plain is 
what my daughter calls him, and he aint 
no richer than young good-looking fellows 
you could get if you played your cards right! 
But you’re a sad flirt!’ 

** General Houghton is a man of a grand- 
eur and nobility of character which the ig- 
norant person who calls him old and plain 
could not even faintly comprehend.” 

** O, indeed !”” 

Millie’s chances were all over, but Mrs. 
Wilson was thirsting for revenge. 


PART IL. 


THE evening was serene and beautiful. 
General Houghton and Miss Langlois had 
returned from rowing, and lingered on the 
moonlighted deserted piazza. 

‘Let me finish what I was saying, dar- 
ling,”’ he murmured. ‘I have practised 
no intentional deceit in representing myself 
to the world at large as a bachelor—so few 
had ever known my true history; my posi- 
tion was so peculiar; my punishment for a 
youthful rashness had fallen so heavily 
upon me. Until Imet you, Cecile, I had 
not dreamed I should ever love.’’ 

**T thank you beyond words for your no- 
ble confidence in me,”’ replied her low clear 
voice, that, however softly she spoke, was 
as distinct in utterance and as penetrating 
as a bell. 

**T will share your future life if you will 
permit me. I cannot allow any one’s ad- 
vice or wishes to change me, for I love you,”’ 
—the words uttered with infinite sweetness 
and gravity. 

‘If I understand you, this is your posi- 
tion: Years ago, at the breaking up of a 
ball given in honor of the immediate depart- 
ure of your regiment, you were married, 
half in a spirit of frolic, to a young girl for 
whom you were known to have a fancy. 
You parted from her with promises of mu- 
tual fidelity. Through your lawyer you 
provided for her liberal support. You cor- 
responded, her letters growing colder, less 
frequent and briefer, until they ceased. 
Full of anxiety, after years of arduous ser- 
vice, you returned and sought forher. The 
girl you regarded as your wife had proved 
fickle and false—you found she had married 
another! You might have pursued her, 
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but did not. The law granted you divorce, 
and with a saddened heart you received 
back your liberty. 

“To-night you have asked me if this 
should ruin your whole life, and I say—No! 
Icare not what the world says—God and 
the law have made you free. For a false 
and foolish pride I will not wreck your life 
nor my own; General Houghton, I shall be 
proud and happy to become your wife.” 

Notwithstanding her low tones, she had 
spoken with intense excitement, and her 
gestures had been rapid and dramatic. As 
her voice died away her head sank, and she 
offered no resistance as the general drew 
her to his arms. 

**Heaven bless you, Cecile! You have 
acted with a noble independence and a gen- 
erous confidence scarcely possible to one 
girl in a thousand among your fashionable 
compeers, I have fought my love, for it 
seemed selfish for a man of my years, weary 
and world-worn, to seek to win to himself 
your fresh young life. I fought my love, 
and would have died with it unspoken, had 
I nov seen the tears in your eyes as you 
spoke of leaving me to-morrow. If I had 
not read in those sweet eyes love that broke 
down for me all barriers, trampled on all 
my scruples—” 

“Then blessed be the tears of which I 
was ashamed! I leave to-morrow, and O, 
with what an unsatisfied heart, had you 
not told me that you loved me! Now—all 
is changed.”” And her smile was radiant. 
‘“‘We soon shall meet again in my own 
home, and my parents, brothers and friends 
will welcome and receive you. With such 
a hope I can bear the pain of parting 
bravely.” 

There was a kiss, a low ‘“‘ good-night,”’ 
and Miss Langlois sped lightly to her aunt’s 
room. For a moment she thought that she 
would tell her all, then changed her mind, 
as she reflected: 

“No, auntie can wait, It wouldn’t be 
fair to mother to tell any one else first.” 

In the morning, smiling with all the hap- 
py confidence of love, General Edward 
Houghton, with a crowd of Miss Langlois’s 
adorers, saw her and her aunt off in the 
early stage. Entering the house, he was 
confronted by his aversion, Mrs. Wilson. 

“So that heartless flirt is off!” com- 
menced the lady. 

The general’s face darkened, and he drew 
himself up to his full military height. 
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‘Madam, I permit no one to speak dis- 
respectfully of my future wife.”’ 

‘That painted doll your future wife!— 
ha!—ha! Why, the girl aint but eighteen, 
and I doubt if you’ll ever see forty again! 
But that is neither here nor there. Miss 
Langlois was just making a fool of you. 
She made a bet with my daughter Millie, 
that she would get you to propose to her. 
Millie has often threatened to tell you, for 
she felt sorry for you.” 

“You lie—that is, you are mistaken, 
madam,”’ cried the general, pale as death, 
and trembling violently. ‘No more of 
‘this! Stand out of my way!’ 

‘Tm only telling you the truth! Didn’t 
Cecile Langlois come into my room last 
night to tell Millie all about it, and didn’t 
they laugh and giggle half the night? Did 
Miss Langlois’s aunt congratulate you this 
morning? Not much; Miss Langlois is too 
cunning to tell her aunt her tricks, Ask 
my daughter if 1 aint telling you the truth. 
Write to Miss Langlois, only she wont an- 
swer you. Didn’t she tell Millie you 
couldn’t prove the trash she had talked to 
you? (she’s an elegant actress, she can make 
her eyes fill with tears, she can act out any- 
thing); but she said she’d never be fool 
enough to put it down in black and white.” 

“T donot believe one word you say—I 
shall inquire the truth of your remarks of 
Miss Langlois herself and of no one else— 
I shall not write; but see her face to 
face,”’ 

“To get laughed at for your pains, or 
more like to have her send you word she 
wasn’t to home. Fie! fie! not to go off 
without a fuss when a lady is through with 
you! 

** Now I’ligive you my proofs. Miss Lang- 
lois told my daughter that so far from being 
a bacheldor as you had pretended, you was 
a married man, and had a bad miserable 
wife living somewhere now. 

“* How would J know your history if she 
hadn’t told Millie, for she said you’d never 
told no one else but her? 

Then Miss Langlois said you were fool 
enough to think she meant to marry you.”’ 

‘*Did she, then, so betray me! Is she, 
still so young, so base?’ groaned the gen- 
eral, and strong man that he was he covered 
his face and burst into tears in the presence 
of the vulgar, bad-hearted woman, whom 
he utterly detested. 

Mrs. Wilson’s work was done; she stole 
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away, a fiendish smile lighting her cruel 
little black eyes, 

“*No going after her now, or I don’t know 
you, general.,’’ 

And she was right, for without a word of 
explanation to Miss Langlois, he sailed on 
the following week for Europe. 

The girl he had idolized and trusted had 
proved false. Ashe had loved so now he 
hated her in the bitter revulsion of feeling. 
Nothing was left him; no revenge to 
which he could stoop, no reparation which 
she could make! She could be nothing to 
him now. 

There remained only to put between them 
miles of separation. Once more he would 
face his bitter fate, oppressed by a dreadful 
sense of despair, and having lost the last 
hold on his faith in the love, goodness or 
truth of woman. 

In the meanwhile Miss Langlois had con- 
fided, first to her mother, then to her aunt, 
her engagement to General Houghton. The 
latter had proved a warm champion, and so 
held up to admiration the general’s fine 
qualities, that prejudice and opposition 
melted away beneath her eloquence. 

Time passed, and poor Cecile looked in 
vain for tidings of her recreant lover. She 
was tormented with anxiety, dreading that 
he might be ill or even dead—they had so 
few friends in common. 

Then she heard news of him—he had 
sailed for Europe! Agonizing doubt began 
to rankle in the heart of the proud merry 
girl. Doubt grew into certainty, and cer- 
tainty into bitterness. He had amused him- 
self for a while—she was a fool to have so 
loved and trusted him. She would not be 
a laughing-stock as well. She would hide 
her hurt. 

By common consent her parents asked 
her no questions, nor even mentioned Gen- 
eral Houghton’s name in her hearing. 
They and her aunt alone suspected the 
agony of despair that was sapping at her 
very life. 

Throughout the long gay season she wore 
the willow so debonairly, that it might 
readily have been mistaken for the panache 
of aconqueror. Iam not certain that she 
did not resort to the “‘ paint”’ of which Mrs. 
Barkus had unjustly and prematurely ac- 
cused her; for she would have gone great 
lengths, rather than that the world should 
have suspected that she had embarked all 
her hope and love in one weak craft and 
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met with shipwreck. Even Mrs. Wilson, 
meeting her, and hoping to gloat over her 
misery, was deceived and disappointed. 

“Ah! ha! my lady!” thought she; “I’ve 
cheated you out of a husband for all you 
look so careless and gay. Much you must 
have cared for the poor wretch, though, you 
heartless jade!’ 

But it could not lastso forever. The long 
winter season over, Cecile was rapidly fail- 
ing in health and spirits, and her friends 
were anxiously talking of a change of scene 
and air. 

About this time General Houghton re- 
turned from Europe, a little more worn and 
gray. He was thinking of Cecile witha 
strange mixture of hatred and a sense of 
loss, contempt and longing, when suddenly 
he encountered Percy Dunham from Boston. 

* Welcome back, and how is your wife?” 
cried Percy, gayly. 

“T have no wife,” rejoined the general, 
bitterly. 

“I beg your pardon. I was thinking of 
some gossip of last season. You remember 
my mother was at the Grove House! I 
heard of you as devoted to a beautiful girl, 
and I had so lost sight of you as to be un- 

le to judge of the results, Mother con- 
cluded it had ended in matrimony, although 
at first she was afraid thata conversation 
that had been overheard had been wrong- 
fully made use of. Mother was a fool to let 
those ridiculous women browbeat her— 
they just twisted her around their thumbs!” 

“*Hold on, Percy!” cried the general, ex- 
citedly, a new light dawning on his mind. 

‘Here we are at the Hoffman House; 
just come to my room with me—I wish to 
question you further.’’ 

Percy Dunham was willing to tell all that 
he knew, and in five minutes’ conversation 
General Houghton had learned the facts in 
the case. 

‘Mrs. Wilson had come into mother’s 
room, and they were sitting in a window 
where they overheard every word of a pri- 
vate conversation between yourself and 
Miss Langlois. 

“Mother was taken by surprise, and 
could not move without betraying their 
position as listeners, Mrs. Wilson held her 
like a vice and put her finger to her lips. 
The meanness of having listened at all wor- 
ried mother, and then she was afraid that 
what had been overheard might be put to 
some bad use by Mrs. Wilson. Mother got 


that Tartar to promise she would not re- 
peat it, and—”’ 

** Percy, it was used most treacherously, 
I will explain to you at some future time, 
Had I met you and heard this before I 
sailed for Europe, I should have had a sweet 
little wife for a companion in place of bitter 
thoughts. It is seven o’clock!—excuse me, 
Fercy, for this evening, I have a call to 
make. And now I insist that you shall 
consider yourself my guest during your stay 
in New York, and you must remain long 
enough for my wedding.” 

The general is an amiable lunatic,”’ con- 
cluded Percy, as his friend rushed off in ex- 
cited haste. 

“At all events he’s the Prince of Good 
Fellows,” added he after the, to him, un- 
usual exertion of thinking consecutively for 
five minutes on one subject. 

The general hailed a cab and ordered the 
driver to take, him to No.— Madison Ave- 
nue as quickly as possible. 

During that brief drive a thousand anx- 
ious thoughts passed through his mind. 
What might not have happened during his 
absence? Cecile might have died or married! 
But when he inquired for her, the servant 
atonce admitted him to an elegant little 


‘Teception room. 


For one moment Cecile lost self-posses- 
sion when the card was handed her. 

“You may go,”’ she said, to the servant. 

Then her face became as blanched as 
marble, and she gazed at her mother pit- 
eously. 

** Read the name, mother,” she faltered, 
and sank half-fainting at her feet. 

“That villain!’ cried the gentle lady, 
fairly roused. ‘How dare he show his 
face here? Heshall not gaze upon his work, 
nor judge of the wreck he has made! Do 
you think, child, that I have not guessed 
your sufferings, that I do not know how 
altered you are? I will receive this man.” 

‘*No, mother,’ said Cecile, firmly but 
gently, rising to her feet pale and calm. 
“Ttis my right. Iwill see him once more 
in this world face to face, then I shall be- 
come more resigned and happier.” 

Mrs. Langlois hid her face in her hands 
as her unhappy daughter left her. 

No one would have guessed Cecile’s agita- 
tion could they have seen the cool bright- 
looking little lady, who received General 
Houghton. 

meet again!’ she said, extending 
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her hand so carelessly, that our hero doubt- 
ed, for a moment, that she had ever loved 
him. 

“Your trip to Europe was very unexpect- 
ed, was it not?” 

“ Very.” 

“And did you enjoy it? you are looking 
remarkably well.’ 

O Cecile, you little hypocrite! you were 
wondering that very moment what those 
gray hairs and those added weary lines 
about the mouth and eyes could mean. 

**No, Miss Langlois, I found no enjoy- 
ment in my trip.” 

** Troubled with an uneasy conscience?”’ 
queried Cecile; but in such a light laugh- 
ing tone. 

She glanced up into his face, but found 
his eyes riveted on the elegant sofa-cushion 
which had served as an introduction be- 
tween them at the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance. 

Her face flushed scarlet. ‘‘O that cush- 
ion!’ she cried, hurriedly. ‘‘ Mamma was 
shocked that I should have accepted it from 


you. I must give it back—she would have ~ 


insisted on my sending it only I did not 
know your address,” 

“* How can you talk of such trifles after a 
year of separation, Cecile? Did you never 
love me that you are thus cruel?” 

How dare youask?” shecried, dropping 


her light tone and speaking with passionate 


vehemence. 

«How dare Iask?’—because I love you.” 

“And you dare say that to me, to me 
whom you humbled to the very dust! to me 
whom you deserted and left to every bitter 
doubt of the goodness of man, or the justice 
of God! Did we meet as men and equals 
meet, you would never have dared practise 
imposition and insult. But beware how 
you presume further on my being a woman, 
and a proud one! I wonder at your audac- 
ity and at your dastardly cowardice.” 

General Houghton gazed at her as if over- 
whelmed by her scornful reproaches. 

“‘As Heaven is my witness, Cecile,’’ he 
said solemnly, “I have been a sufferer as 
well as you. We have both been victims of 
a wicked woman’s arts. Listen to my ex- 
planation, and then come back to my arms 
again, if you can forgive me wherein I have 
been wrong. Or listen and send me forth 
again to unutterable anguish and suffering 
if you deem I deserve it.” 

Cecile listened with breathless attention, 
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while he told her what the reader already 
knows of Mrs. Wilson’s course of action. 
Before he had concluded, Cecile’s hand had 
stolen into his, and she was sobbing on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is dreadful to think I could have in- 
spired such hatred,”? she murmured sadly. 
‘““What had she to gain that she should 
have risked so much, and gone such lengths! 
Yes, I forgive you, General Houghton; but. 
I never would have believed a word against 
you, had the whole world cried out; but. 
would have gone to you for explanation of 
what seemed so mysterious, and have given 
you. opportunity to defend yourself.”’ 

**T believe you, Cecile; you would have 
had more faith than I, more justice, and 
more patience, even had you feared the 
worst. Iwasmad! I felt mocked, crushed, 
betrayed! I have been wrong, darling, but 
I have suffered. If my love—if my life— 
if my unbounded confidence can atone—”’ 
his voice faltered, he felt the soft pressure 
of her hand against his face, their lips met. 

Well, after that there was a wedding. It 
was a very quiet affair, for Cecile would 
have it so; but two weeks later there was a 
grand reception when General Houghton and 
his bride returned from their wedding tour. 

Cecile’s parents and friends were more 
than satisfied, especially, when they learned 
that the woman who for a time had un- 
worthily borne General Houghton’s name, 
was no longer living. 

The sofa-cushion was returned to Mrs. 
Wilson, as the two could not endure the 
sight of a piece of her handiwork; to it were 
pinned cards announcing their marriage. 
Needless to say, no reception cards were 
with them. And it was well, for had Mrs. 
Wilson attempted a thin silk for herself and 
a cheap tarletan for Millie where into make 
themselves presentable in upper circles, I 
fear much the poor household would have 
suffered for many a weary week to make up 
the expense. 

** Come here, Millie!’ cried Mrs. Wilson, 
when she had with her own hands opened 
the door, and received the parcel from an 
errand boy. 

Millie appeared, her head tied in a towel, 
dustcloth and brushes in hand. 

‘* Now I suppose they call this sarcasm,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, pointing to the sofa-cush- 
ion. ‘ For my part, I’m mighty glad to get it 
back.” 
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“So am I, ma, Our parlors look shabby 
enough, and there isn’t half enough in 
them. The cushion looks handsome, don’t 
it? andI don’t care if Miss Langlois has 
got that old-looking general.” 

Mrs. Wilson groaned. Little did Millie 
know of her iniquitous proceedings. The 
sofa-cushion had been a part of her invest- 
ment to get into genteel society for one sum- 
mer, the object being to get Millie mar- 
ried off. The speculation had failed. Mr. 
Wilson had invested in speculations of an- 
other sort and no more creditable; they, too, 
had failed. Here they were, then, a pair of 
disappointed schemers, of broken down 
speculators, not a pin’s choice between 
them. 

As for Millie, having failed in the matri- 
monial market, she now occupied the posi- 
tion of drudge and menial in her shabby 
home. 

It seemed to be Mrs, Wilson’s fate for 
the next two or three months to encounter 


the happy laughing face of Mrs. General 


Houghton. Riding up in a _ horsecar, 
wearied and laden with bundles, she beheld 
her in her carriage, surrounded by friends, 
driving up to the Park. 

Going with Millie unattended to the thea- 
tre to witness a grand play, they beheld the 
general and his wife in their box, surround- 
ed by several people of the greatest and 
inmost honorable distinction. 

The sight of the happy Cecile became an 
eyesore, The sofa-cushion by its associa- 
tions grew intolerable. 

** Millie,” cried Mrs. Wilson, sharply one 
day. ‘‘There was more sarcasm than I 
thought at first, in sending me this thing. 
Up garret it will have to go till you geta 
home of your own, if youever do, There’s 
Smith—he’s only a grocer, but he’s the only 
one ever wanted to marry you that I’ve 
heard of—you’ll have to take him or be an 
old maid!’ 

And up garret the sofa-cushion was sent, 
to wait on Millie’s doubtful chances for 
resurrection. 


COURAGE OF THE ROBIN. 


The following anecdote illustrates the 
fearlessness of robins. A pair of robins 
built their nest in the old ivy of a garden 
wall, and the hen shortly afterward sat in 
maternal pride upon four eggs. The gar- 
dener came to clip the ivy; and, not know- 
ing of the nest, his shears cut off a part of 
it, so that the four eggs fell to the ground. 
Dropping on leaves, they were not broken. 
Notice being attracted by the plaintive 
cries of the hen bird, the eggs were restored 
to the nest, which the gardener repaired. 
The robins returned, the hen sat upon the 
eggs, and in a few days they were hatched. 
Shortly afterward the four little ones were 
all found lying upon the ground beneath, 
cold, stiff and lifeless. The gardener’s re- 
pairs of the nest had not been according to 
the laws of bird architecture, and a gap had 
broken out, The four unfledged little ones 
were taken into the house, and, efforts be- 
ing made to revive them by warmth, they 
presently showed signs of life, recovered, 
and were again restored to the nest. The 
gap was filled up by stuffing a small piece 
of drugget into it. The parent robins, 
perched in a neighboring tree, watched all 
these operations, without displaying any 
alarm for the result, and, as soon as they 


were completed, returned to the nest. All 
went on well for a day or two; but misfor- 
tune seemed never weary of tormenting 
this little family. A violent shower of 
rain fell. The nest being exposed, by the 
close clipping of the ivy leaves, the drugget 
got sopped, the rain half filled the nest, and 
the gardener found the four little ones lying 
motionless in the water. Once more they 
were taken away, dried near the fire, and 
placed in the nest of another bird fixed in a 
tree opposite the ivy. The parent birds in 
a few minutes occupied the nest, and never 
ceased their attentions until the brood 
were able to fly, and take care of them- 
selves, 


A ship on the broad, boisterous and open 
ocean needeth no pilot. But it dare not 
venture alone on the placid bosom of a lit- 
tle river, lest it be wrecked by some hidden 
rock. Thus it is with life. ’Tis not in our 
open exposed deeds that we need the still 
voice of the silent monitor, but in the small, 
secret, everyday acts of life that conscience 
warns us to beware of hidden shoals of 
that which we deem too common to be dan 


gerous. 
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IN A VIOLIN. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Wantep.— Information of Agnes Hol- 
lingsford, daughter of the late William Hol- 
lingsford, or of her heirs, Said Agnes left 
her father’s house eighteen years ago, and 
is supposed to have married a person of for- 
eign extraction, name unknown. When 
last heard from she was living abroad. Any 
information regarding her, or her children, 
will be liberally rewarded by Messrs. Rowel 
and Ransom, executors of the late William 
Hollingsford, New York,”’ 


Week after week, month after month, the 
above notice had stared at Michael Gayle 
from the columns of all the daily journals, 
from the office windows of Rowel and Ran- 
som, and then from special advertisements 
sown broadcast through the great city, like 
chanceful seeds, some one of which might 
haply bring forth the fruits of that knowl- 
edge for which the legal gentlemen searched 
and queried, and queried and searched in 
vain. Not that I would have you suppose 
that a poor young fellow, without money or 
friends, who rented rooms on Mrs, Pin- 
chin’s second floor, and played fourth vio- 
lin in the orchestra of a theatre, and hada 
hunchbacked sister to, support, and eked 
out the remainder of their seanty income 
by a few pupils on the piano, could have 
aught to do with the high and mighty Hol- 
lingsfords, Not he; but their story was 


very generally known, and Michael was one 
of the multitude who read: the notice of 
Rowel and Ransom, and, in reading, 
thought of the wharves and the blocks of 
warehouses, and the wealth untold of Wil- 
liam Hollingsford, and of the hard and 
crue] man that he had been; and, more 
than all, of the lost heiress, the sole child of 
his house, disinherited years before, but 
forgiven, and remembered, and yearned for 
at the hour of death, and now a wanderer 
and an outcast on the face of the earth. 
Time passed on, but it brought no tidings 
of Agnes Hollingsford. The advertisements 
disappeared from the daily papers. Rowel 
and Ransom had lost all hope. ‘‘She is 


dead,”’ they said, one to another. Colonel 
Ross Hollingsford, the last of the name, 
and heir now to the dead man’s estates— 
he who had been twirling his mustache in 
suspense for a long time, and weighing the 


possibilities of the lost heiress’s reappear- 
ance, straightway entered into full posses- 
sion of the wharves and warehouses, the 
family plate and fast horses, and all else 
pertaining to said estates; and the world 
went on its way, forgetting in due time 
that such a being as Agnes Hollingsford 
had ever lived. 

Meanwhile Michael Gayle was drudging 
on, 

It was late in the autumn, and a good six 
months after the occupation of William 
Hollingsford’s brown stone front up town— 
a wretched day, full of spiteful dashes of 
snow, and a raw sleet that chilled straight 
to the marrow'and bone. There was a fire 
burning in the little parlor on Mrs. Pin- 
chin’s second floor—a pleasant and cosy 
parlor, in spite of its threadbare carpet and 
battered old furniture; and Michael Gayle 
sat at the piano in one corner, with a score 
of musie before him, jotted down in pencil, 
playing it swiftly through, with a pale ab- 
sorbed face. Three windows the room had, 
draped in spotless white—a box of mignon- 
ette and a tube-rose growing in one—a 
black walnut music-rack, against which a 
violin steod in its case, two or three pic- 
tures on the wall in tarnished frames, and 
Hope’s work-basket in a chair by the fire, 
where Hope herself sat, stitching away at a 
bitof embroidery, and listening to Michael’s. 
musie. A slender deformed woman was 
this sister of Gayle’s, hardly taller than a 
child, although she was his senior, a wo- 
man with little transparent hands, and a. 
small pale face, pinched and sharpened by 
physical suffering, and beautiful braids of 
ash and gold hair. Presently Michael rose- 
up from the music-stool and came forward 
with the score in his hand. Hope dropped 
her work. 

“It is my ‘Melodia,’ he said, drawing 
his breath quickly. 

‘*O Michael, how beautiful it is!’ cried 
the little woman. 

His brow contracted. 

‘* Mademoiselle Sephanie has volunteered. 
to sing it on her benefit night.” 

‘That is kind,’’ said Hope. 

**Do you know how it sounds to me?’”” 
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he cried, hurriedly—‘“ as some stringed in- 
strument might, with its master chord 
gone.” 

Michael!’ 

“*Mademoiselle Sephanie would never 
sing it thus,’’ in passionate disappointment. 
“This is not the ‘Melodia’ I have dreamed 
of. She has flown from me! Hope, what 
does it lack?” 

“Nothing I am sure! Carry it to the 
manager to-morrow. No one but yourself 
could find fault with it.” 

Michael ‘Gayle returned to the piano and 
played the score through again, flushed al- 


‘most breathless. It was of little use. 


Clearly, it did not please the critical brain, 
or the passionate throbbing heart. A sweet 
and perfect thing it seemed indeed, but 
some divine and subtle essence, unknown 
to meaner souls, he missed. Hope looked 
up at him, distressed. 

“A flower without perfume!” he said, 
gloomily, tearing the score in two, and toss- 
ing it into the grate. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“TI will rewrite it, Hope,” he said, 
smoothing the ash-and-gold hair. “We 
will have a ‘Melodia’ yet; it shall not con- 
quer 

“But you work so hard, Michael—you 
are getting so thin?’ sobbed Hope. “And 
it was beautiful.”’ 

“ Tush?’ 

He was holding her hands and smiling 
bravely down at her, when a thundering 
tattoo resounded at the door. Michael in 
some concern went to open it. 

“If you please, sir,’’ said the voice of 
Mrs. Pinchin, who stood stark and stiff 
with indignation-at the threshold, here be 
agentleman as wishes to see you, and as 
wouldn’t use the door-mat, but as bolted 
up the front-stair carpet, and left his tracks 
the whole way, sir!’ 

*“*Confound the woman!’ said the gen- 
tleman in question, advancing straightway 


into the room, and slamming the door be- © 


hind him. A tall aristocratic fellow, ar- 
rayed in as much purple and fine linen as 
the law allows, with a dark haughty face, 
and a stare, bold almost to insolence. He 
looked about him—at the room with its 
humble appointments, at Hope’s little de- 
formed figure, and lastly at Gayle. His lip 
curled. 

** You are a teacher of music?” curtly. 

'Yes,”’ from Gayle. 


“Humph! My name is Hollingsford. 
You have been recommended to me as such. 
Do you want to receive an additional 
pupil?” ' 

I think the interrogatory tone thus em- 
ployed was wholly sarcastic. Michael’s 
gloomy face flushed hotly, but Hope laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“T dare say,” he answered, with an 
effort, ‘‘that I might make room for an- 
other.” 

Hollingsford shrugged his shoulders. He 
had eyes to see, 

“*T wish to engage a musical instructor— 
from all accounts of you, you will do as 
well as any other. Be so kind as to call to- 
morrow at eleven.’’ 

He scribbled an address on a card, and 
threw it down on Hope’s little table. 

“Terms to suit yourself,’ he said, care- 
lessly. 

Gayle’s brow was slowly contracting. 

“Who is the pupil?” he asked. 

My sister, sir—Miss Hollingsford.’’ 

“*T will consider the matter,” said Gayle, 
turning on his heel. 

Colonel Ross Hollingsford went stalking 
to the door. Then the youth—the remark- 
ably fine physique of the poor musician, 
and perhaps some latent thought, seemed 
to strike him for the first time, 

“Sir,” he said, stiffly, ‘one thing more. 
You will do well to remember in my house 
the relative position of master and pupil. 
Miss Hollingsford is young. Good~day.’”’ 

Without waiting to observe the effect 
produced by this adieu, Colonel Hollings- 
ford made the passage of that front-stair 
carpet again, and entered a carriage waiting 
outside, an elegant affair, embellished with 
plate glass and purple velvet, and the Houl- 
lingsford coat of arms, A lithe young tig- 
ure, wrapped up in velvet and moire au- 
tique, roused up languidly from a corner 
among the cushions, 

‘“* How long you have been!’ 

“Have I?” said Colonel Hollingsford, 
taking the opposite seat, ‘It’s well you 
did not go up, Ethel —such a den of a 
place!’ 

Was he at home?”’ 

“ Yes,—I have engaged him for you.” 

A pause. 

Ethel?” 

** Weil?” 

is handsome!” 
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** Handsomer than any man I ever met,” . 


fiercely. ‘‘ Be careful, will you, that the 
role of Agnes Hollingsford isn’t played 
over again.” 

A faint quiver of her sweeping black 
lashes. She smiled. 

** Ross, are you mad?”’ 

Humph 

Meantime there was trouble on Mrs. Pin- 
chin’s second floor, Michael was pacing 
the little parlor, fiery and foaming. Hope 
stood pale and frightened on the hearth. 

What did he mean, Michael?’ 

**T do not know, unless it was an allusion 
to that misalliance of Agyes Hollingsford.” 

* How very rude!’’ 

**Curse his insolence!’”’ burst out Gayle. 
“I did wrong, Hope; I should have pitched 
him neck and heels down the stairs.’’ 

**O no,’’ cried Hope, earnestly, eagerly; 
“it is a great good fortune—indeed it is, 
Michael! They have wealth, influence— 
everything — those Hollingsfords. They 
might help you somuch! Who knows to 
what it may lead?” 

Michael looked down into her thin flushed 
face with a bitter smile. 

** Lead?’ he echoed. ‘I shall not ac- 
cept their offer, Hope. I would starve 
first’ 

** Michael! Michael!’’ 

She forced him down to her with her slen- 
der white arms, and gazed sorrowfully into 
his eyes. 

will not!’ he repeated, sullenly. 

“Ah,” pleaded the soft voice, ‘think 
what the money will bring you, indepen- 
dent of the connection. . You have so little 
—you need so much; and I am—I have al- 
ways been, dear—a dead weight—’’ 

** Hush?’ sternly. 

Returning to the charge, she pleaded: 

“For my sake, Michael!’ 

She had conquered. Yea, for her sake, 
and hers alone, he yielded. Hope kissed 
him with great tears in her eyes. 

“Tt is hard to be so poor,” she sighed to 
herself, ‘‘hard for anybody proud and re- 
sentful like Michael. I hope he will not 
see much of Colonel Hollingsford. He did 
not know, I am sure, that Michael is a gen- 
tleman in truth and breeding as well as 
himself,’’ 

Miss Hope was an innocent, you see. 
The new pupil was not discussed at further 
length that night. Michael muached his 
supper in an odd abstracted way; Hope 
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watched him furtively, quaking in her shoes 
lest his resolution should not hold good till 
morning. However, it did. 

Under these cireumstances—not the most 
favorable, you must admit—Michael Gayle 
set forth at the appointed time in quest of 
his pupil. 

He was late. Miss Hollingsford rose up 
from a low velvet chair sheltered amid the 
rose-colored damask and foamy lace of adeep 
bay window, and floated—he could think of 
no term more appropriate—towards him, 
like a pale sea-lily, half-languid, half-indif- 
ferent, wholly graceful. Whatever nursery 
fledgling Gayle had pictured to himself, he 
then and there experienced a lively disap- 
pointment. Instead of bread and butter 
and the alphabet, here were patchouli and 
heliotropes. He saw that his. pupil was a 
young lady, somewhere upon the borders of 
twenty, a very highbred and elegant person, 
with a face that seemed to him the embod- 
ied passion and sweetness of a southern 
waltz, clear-cut and creamy, with purple- 
black coils of hair, and large languid eyes. 

began Gayle, feeling a 
singular abatement of some previous preju- 
dices. ‘I fear I have kept you waiting?” 

**Tt does not matter,” answered Miss 
Hollingsford, with a rare smile. ‘I had 
nothing else to do this rainy morning.”’ 

He went to the open piano, and turned 
some loose leaves of music lying thereon. 
Evidently they surprised him. 

have passed your novitiate?’ he 
said. 

Miss Hollingsford was regarding him 
quietly from the other side of Golem 
ment, 

Yes.”’ a3 

““What can you require of me?” said 
Gayle. 

*T have but lately returned from school... 
My knowledge of music was all acquired 
there,” 

Yes,”’ 

is superficial.” 

Yes.”’ 

** Tt lacks both depth and finish.” 

He wheeled a crimson musi¢-stool into 
place, 

‘*Shall I trouble you to play over this 
opera aria?’ he said, looking at her. 

She obeyed. A fine touch, a delicate 
but her seM-criticism was just, 

‘Thank you,” said. Gayle, putting the 
music back; that wili do.”’ 
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So the beginning was entered upon. He 
remained an hour, breathing in the luxuri- 
ous beauty and warmth of the room, talk- 
ing quietly to Miss Hollingsford, or watch- 
ing her hands flitting like moonlight across 
the inlaid keys—beautiful hands, patrician 
in every line—gnd inhaling vague odors 
with the rustling of her dress, and the stir 
of her hair. Ah, how very wise he thought 
himself that morning! How clearly he saw 
his way with these high and mighty Hol- 
lingsfords. Alas! and alas! 

That night Michael Gayle commenced a 
new “Melodia.” That night Ethel Hol- 
lingsford, looking out from her gilded box 
into the orchestra of the theatre, spied 
therein the pale Greek face of the poor mu- 
sician. Colonel Ross, sitting dark and 
haughty at her side, straightway brought 
his lorguette to bear in the same direction. 
Something he said to her in a low tone. 

“Really, Ross,” pouted Miss Hollings- 
ford, with a droop of her white eyelids, 
** you might allow me to amuse myself as I 
please.” 

“Amuse yourself, if you want to, but—’”’ 

* Pshaw!’’ 

That night Hope Gayle, who always re- 
mained up till Michael’s return from the 
play, stood in her old place on the hearth, 
and looked into his face with tender search- 
ing eyes. 

** Tell me what she is like, Michael.’’ 

**Who, Dame Hubbard?” 

“Your Miss Hollingsford.”’ 

He laughed. 

* She is slender and dark.’’ 

‘With beautiful eyes?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

i ‘And red lips. ” 

**Where have you seen her?”’ in amaze. 

“T have not seen her, brother mine, only 
she must be like Colonel Hollingsford.”’ 

“Very unlike him,’”’ answered Michael. 

Hope leaned her forehead against the 
low mantel and looked into the fire. It 
was near midnight. A little German clock 
was ticking in a niche. The sleepy scent 
of her mignonette filled the room, the fire- 
light fell on her wan face and small de- 


formed figure, and threw her shadow dark 


upon the threadbare carpet. 

“Michael,” she called, softly. 

** Well, little Hope.’’ 

“Do you not know that kindness is some- 
times as cruel as death?’’ 


He understood her, and flushed a stormy 
scarlet color up to his very temples. 

“Silly puss!’ he answered, rallying. 
**So you have got that bee in your bonnet! 
Am I not writing anew ‘Melodia?’ Are 
we not to be more famous than all the Hol- 
lingsfords—you and I, Hope? Do I not 
know that whom the gods design to destroy 
they first make mad?” 

He went away to the piano, and directly 
the pulses of his music were throbbing 
through the purple dimness of the room. 
Hope kept her place on the hearth, listen- 
ing, but with eyes that had grown troubled, 
Women have keep perceptions. She was 
quieted for a time, but not satisfied. 

The weeks passed on. Two or three 
hours of each were spent in the drawing- 
room of the Hollingsfords. It was gener- 
ally tenantless when Gayle entered, giving 
him a sense of sumptuous repose in its rich 
draperies and magnificent appointments. 
Then he would hear the stir of Miss Hol- 
lingsfurd’s dress upon the stairs, or the tap- 
of her little slippers, and she would stand, 
framed like.a picture, in the doorway, al- 
ways with the same air of highbred repose, 
the purple-black tresses waving away from 
her forehead, and a smile halé asleep in her 
slow black eyes. Not that they were ever 
alone. There was always some duenna in 
attendance. But I doubt if Gayle noticed 
the peculiarity; I doubt if he ever really 
saw any one but his pupil. 

One day he surprised her indolently lying 
on a pile of Turkish cushions, and looking 
like an Indian princess, with her dark arms 
wreathed above her head; and she had 
sprung up, laughing and blushing under his 
gaze, and mischievously showed him her 
watch, by which he found that he wasa full 
half hour before his usual time; and the 
duenna frowned, and Miss Hollingsford was 
unaccountably grave and silent during her 
morning’s lesson. Often he lingered after 
those lessons were done, to play her wild, 
intricate German melodies, or the last 
opera; and standing at his side she would 
watch his inspired face, her breath coming 
quick, her black eyes filling up with fever- 
ish light, her scarlet lips parting for the 
sigh that he always fancied but never heard. 
Ah, what flattery could have been more in- 
nocent and more subtle? Golden hours, 

Night after night, from the orchestra of 
the crowded theatre, Gayle sat gazing up at. 
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her bex, seeing through the opening of its 
curtain her creamy face looking down, not- 
ing, perhaps, some bracelet on her arm, 
some wave of her fan, some pearl in her 
hair. Then out of the heated house, and 
the gaslight, away from the scornful stare 
of Colonel Hollingsford’s eyes, he would go 
home, worn and haggard, to sit till gray 
dawn at the old piano on Mrs. Pinchin’s 
second floor, weaving into that new ‘‘ Me- 
lodia ” its soul and its life. All that it had 
lacked before—that wonderful essence which 
he could never grasp, or comprehend, but 
which had haunted him always, was his 
own at last. Won in still dark hours of his 
heart’s travail, won in pain, at a dreary cost 
perhaps—but won! 

And “ Melodia” drew near its comple- 
tion. 

It chanced that Michael Gayle one day 
found his pupil quite alone. The duenna 
had deserted. Miss Hollingsford stood at a 
buhl table, arranging thereon some lilies in 
aslender Roman jar, and teasing alter- 
nately a King Charles’s spaniel who snap- 
ped at the flowers, and thrust his brown 
paws into the jar in a state of insubordina- 
tion generally. Gayle held him in abey- 
ance, and his impatience also, till her task 
was finished; then Miss Hollingsford came 
towards him, with red lips smiling, and 
a velvety softness radiating from her great 


eyes. 
**Go away, Brownie,” pushing aside the 
spaniel. 


Gayle unrolled some music and laid it 
upon the piano, 

‘* Here are the pieces you requested, Miss 
Hollingsford. I found them after some 
search,” 

She took them up carelessly. 

‘Thank you. Do you have much lei- 
sure?’ said Miss Hollingsford. 

But very little.” 

‘* Because I was about to ask a favor of 
you,” graciously. 

“Ah?” with a hot thrill. 

. “ We dine at five to-morrow,’’ she said, 
toying with the music, ‘It is my birth- 
day. Perhaps you will join us,” 

In the mingled surprise and rapture of 
‘the moment some random and unintelligi- 
ble reply Gayle made, but she went on, 
careless and unheeding. 

‘“*My brother is absent from town. It 
will be a very quiet party—personal friends 
J will not keep you waiting longer.” 

27 
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And Miss Hollingsford sat down to her 
lesson. 

Away from it and away from her Gayle 
went home that day like one in a dream. 
What there was in the matter to justify this 
state of feeling, only those who have passed 
through similar experiences can tell. Then, 
too, ** Melodia”? was finished. The pet 
darling of his heart and brain had gone 
forth on its mission at last. He was hope- 
ful—more yet, happy; but Hope heard of 
Miss Hollingsford’s dinner-party with a 
vague mingling of pleasure and trepidation. 

It was very kind of her, of course. Truth 
to tell, Miss Hollingsford was always kind 
to Michael. Very fortunate, too, that the 
colonel was to be absent, and that there 
could be no chance of an encounter be- 
twixt the two, even in the characters of 
host and guest; and then Hope began to 
look thoughtful, and presently two hands 
were laid upon her head, and her little pale 
face was drawn back, and Michael stood 
smiling down at her. 

** Hope,” he said, arching his eyebrows,. 
** Mademoiselle Sephanie rehearsed ‘ Melo- 
dia’ to-day.” 

*‘And—and—” cried Hope, breathlessly. 

“You are to go to the play with me and 
hear it sung!” 

Hope danced upon the hearth in spite of 
her hump, as Michael told the story of 
mademoiselle’s little French ecstasies over 
the piece, and how the manager, usually 
sour and crabbed, had not disdained to con- 
gratulate him upon the certainty of its suc- 
cess. Ah, how bright the threadbare car- 
pet and the battered old furniture looked 
then! And the fire burned with a genial 
happy glow, and Hope, sitting down at last 
to her embroidery, wondered if there,was 
ever such a brother as Michael before— 
—ever any one, in fact, who knew so much, 
and was so tender and good. Let us see, 

It was a sorry disappointment which 
awaited both upon the morrow. Mademoi- 
selle Sephanie was not at rehearsal. She 
was laid away somewhere in goose-grease 
and flannel, the prey of influenza, and 
could not sing “‘ Melodia.”” The manager 
growled.. Gayle bit his lip in perplexity. 
Clearly ‘‘ Melodia” could not appear on the 
bills unless some other artiste was found. 

Some other rare soprano like mademoi- 
selle; no other sliould dally with ‘‘ Melodia.”’ 
But where to find one, and how? Such 
vilers as were tendered him Gayle could 
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only politely decline. He could not doom 
his pet creation to its sure death. 

Revolving the disappointment and its 
remedy in his mind, Gayle set forth for the 
Hollingsfords, He was one of the last to 
arrive. The dinner-party was probably a 
quiet one in the young hostess’s acceptation 
of the term, but certainly not in Michael’s. 
He found the drawing-room the creme de la 
creme of a most exclusive set, among which 
the principal attraction appeared to be Miss 
Hollingsford herself, in a dinner-dress of 
maize-colored silk and point lace, witha 
snaky zigzag line of Indian opal in her 
hair 


Gayle’s troubles took to themselves wings 
and flew away. He was elbowed, some- 
how, into acorner, near an open glass door, 
beyond which he could hear the dropping 
of water, and smell the aromatic breath of 
plants, blossoming in the purple shadow of 
their own luxuriance. Some curious glances 
Gayle received, of course; some whispered 
inquiries, not intended for him, reached his 
ear—an ear too sensitive by half; but the 
Indian opals were glittering tremulously 
not a yard distant, and he could almost feel 
the flutter of her little siitvery fan, and as it 
chanced that he had been turned over to 
the mercies of some kindly genial spirits, 
who had an interest in discussing the last 
opera, Gayle abandoned himself for the time 
being to them and to fate. 

His place at dinner happened to be beside 
the same parties. It was a brilliant affair, 
composed principally of plate and Sevres, 
and elegant small-talk, and much drinking 
of Miss Hollingsford’s health. During des- 
sert, while Gayle sat idly toying with a clus- 
ter of grapes upon his plate, and covertly 
watching down the length of the table, Miss 
Hollingsford queening it over her little 
court, a voice at his elbow, lowered per- 
ceptibly, arrested his attention. 

* Singular, is it not, that nothing more 
‘was ever known of that poor unforiunate 
Agnes Hollingsford?” 

** Ransom tells me that she died abroad.’ 

“That is the general belief; but all traces 
of her were lost years ago.”’ 

**Whom did she marry?’ queried the 
second voice. 

“T never heard the name. Some obscure 
person—her music-teacher, I think. Of 
course, you have heard the story. She 
eloped, and was disowned in consequence.” 

“And these present Hollingsfords?” 


**O, they come of a remote branch. The 
ill wind that wrecked her fortune made 
theirs. Shall I trouble you to pass the 
Madeira?”’ 

Gayle heard no more. He sat silent and 
absorbed till the party moved back to the 
drawing-room. 

The straws of circumstances are the weap- 
ons of fate. Gayle, in his unsocial mood, 
turned tothe glass door with something like 
relief, and passing through, found himself 
in a miniature wilderness of shrubs and 
creeping plants, the whole dimly lighted, 
and filled with the soft splash of the foun- 
tain into its marble basin. 

A few loiterers were there before him. 
Gayle found a bamboo chair in arecess, and 
sat down, hearing the low hum of their 
voices mingling with the dropping water. 
Some Japan lilies were growing in a Tuscan 
urn at his side. Overhead, the thick glossy 
leaves of the German ivy darkened and 
draped the walls, and a creeping plant, 
blooming in a great gnarled cup of twisted 
vine, dropped down its musky odor, like 
some censer a-swing, in the slowly purpling 
dusk. 

By-and-by the voices grew still. Some 
gay waltz music came floating iu from the 
drawing-room, and Gayle roused himself to 
find that he was alone, and the place de- 
serted. He rose up, and walked to the 
fountain. Something lay at its brink, a 
patch of moonlight, perliaps, a mist-wreath, 
a spider’s web—he bent and picked it up; 
nothing in the world but a delicate mouchoir, 
bordered with point lace. 

As Gayle held it up to the light there was 
a stir, as of drapery, near by, and turning, 
he saw Miss Hollingsford gazing at him 
from the other side of the fountain. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘I was wondering whith- 
er you had flown.” 

‘In the track of your footsteps,” an- 
swered Gayle. ‘‘See! here is a token.” 

“And pray, howdo you know that is 
mine?” 

‘Partly by my instinct—parily by its 
sweetness.” 

She laughed as she took the handkerchief. 
Their hands met for an instant in its lace— 
hers cool and velvety, his like fire. He 
looked down upon her in the soft dim light. 
Her cheek was flushed, her large lids 
a-droop, aud one great warm tress of hair 
had falgn in a quivering curl upon her 
neck, Gayle drew his breath quiekly 
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’ “Ts it not a stupid affair?’ she said, 
smothering a little yawn behind the bars of 
her fan. ‘‘ People rarely expect themselves 
to be sensible. I have heard of but one 
new thing to-night, and that is about your- 
self.”’ 

Ah!’ cried Gayle, almost breathless, 

** Mrs. Paine, au fait always in such mat- 
ters, assures me that 1 am entertaining 
genius unawares,” 

“I’m obliged to Mrs, Paine,’’ was the 
mocking reply. 

Miss Hollingsford shook her head. 

**Don’t scoff. You did not hear the dis- 
cussion, Why have you never brought me 
your songs?” 

*T have brought you better ones.” 

**T do not know that,” kindly; “tell me 
about them, will you not?” 

So, hugging closer and closer the folly of 
the moment, what could Gayle do but obey? 
Slowly they walked away together, deeper 
into the stillness and bloom of the place, 
Miss Holiingsford listened, hushed and 
breathless. Allthe pride had gone out of 
her face—nothing was left there but its ten- 
der sympathetic womanhood, It was the 
first and last time in her whole life that 
Ethel Hollingsford ever forgot herself; and, 
meanwhile, Gayle went on, eagerly, pas- 
sionately, telling her of himself, of *‘ Melo- 
dia ’’ of Hope—opening to her gaze a vista of 
bold ambitions, while his eyes gathered fire, 
and his lips eloquence. They had reached 
aturn in their walk. Near by, anight- 
blooming cereus was just unfolding its blos- 
soms honeyed with deadly sweetness. The 
very air was thick with powdery perfume. 
Miss Hollingsford lifted a face that had 
grown suddeuly pale, and looked at him. 

“You have my best wishes for your 
future,”’ she said, simply. 

“‘That is not enough, Ethel!” 

He did not seek to take her hand, asa 
more hopeful lover might have done, nor to 
draw nearer, but with a sort of proud re- 
serve he went on: 

“T love you, Ethel Hollingsford—how 
dearly, God alone knows! Nay, do not 
misunderstand me, I ask for nothing now; 
but by-and-by, if the day comes when I have 
made myself worthy of you, promise me, 
Ethel, that you will listen to me then—that 
you will not quite forget me.” 

Dangerous as she had seen that her play 
was getting to be, I hardly think that Miss 
Hollingsford had anticipated anything so 


serious as this. Worse yet, she was con- 

scious of a weakness of her own, beginning 

to assert itself. She stood terrified, per- 

plexed; but the answer framing itself upon , 
her lips, Gayle never heard, for, stepping ' 
suddenly from the shadow of the night-: 
blooming cereus, a tall figure, cloaked and 
mud-bespattered, strode between the two, . 
and Colonel Ross Hollingsford turned his 

pale infuriated face on Gayle. 

“Gol’ he thundefed, pointing to the 
door. 

“Not till I receive Miss Hollingsford’s 
answer,’’ replied Gayle, calmly. 

The dark mud-bespattered apparition 
wheeled upon Miss Hollingsford. 

Speak, Ethel!” 

Her face was half averted, its cold clear 
look made Gayle’s heart sink within him. 
The answer came, cruel as death, ‘* Gof’ 

How he made the passage of the drawing- 
room and reached the street, Gayle never 
knew nor cared to know. The dark win- 
ter’s night was closing in—the street-lamps 
flared in the raw east gusts. He rushed 
away from the accursed spot. Away, hither 
and thither, for some time recklessly. ‘Then 
that mood passed, The latent scorn, the 
white anger died out. He stood under the 
night sky, and lifted his cap, and suffered 
the cold wind to strike his flushed forehead. 
The square was full of gay equipages; a 
blaze of gaslight streamed from the dwell- 
ings opposite, and but a few yards distant a 
little troupe of street-singers, witha trained 
monkey, were performing to a motley 
audience, 

He had reaped the fruits of his own folly. 
Now that the scales had fallen from his eyes, 
how clearly hecould see! Then he thought 
of Hope, and walked on. 

He had passed the street-singers, never 
deigning a glance at their ragged shivering 
figures, when a shrill click of a castanet 
overtook his footsteps, and then, a voice 
from their midst, echoing up and down the 
street, like a bugle-call, broke forth in the 
sweet old song of ‘‘Annie Laurie.” One 
moment Gayle paused and held his breath 
to listen. Then he paused quickly, and 
made his way back to the itinerant musi- 
cians. 

He had dreamed of a voice like that in his 
hours of inspiration—dreamed, and that 
was all. Never out of the realm of ideality 
had he heard anything like it, Ethel Hol- 
lingsford, his wrong and his sorrow, van- 
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ished for the moment away. His pulses 
quickened in vague transport. Forcing his 
way into the now rapidly gathering crowd, 
he pushed on, regardless of their disgust, 
until he found himself within view of the 
singer. 

A slight fragile girl, wrapped in a faded 


‘shawl, with some long tresses of hair strug- 


gling through her woollen hood. In view 
of her tremendous vocal power, the child’s 
physique seemed even more delicate than it 
really was. For her face, in some other 
atmosphere, perhaps, it might have been 
beautiful, but now it was blue with cold, 
and pinched and haggard withal, and her 
eyes had a scared and piteous look. 

Gayle stood gazing at her in pity and 
amaze. -Whocould she be, wandering about 
thus, with a troupe of common organ-grind- 
ers? for, apart from the truly wonderful 
merits of the voice itself, a less experienced 
ear than Gayle’s might have detected its 
rare and thorough cultivation. He won- 
dered vaguely if she belonged to that rough 
bleared fellow grinding the organ, and if he 
had any idea of the value of such a voice as 
that, and then a sweet strain of ‘* Melodia’”’ 
flitted through his memory, and like an in- 
spiration, came the thought of Mademoiselle 
Sephanie laid up in goose-grease, and the 
song waiting to be sung. 

A shout of applause followed the ending 
of Annie Laurie.” A little shower of 
coin fell on the castanet. 

**By Jove! that is singing!’ said some 
one behind Gayle. 

He fancied the voice familiar, and set his 
teeth. It passed on, however, and Gayle 
went up to the fellow at the organ. 

“Well, my man,” he said, “you have 
caught a songbird.” 

** QOui,’’ answered the man. 

“Your daughter?” 

Non.”’ 

* Step aside with me,” said Gayle, “and 
let me speak with you.” 

The fellow stood in perplexity; then he 
made a gesture, 

Terese!’ 

She came at the call, just glancing at 
Gayle with those pitiful brown eyes of hers. 

“Carlos does not speak English, mon- 
sieur,”’ she said. 

“Well,” answered Gayle, “‘ you will do 
better than Carlos. It was of you that I 
wauted to ask. Who taught you to sing 
like that?” 


** My father, monsieur.” 

“What! this man?’ 

**O no, Carlos is not my father.” 

Where is he?” 

Dead. ” 

** What is your name?’ 

“Terese Raoul.” 

** Well, Terese, do you like to sing in the 
street?”’ 

“Ah no, monsieur,”’ she answered, sadly. 

“Would you leave these people, would 
you come with me to sing elsewhere?” 
cried Gayle. 

Her eyes filled. A flush crossed the pale 
cheek. 

**T would indeed, monsieur!’ 

** Melodia, Melodia!” chimed Gayle’s 
heart within him. 

** But Carlos,’’ said Terese. 

“Come,” answered Gayle, “let us talk 
with Carlos.” 

Terese interpreted. A hard bargain it 
was, and closely driven, one party being 
stanch and determined, the others tubborn 
asa mule. The poor child shrunk up to 
Gayle, shivering in her faded shawl, and 
growing bluer and bluer. Finally, as the 
last crowning effort was made, Gayle’s purse 
was called into requisition, and the result 
was that Carlos shouldered his organ and 
monkey, and went on his way growling. 
And half an hour after, Michael mounted 
Mrs. Pinchin’s stairs, bearing a bundle, and 
an old cracked violin, the sole earthly pos- 
sessions of Terese Raoul, and Terese herself 
plodded breathlessly after into the new 
home whose door he had thus opened for 
her. 

Away fled Gayle to the play before Hope 
could ask a half dozen questions—little 
‘enough to satisfy her curiosity. Terese had 
been deposited in a chair, and the bundle 
and cracked violin upon the piano. Hope 
was dumfounded, then dismayed, and then, 
ah, then, she was pitying! This pity, like 
some plants that I wot of, once finding root, 
soon grew indefinitely. 

‘* Take off your hood,” said Hope, *‘ and 
draw up to the fire, child. You must be 
very cold.” 

And besides she was anxious to see what 
Michael had brought home. Terese came 
forward timidly. 

A small classic head, with a low wide 
forchead of opaque white, large eyes like a 
deer’s—innocent and startled in their look, 
anda tremendous mass of crushed curls, 
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twisted and tangled into a most ineffectual 
knot, and bronzed over with chestnut and 
gold. That was what Michael had brought 
home! 

Hope dropped her napkins on the table, 
and stared. 

“Why! how pretty you are!” she cried, 
with unfeigned admiration; ‘ and an Ameri- 
can, too—I am sure you are an American?” 

Terese shook her head sadly. 

**T was born in Paris, mademoiselle.” 

**And pray, how did you ever learn to 
speak English without an accent?’’ cried 
Hope. 

The clear voice fell. 

‘It was my mother’s tongue. She died 
at my birth, but she loved America.” 

“And who taught you to speak English?” 
said Hope. 

“My father and Joan, Joan was my 
mother’s maid. She came with her to 
Paris, and lived with us there after her 
death.’’ 

*O,” cried Hope, smiling, “‘here is a 
story, 1am sure. Would you tell me about 
it, while I make the toast, my dear?” 

*‘ There is little to tell,’’ answered Terese, 
a great tear falling on her check, in the fire- 
light. ‘‘ We lived in the Rue St.——, my 
father, Joan and I—in an old house that 
had a little court and a fountain, and some 
laburnums. My father was always sad and 
silent. Joan said my mother’s death had 
broken bis heart. He earned our living by 
playing the violin, and teaching a few pupils, 
who sometimes came and played with mein 
the old court, after the lessons were done. 
We were very poor, and Joan would some- 
times weep, and ask him to go to America, 
but he always refused. I had been at school 
a long time in an old convent, not a stone’s 
throw from the old court, when my father 
came one day, tottering and gray, likea 
very old man, and told me that Joan was 
dead. 

‘“Ah, how dreary it was then! Every- 
thing in the house was sold but my father’s 
violin. We left Paris, he and I, and went 
to Havre, and there my father told me that 
we were going to America, at last; but, 
mademoiselle, he did not hive to see Amer- 
ica; he never spoke after we had embarked, 
and they buried him at sea, and all I had 
left in the world was a single franc piece 
and the violin.’ 

Terese paused with a sob swelling her 
round throat. 


**O, you dear child,” cried Hope, what- 
ever did you do?” 

“Ah,” said Terese, ‘‘ Carlos was on board, 
with his good wife Marie, and the monkey, 
and they were kind to me, and I have been 
with them ever since—it is more than a 
month now—and to-day I sang with them 
at the street corners, and I am sorry Carlos 
went away angry, for indeed, indeed, mad- 
emoiselle, I could never pass another day 
like this!’ 

** Certainly,” said Miss Gayle, with indig- 
nation, ‘‘anybody would know that with 
eyes in their heads. We will see, by-and- 
by, what Michael means to do with you, 
What is your age?” 

“* Seventeen years,’’ answered Terese, 


Hope for a moment looked blank, Good. 
gracious! Michael was but twenty-six. . 


She had not thought the child so old. 
** Well,” she said, presently, in a quick 


cheery way, “‘dry your eyes, my dear, and; 


come and take some toast and tea with a 
humpbacked old woman twice your age. I 
can play duenna,” sotto voce, “‘and Mrs. 
Pinchin will never dare to gossip.” 

So, when Michael returned at midnight, 
worn and haggard, the bundle and the 
shrinking, shivering owner thereof had dis- 
appeared from the little parlor; but he saw 
that the violin stood against his music-rack, 
with the firelight shimmering on its bleared 
and weather-stained face, and Hope sat on 
the hearth—dear little Hope! waiting for 
him. 

“She has gone to sleep in my bed,’’ 
motioning Michael to a seat beside her. 
** Poor child!’ 

‘* Have you heard her sing?”’ asked Gayle. 

Hope answered him with dancing eyes. 

‘Is she not better than Mademoiselle 
Sephanie, Michael?” 

Very much better, I think.’ 

“And now,” abruptly, “what is to be 
done with her?” 

Gayle pondered. 

**She must go with me to rehearsal to- 
morrow. If she proves as apt asI believe 
her to be, ‘‘ Melodia’? may be sung to-mor- 
row evening. Then the manager will give 
her an engagement, probably—I have spok- 
en to him.” 

Hope made a quick dissenting gesture. 

** Michael, you are a precious goose!’’ 

‘*What now?” queried Michael. 

**She is no more fit for a public singer 
than I am—there!’”’ 
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Hope 

“That tender delicate child! You will 
see.” 

“Ts she a child?” said Gayle, gravely. 

** She is no better than one. And sucha 
face as she has—such little white hands! 
did you see them? by-and-by, in abeyance 
long enough, I want to know about Miss 
Hollingsford’s dinner.”’ 

She threw her arm coaxingly over his 
neck. A fiery streak shot across his cheek, 
then paled away. 

‘Don’t, Hope!’ he said, turning his pale 
face from her. 

I think she must have guessed at the 
truth—she had, for a long time been noting 
vague signs from day to day. Now there 
was a silence. He sought sympathy—she 
obtruded none upon him—nothing but that 
one clasping arm. 

Hope,” he said, at last, turning upon 
her a calm and quiet face, ‘‘I have played 
the fool’s part—let it pass. Wisdom comes 
of hard teaching. You shall see how I will 
make amends.”’ 

She understood him—no answer was 
needed; but her pitying eyes smiled into his 
through their tears. 

“Try to forget, Michael.” 

will?’ he answered her fervently. 

And there it ended—Michael Gayle’s first 
love-dream. 

He did not sleep that night. All through 
the still small hours, Hope, tossing upon 
her pillow beside the sleeping Terese, lis- 
tened tohis troubled heart pouring itself 
out in strong crashes of music, and a trem- 
ulous piaint of minor chords, that made her 
heart ache as she listened. In vain were 
Mrs. Pinchin’s warning knocks on the ceil- 
ing below.’ But a remedy came at morn, in 
the shape of Terese, standing, lithe and 
slender in the doorway, looking at him, 
with her quick breath coming like perfume 
through the red blossom of her lips. It re- 
called him to himself and to the present. 
He started, his face changing as if a sun- 
beam had struck across it. Then he thought 
of ** Melodia.”’ 

Terese sang the score, while Hope was 
impatiently waiting breakfast. Gayle sat 
listening for a time, with face averted, and 
glittering eyes. Then his accompaniment 
died away, his hands dropped from the keys 
—he was hanging upon her voice, like a bee 
in the sun-dipped hearts of the lilies. What 
was this? This slender puny child, seizing, 


at a glance, upon the divine and subtle mys- 
teries of his music—poising a flight above 
them, even to hint of others yet more 
divine? He fancied her drawing in the 
plaint and passion with her quickened breath 
—into some deeps of her own soul, perhaps, 
to distil them again in a full floodtide of 
fiery and newborn life, such as he could 
never could have given! Here were the 
overshadowing wings of idealities, higher 
and mightier than his own. Here was 
‘Melodia’? perfected anew! His heart 
seemed flooded within him, with delicious 
rapturous tears, 

‘Our positions are reversed,” he said, 
rising, as he lifted his eyes to the flushed 
and drooping face of Terese. ‘‘ You are 
the master, I the pupil!’ 

A hackney coach rattled down the street. 
at nightfall, and stopped at Mrs. Pinchin’s 
door. Two figures veiled, descended the 
steps, shortly after, and entering it, were 
driven rapidly away. Hope Gayle, for the 
sake of the fair young debutante beside her, 
yet not without sothe Puritanic shrinking, 
as became her blood, was to make her first. 
aequaintance with the green-room of a 
theatre. 

From his place in the orchestra, Michael 
Gayle glanced listlessly about the house, 
filled with the hum of arrival, and whis- 
pered conversation, and crowded that night. 
almost to suffocation. With the thought of 
Hope and her charge, came a little thrill of 
dismay. What would the poor timid child. 
ever do in the face and eyes of such a mul- 
titude? 

Suddenly, drawn thither by a magnetism 
that he could not withstand, Gayle’s eyes 
wandered to the Hollingsford box. Yes, 
there she sat, with her magnificent opera-. 
cape slipping a-down her imperial shoulders, 
and her beautiful dark arms bound with 
broad bracelets of dull red gold, Ethel Hol- 
lingsford! She must have felt his intent 
gaze, for her broad lids were suddenly raised, 
and as the eyes beneath met his own, a flash 
that was not color, but a white heat, like 
lightning, swept across the dark languid 
face. Instantly the look was withdrawn, 
and he caught a shaft of diamond light scin- 
tillating in a cloudy setting of hair, as she 
sank back behind the curtains of the box. 

Then Gayle saw that it had other occu- 
pants. Colonel Hollingsford had raised his. 
lorgnette, and was staring down at him with 
curled lips. Gayle felt the furious bicod. 
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leaping up. He went on playing his violin, 
and looked no more at the Hollingsford box. 

The tragedy was over, and the curtain 
down. The house sat waiting—tier upon 
tier of people, all in a flutter of fans and 
marabout feathers. Somebody was going 
to sing. 

Miss Hollingsford was looking listlessly 
into the parquette. The colonel sat twirl- 
ing a bouquet of waxen-white camellias in 
one snowy-gloved hand. 

** Let us go, Ross,’’ in a whisper. 

‘* Yes, directly. There goes the curtain.’’ 

There are those who will still remember 
the night of which I write, and the star that 
rose and set with it, full of glorious proph- 
ecies which none ever saw fulfilled. Terese 
stood confronting the footlights and the 
crowd. Avslight and flexible shape, in a 
flutter of white gauze, greeted at the out- 
set by a low hum of admiration throughout 
the house, 

There she stood, the light slanting off the 
golden chestnut of her hair, and sinking 
couchant into the wide brown eyes—eyes 
that saw nothing but one face uplifted to 
her from the orchestra, calm and kindly en- 
couraging. So Terese began to sing. 

A deep dead silence, broken by no whis- 
per, no rustle! A sea of rapt and eager 
faces, turned on the young debutante; a 
flatter of breath, held faintly on parted lips; 
a rythmic beat of enchanted pulses! Colo- 
nel Hollingsford leaned over the velvet rail- 
ing of his box, with a look in his eyes that 
made Gayle set his teeth in aspasm of futile 
rage. So they listened! 

At last it broke—the roar, the thunder of 
applause that seemed to shake the very 
theatre. Terese stood wavering, uncertain, 
her small hands locked, her eyes dilated; 
there were flowers falling around; the air 
ached with scents of suffocating sweetness ; 
she stood on untold abysses of pain; the 
face in the orchestra had faded from her 
sight; in its place, another face, dark and 
cruelly handsome, flashed out its fire upon 
her ’twixt the parted curtains of a box near 
by; a bunch of waxen-white camellias was 
hurled at her feet. Then, the dark green of 
the stage-curtain descended, and none too 
soon. Without a sound or cry Terese had 
fallen, a white and senseless thing among 
the flowers! 

That was the setting of the star. They 
called it stage-fright in the greenroom, 
laughed at Hope’s terror. It was a grand 
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debut!—she would get bravely over these 
trifles soon—deluging the pale insensible 
girl meanwhile with cologne and aromatic 
vinegar. Hope contracted her brows, and 
answered not a word. 

Terese was carried home, more dead than 
alive, nestled up to Hope in one corner of 
the coach, and Michael on the opposite seat, 
his temper’not materially improved by hav- 
ing seen the tall dark figure of Colonel Hol- 
lingsford watching them from the door of 
the theatre, as they rolled away. There 
was another conference that night in the 
little parlor on Mrs. Pinchin’s second floor. 

“What did I tell you?” snapped Hope. 

Michael’s forehead was bowed upon his 
hand. 

were quite right,”’ he answered, 
meekly. 

“And now, whatis tobe done? Can you 
tell me that?” 

**She must remain with us,”? answered 
Gayle, quickly. “She has no home—we 
are bound to befriend her, Hope.”’ 

‘And who said we were not?” sharply, 
though, truth to tell, the little woman’s 
eyes were filling; ‘‘ what I mean you to un- 
derstand, you dear old goose, is that Miss 
Raoul will never willingly be dependent 
upon either of us—there!’’ 

Gayle looked perplexed. 

‘She ought never to sing in public,” he 
said, gravely. 

‘*Never?”’ echoed Hope. 

Possibly she might teach,” 

Hope shook her head. 

“IT doubt it. Where are your pupils? 
We have no influence.” 

“Could you teach her to embroider, 
Hope?” 

** She will need no learning, I fancy. She 
has been in a convent.” 

** You would have a pleasant companion.” 

“And I am sure our expenses could be 
but a trifle more.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Hope clapped her hands like a child, 

“Ah, that will do! Michael, I havea 
fancy about Terese. If the days of wander- 
ing princesses were not over and gone, I 
should be sure that you and I were enter- 
taining one incognito.” 

He arched his eyebrows at her. 

“And not one word of ‘ Melodia,” all 
this time?” 

“It is a success,” Hope answered, posi- 
tively. 
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* Yes, thanks to mademoiselle.”’ 

She threw back a parting question over 
her shoulder in going out. 

** Michael, did you see Colonel Hollings- 
ford to-night?”’ 

He scowled assent. 

*“What made him stare at us so—more 
particularly at Terese? Ugh! that man is 
evil to the core.” 

Terese’s case had departed from her own 
hands. She was provided for, and her fu- 
ture settled, even as she slept. Hope re- 
viewed the matter with her on the following 
day, and laid down its particular points 
with dignity. Their home was hers. There 
was no need of prideful flushes—she was 
not to be dependent. She could embroider 
with Hope—that would ensure her a liveli- 
hood—and here Hope shrugged her shoul- 
ders—and she must pursue her musical 
studies with Michael, and dance, and sing, 
and be happy. Notavery unhappy pros- 
pect, surely, for a girl of seventeen. 

A few grateful tears welled up through 
Terese’s white lids. She wondered vaguely 
how she was ever to repay them—how—in- 
deed? The-old cracked violin, her father’s 
sole legacy, was carried away to her little 
chamber, and reverently hung upon the 
wall; and the poor child, her heart swelling 
with an indefinable happiness and delight, 
nestled down contentedly into this stranger 
nest. 

Charity brings its own reward, since it 
blesses the giver as well as the receiver. 
Michael Gayle had found an embodied sun- 
beam for the wintry shadows of Mrs. Pin- 
chin’s second floor—a magical springtime 
of beauty and youth. It was pleasant to 
watch its unfolding in the warm home at- 
mosphere! It was pleasant to come in at 
twilight, weary and worn, and find her at 
the old piano, singing his quaint German 
songs In their own sonorous tongue; pleas- 
ant to see her of nights when the rain was 
falling, standing dreamy-eyed beside his 
fire, with its light upon her hair; pleasant 
to hear her flitting through the room, shed- 
ding sweetnesses about her, as a flower 
sheds perfume; and, mayhap, he noticed 
the while, the glorious womanhood into 
which she was passing. 

Ascending the stairs one day, Gayle’s 
nostrils were greeted with a peculiar odor 
somewhere near, as of a spice wind, blow- 
ing out of the heart of some tropic summer. 
The matter was more fully explained on 


reaching the landing, where Hope stood, 
indignantly confronting a tall footman in 
livery, who held in his hand a magnificent 
bouquet of hothouse exotics. Michael 
recognized the fellow, with a burning 
thrill. 

“Well,” he said, sharply, “ what do you 
want here?” 

The man baeked off, as if he did not care 
to go, but rather thought it best. 

** Here is a bouquet for Miss Raoul, sir— 
it is to be presented to her, with Colonel 
Hollingsford’s compliments.”’ 

“OY! cried Hope, with an indignant 
shriek. 

Straightway she was pushed into the little 
parlor, and the door closed upon her, shut- 
ting out Michael’s white face, and the im- 
pertinent stare of the footman. What she 
next heard convinced her that the gift and 
its bearer had made a rapid descent of Mrs. 
Pinchin’s stairs. Presently Michael came 
in, looking particularly calm. ; 

**How long has this been in progress, 
Hope?’ he said. 

“T don’t know,’’ answered Hope, quak- 
ing, “a month or more. Pray, don’t dis- 
tress Terese!’ 

will not.” 

**T have sent all the bouquets back, and 
we have not stirred from the house these 
three weeks, just from the fear of meeting 
him.” 

Hope’s eyes flashed angrily. 

‘He will send no more bouquets, I fan- 
cy!’ was the grim rejoinder; why did you 
not tell me of this before?” 

“What good would it havedone? More- 
over, Terese opposed it.”’ 

Michael turned on his heel. 

“Go out henceforth, as you please; I 
will see that you have nothing to fear.” 

And, truth to tell, no more bouquets 
came from Colonel Hollingsford, and things 
went on very much as before, except that 
Terese breathed freer, perhaps, and was al- 
lowed to languish no longer for want of 
fresh air. 

It was in the wet and weary days of early 
spring that Michael fell ill—a slight cold, 
he said, at first; it would soon pas-; he had 
worked too hard. Hope, sitting at the bed- 
side, looked at his pale face and glittering 
eyes, and shivered with mortal terror. 

“*T will send &@ note to the leader of the 
orchestra,’’ he said, faintly; ‘‘do you-think 
you could take it, Hope? He must get 
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some one to fill my place to-night—to-mor- 
row I shall be well again.” 

“Terese will take it, 1 must stay with 
you,”’ answered Hope. 

He looked at her wistfully, but did not 
speak. Terese, quite as pale as Hope her- 
self, threw on her bonnet and shawl, not 
forgetting her heavy veil, and departed 
with fleet steps upon her errand. 

The twilight was already closingin. For 
the street, it was well known to her, and 
not more than a half mile distant. She 
hurried on, jostled rudely by the crowd, the 
raw east wind blowing sharply in her face, 
and tossing back her veil and playing all 
sorts of pranks with her hair. Having duly 
delivered the note, Terese had turned home- 
ward, her pulses quickened by the gathering 
twilight, when she heard behind her on the 
pavement a quick heavy footstep advancing 
swiftly, and directly after, a voice. 

** Miss Raoul,” it called. 

She turned in her terror, throwing back 
her veil to see the dark cruel face of Colonel 
Hollingsford, smiling down into her own, 

‘*At last,” he cried, with an intonation of 
mingled rage and tenderness; “at last, I 
have found you, Terese!” 

Terese rallied with an effort. 

me pass,” she commanded, coldly; 
am going home.” 

“* When you have listened to me,” he an- 
swered, ‘See! the street is quite deserted 
—there is no one near.”” 

‘““How dare you detain me?’ flashed 
‘Terese. 

“*Dare! I like that.” 

She tried to pass him, but his extended 
arm barred her progress. 

‘Hear me, Terese,” he broke forth in 
passionate pleading; “‘a desperate lover 
must needs employ desperate means. Do 
you know how your scorn of me has stung 
—yours and your keepers?’’ 

Terese looked up and down the long street 
in despair. Then she put up her slender 
hand, as if to ward away his words. 

**Do you know the madness you have 
brought upon me, since the night I first 
‘saw and heard you, Terese? Do you know 
that under God’s heaven you are all that [ 
court?” he cried. ‘Good reason, indeed, 
has that poor puppet Gayle to guard you!” 

She answered him with a faint terrified 
cry. ‘Let me go!’ 

He went on, never heeding her: 

“‘This much, at least, you do know—that 


you are a beggar, Terese, fed by the bounty 
of beggars! Come with me, I love you, I 
will give you wealth, honor, position, Leave 
that drivelling fool to his songs—” 

Ah, thank God, some one was coming, at 
last, down the street, nearer and nearer— 
footsteps and voices. She broke from him, 
and fled, as if for life. 

Once arrived on Mrs. Pinchin’s stairs, 
down sat Terese, gasping hoarsely, and 
burst into a passion of tears. She sat there 
along time. She dared not go up to Hope, 
bearing with her any traces of this strange 
disturbance. Gayle was ill, and the little 
woman anxious enough already. Fortu- 
nately for Terese’s secret, Hope’s keen eyes 
now were blind with tears; she hardly knew 
when the young girl appeared, for Michael 
was lying in a deathly stupor, broken only 
by delirious raving. Ah, Terese forgot her 
night’s adventure and Colonel Hollingsford 
then! 

Fever, the physician said—a critical case, 
and the result was doubtful. 

But he was young and strong—he could 
not loose his hold on life so easily. Fierce 
and terrible as the struggles were, the worn 
frame rallied to them, again and yet again, 
with steadily increasing tenacity. Then, 
out from agonies of delirium, fainting, sink- 
ing, dying, he was hurled forth, stark and 
motionless, to wait for the end. 

It dawned at last, with a glimpse of Hope’s 
face looking through the parted curtains of 
the bed, wan and hollew-eyed, as if with 
much watching and weeping—with another 
figure, that was not Hope, kneeling at his 
side, and dropping hot tears upon his hand 
—with droning snatches of old German 
songs—with a sound of footsteps creeping 
stilly and slow across the chamber. 

Soon his convalescence assumed another 
color. Life returned, not in faint gleams, 


but in sober earnest again, with all its old . 


realities. He had been ill for weeks. Te- 
rese had grown thin and pale; Hope was 
but a shadow. 

He asked no questions. Why need he? 
He knew without asking. The hour and 
the strait—all that had been swallowed up 
with his illness, all that remained. Had 
Gayle’s mind been at rest, he might have 
improved rapidly; as it was, week after 
week passed, and still he sat in his darkened 
chamber, weak, and helpless as a child, 

One day a new revelation burst upon 
him. The door communicating with the 
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little parlor had been inadvertently left 
ajar, and glancing listlessly in, Gayle saw a 
sight that made his heart stand still. 

** Terese!’’ he called to the ~lender figure, 
stitching like mad in the window. 

She rose up quickly and came to his side. 

“Where is the piano?” he cried. 

“Tt is—is gone,”’ she faltered, trembling- 
ly, hastening to close the door, but too late. 

“‘And my music-rack, and violin, and the 
pictures?” 

She could not answer. 
face away. 

‘Are they sold?”’ he asked, drearily. 

Yes.”’ 

He lay silent for a long time, looking up 
at her with an indescribable sadness. She 
kept her place at his side, with her face half 
averted, and the long wet lashes darkening 
her cheek. 

“Terese,” he said, at last, “lay your 
head down here on the pillow beside mine,’”’ 

Slowly—reluctantly she obeyed. 

** Bitter as all this seems to me,’’ he said, 
“‘T have one thought that is bitterer still. 
O Terese, Terese, my darling, my little frail 
flower, what will become of you?’’ 

It was acry of unutterable pain, welling 
up through white lips. 

“Sometime, perhaps, you might have 
loved me, Terese!’’ 

She did not soborery. She slid softly 
down to the floor and knelt there beside 
him, with their hands clasped. 

“My God! my God?’ he moaned, with 
his face in the pillow. 

Hope stole in, and found them thus. 

‘** My poor children!’ she sighed, softly. 

“‘Hush!’’ whispered Terese, caressing 
the wasted hand in her own, and looking up 
with holy eyes. ‘‘ We love each other!”’ 

In that chamber, more solemn than the 
chamber of the dead, the day wore on apace. 
Michael had fallen into a quiet sleep, and 
Hope sat beside him, watching. Rising up 
from the window, Terese folded her embroi- 
dery, and with one long wistful look cast at 
the two, went noiselessly out and into her 
own chamber. 

There was a faint sunset glow on the 
walls and the bare painted floor. She stood 
at the threshold and glanced around. Noth- 
ing there but. the veriest necessities—noth- 
ing, surely, to pawn! The windows were 
open, and the noises of children at play near 
by stole dreamily in—there was the rumble 
of wheels on the pavement below. Terese 


She turned her 
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took down the violin from the wall, and 
looked at it fondly in the dying light. 

A tear splashed down on the silent and 
dusty strings. Terese’s face put on a 
dreamy faraway look. She was hearing 
again the fall of the fountain in that old 
court of Paris—seeing the bright laburnum 
flowers bordering its damp dark flags, and a 
wallcress waving from the broken wall, and 
Joan in her white capand wooden shoes, 
sitting at the arched portal, and knitting in 
the sunshine. How dear that old violin 
had been to her father’s heart! When all 
else was sacrificed, he had clung to that as. 
to a friend! And now it was her mite, 
priceless in her eyes, but freely given. 

Concealing it as she best could beneath 
her shawl, Terese stole down the stairs and 
out into the street, noiselessly, lest Hope 
should hear and intercept her. With the 
thought of Colonel Hollingsford and his 
wooing still fresh in her memory, she threw 
a hurried. glance over her shoulder, before 
drawing her thick veil, but the coast was 
quite clear—there was no sign or sound of 
the enemy—nothing but a young spring 
moon laughing out of a misty purple cloud 
down into her face—Terese set hastily forth. 

Out of that narrow street into the crowd- 
ed thoroughfares. On, and yet on. The 
shops grew interminable. She read their 
signs carefully as she went along. Pres- 
ently Terese paused with a deep-drawn 
breath; then opening a door gently, she 
went in. 

Yes, that was the place. A diagy oil 
lamp lighted it, sputtering feebly. Behind 
the counter stood the proprietor—a little 
old man, with a hooked nose and eyes like 
two glass beads. Terese advanced, with 
faltering steps, and laid the violin upon the 
counter. 

‘*Would you,” she asked, faintly, ‘loan 
me twenty shillings upon this instrument 
for afew weeks? Ido not care to sell it if 
I can help it.’’ 

The pawnbroker took up the violin and 
examined it by his sputtering lamp; then 
Terese’s heart began to sink. 

Twenty shillin’!’ he echoed, scornfully. 

“I would redeem it soon,” faltered Te- 
rese. 

He jerked it away with his skinny fore- 


r. 

“‘Umph! I lend no monish on dat!” 
Terese stared at him blankly. 

“ Surely it is worth something?” she said. 
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“Then de young lady better take it to 
another shop,”’ answered the man. 

Terese put the violin beneath her shawl 
again, and went away. For a time she had 
no further purpose or hope. Then the 
thought of a second trial occurred to her. 
How could she go back to those stripped 
and lonely rooms at Mrs. Pinchin’s, failing 
of her tribute so pitiably! This time she 
would offer the violin for sale. 

A great window of plate glass, filled with 
leaves of music and the portrait of a prima 
donna, soon presented to Terese the field 
that she sought. Pressing close to her the 
violin, of little value, as it seemed, to any 
but herself, she entered the store beyond, 
which chanced to be deserted, except by a 
genial middle-aged man, engaged in arrang- 
ing some packages of music on the long and 
ladened shelves, humming to himself as he 
worked, 

To him Terese made known her errand. 
Her veil had blown aside, and the gentle- 
man stood, listening quietly, and taking in 


ata glance the pale refined face thus re-. 


vealed, the delicate shape, the shrinking 
sorrowful air. His keen gray eyes softened 
at the sight. 

‘Tam sorry,” he began, politely, draw- 
ing the bow across the dusty strings, ‘‘ but 

‘I fear, my dear young lady, that the instru- 
“ment is now nearly worthless—was a fine 
one in its day.” 

** But,” pleaded Terese, ‘‘ could it not be 
repaired?” 

**T will examine it, if you wish,” said the 
gentleman, kindly. 

She made a quick assenting gesture. 

“* Perhaps you would call to-morrow?” 

Her cheek flushed, painfully. 

cannot,”’ answered Terese; ‘* pardon 
me—it is a matter of immediate necessity.” 

Ah r’ 

He laid the violin upon the counter; then 
suddenly raised it again and shook it vio- 
lently. Terese heard a dull grating sound. 

“‘ There is something within it,’’ he said. 

Away flew the dark stained woodwork 
from. under his hand, anda cry, sharp and 
sudden, broke from Terese, as, fluttering 
downward to her feet, fell two folded pa- 
pers, one discolored by time, the other bear- 
ing the impress of a later day. 

_ Like one in a dream, Terese stooped and 

picked them up. On the folded surface of 
one she read, “‘To my daughter, Terese 
Agnes Raoul.” On the other, ‘The mar- 


riage certificate of Jean Louis Raoul and 
Agnes Hollingsford.”’ 

Tremblingly she tore the first one wide 
open. It ran thus: 


“Paris, Sept. 10th, 18—. 

““My Curip,—At last I have decided!— 
for your sweet sake we will go to America 
—to those who cursed your mother, and 
broke her heart, and spurned her from their 
doors, because she dared choose the bitter 
part of love and sorrow—because she dared 
follow to exile and death your wretched 
father! You do not remember her, Terese 
—she kissed you once—then died. Since 
that hour I have lived—broken-hearted, in- 
deed, but lived to love and cherish you for 
her sake, and to hate with the deepest ha- 
tred the hard and cruel hearts that left her 
to die here in a foreign land, alone and un- 
forgiven. But the world and its sorrows 
recede now, and Agnes and heaven grow 
nearer. If I live to reach America, you will 
not see this paper; if not, go to William 
Hollingsford, and tell him you are the child 
of that daughter that he disowned—a sup- 
pliant for a tithe of his idle millions, yours 
by right of birth and blood—and if he asks 
of her, tell him that she died forgiving, if 
not forgiven! Your FatuHEr.”’ 


With a cry that made the place ring, Te- 
rese caught up the violin from under the 
nose of the astonished shopkeeper, and fled 
into the street. 

Home—home to Michael and to Hope, 
with such news as they had never heard be- 
fore! How she reached them she could 
never tell! Her first memory was of kneel- 
ing on the floor of the poor bare chamber, 
sobbing on Hope’s lap, and seeing Michael, 
pale and emaciated, bolstered up in bed, 
with the marriage certificate in his hand, 
looking at her with hollow despairing eyes. 

““O Terese, Terese!’’ he cried, “‘I have 
lost you at last!’ 

But she took his hand in her own, and 
pressed it to her forehead and her lips. Her 
holy eyes filled with unspeakable tender- 
ness, 

“Ah no!’ she answered him, “‘ my own 
—my dearest love!’ 

That evening, in obedience to a summons 
duly sent them—for Terese would not wait 
—the carriage of Raoul and Ransom drove 
swiftly up to Mrs. Pinchin’s door. Mi- 
chael’s sick room was turned into a cham- 
ber of consultation, and by morning the 
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story was abroad. Old wrongs at last were 
righted! The daughter of Agnes Hollings- 
ford stood in the halls of her fathers, nurs- 
ing, in the new atmosphere of their luxury, 
her new-made husband back to health and 
strength once more. Nolongera “ beggar’’ 
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was she, and Colonel Hollingsford stood afar 
off, gnashing his teeth in fruitless rage, and 
looking on the glory that was his no more. 
And Hope—dear little Hope—she had cast 
her bread upon the waters, and it had re- 
turned to her, 


MY ROSARY. 


BY THE LATE MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Sitting within my silent room to-night, 
My thoughts are stilled, my truant fancies flee, 
And with the softened fading of the light 
Come thoughts of thee, 


The day is done, and with its hours depart 
The jar and fret of earthly sights and sounds, 
And night seems bringing to each weary heart 
Peace which abounds, 


Low sighs the breeze through summer’s clustering vine, 
Richly, upon the silence of the night, 
The garden roses spill their scented wine, 
Drunk with delight. 


Her affluent splendors veiled, the Summer lies; 
Odors and incense rising through the dusk 
Envelop all beneath the twilight skies 
In clouds of musk, 


And through the glories of the summer-time, 
And through the sweets of this still starry night, 
My thoughts are woven in a changeful rhyme, 
Now dark, now bright. 
. And through my musing runs a thought of thee, 
Friend of my heart, distant, and yet so near, 
And in each dream, in letters bright, I see 
Thy name appear. 
O, to thy heart, when thus I sit and muse, 
Comes no light whisper, thrilling, sweet and clear? 
And to its fond appeal canst thou refuse 
To lend an ear? 


The night wears on, while I my prayers repeat, 
Like some lone saint, or holy devotee, 
Making the letters of thy name, my sweet, 


My rosary. 


O, on the borders of that mystic land 


Through which alone in dreams we wander now, . ri 
I seem to feel the touch of thy dear hand 


Upon my brow. 


And though alone in visions of the night, 
In dreams alone we now each other see, 
Let’s hope erelong to lose the dreams in bright 
Reality. 
Norfolk, Va., July, 1876. 
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The Heiress and her Guardian. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS. H. CAMERON, 


CHAPTER I. 
SOTHERNE COURT. 


_ A Fare flat valley wherein a river winds 
and winds like a streak of light; low round- 
ed hills, purple with evening shadows, melt- 
ing away into a yellow sky; russet woods, 
wide meadows, cows waiting at the farm 
gates, wagons jogging wearily homeward 
through the lanes, and over it all the golden 
hazy glow of an autumn sunset. 

This is what Sotherne Court—red-gabled 
and many-windowed, standing aloft on the 
slope of the hills—looks down upon, whilst 
Juliet Blair, fair queen of the old house and 
of the many rich acres on every side of it, 
sits alone under the sycamore tree on the 
lawn. 

She had thrown off her hat, and the slant- 
ing sunlight flickered through the drooping 
branches over the small dark head and 
among the rich laces and draperies of her 
dress. Here and there a yellow leaf had 
fluttered down upon her from the tree 
above. A little shower of roseleaves lay at 
her feet, and a sleepy bumble-bee kept on 
buzzing backwards and forwards in front of 
her. 

She had neither work nor book; her slight 
hands were clasped together idly upon her 
knee, and her face was turned towards the 
fast sinking sun across the valley below. It 
needed not the warm glow of the sunshine 
to set that face alight. 

The small mobile features, the rich curves 
of the sensitive mouth, the dark passionate 
eyes inherited from the young Spanish 
mother who has lain for years in the church- 
yard below, all speak of an ardent and im- 
pulsive nature; a nature that is intense in 
its capabilities of loving and suffering, yet 
with that strange mixture of weakness and 
recklessness, that is so often the fatal curse 
of an impetuous character. 

Miss Blair of Sotherne Court is by no 
means an unimportant personage in her na- 
tive county. For years she had been the 
idol of a doting father who, after the un- 
happy death of his young wife, in the first 
year of their marriage, had centred every 


hope and thought in the child whose birth 
had cost its mother her life. 

Miss Blair—she had never even in her 
baby days been called anything else—was, 
in her father’s eyes, a person of the greatest 
importance; everything was done with a 
view to her comfort and in accordance with 
her wishes. From the time when she could 
speak her own mind—and it was pretty 
early in life that she learned to do so—Mr, 
Blair would never so much as cut down a 
tree on the estate without consulting his 
little daughter. And even when, with that 
fatality which seems sometimes to take pos- 
session of old gentlemen, he suddenly 
brought home a second wife when he was 
nearly sixty—a person most unsuited to 
him in every way—he lost no time in mak- 
ing Mrs. Blair number two understand that 
she was to be but nominal mistress in the 
house that was eventually to belong to his 
young daughter. 

Mrs. Blair sat for two years at the head 
of her husband’s table, and then the old 
man died; and the day after the funeral 
Juliet, who at seventeen was fully conscious 
of her new dignities, sailed up to the post 
of honor at the dinner-table, and motioned 
to her stepmother to take the place at the 
side which she had hitherto occupied her- 
self; a position which Mrs. Blair was far 
too wise a woman to dispute. 

For Juliet was now mistress where she 
had been but daughter. The house and all 
the broad lands were hers, and the widow 
was left with only a modest jointure, to 
which Juliet at once, in accordance with 
her father’s wishes, added the request that 
she would make her home at Sotherne 
Court as long as it should suit them both to 
live together. 

Mrs, Blair accepted the offer, as she her- 
self would have said, “‘in a right spirit,” 
People said it was an unjust will and hard 
upon her; but, if she thought so herself, she 
never said so, nor gave Juliet for a moment 
to understand that :he was otherwise than 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

A guardian and trustee had been ap- 
pointed to the young heiress; a certain Col- 
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onel Fleming, the son of an old college 
friend of Mr. Blair’s, who held a military 
appointment at Bombay, where he had 
been for many years. When Mr. Blairdied 
it was not considered necessary for Colonel 
Fleming to come home. A great many let- 
ters passed between him and Mr. Bruce, 
. the family solicitor; sundry papers and doc- 
uments were sent out to him, which he 
duly signed and returned; and he wrote 
two letters to his young ward, whom he 
had not seen since she was five years old. 

After that Juliet heard nothing more of 
her guardian for several years, and privately 
hoped she might not in any way be trou- 
bled with him. But when she was twenty- 
one there were sundry alterations in rents, 
and transfers of leases, an accumulation of 
voluminous accounts, and so much business 
of different kinds to be gone through, that 
Mr. Bruce deemed it advisable to have the 
advice and presence of Miss Blair’s guar- 
dian. He therefore wrote to Bombay and 
urged him to come home. 

Colonel Fleming thought Miss Blair and 
the Sotherne estates an intolerable nuisance. 
He had lived in India for so many years 
that he had lost his interest in England, 
and he had no particular desire to come 
home. It had always been a puzzle to him 
why Mr. Blair, who had been very kind to 
him many years ago, when he was quite a 
young fellow just joining his regiment, 
should have chosen him, of all people, to be 
his daughter’s guardian. As long as it en- 
tailed no troubie he did not so much object 
to it; but when it came to going home to 
look after all these things which he hardly 
understood—why, it was a nuisance, no 
doubt. Still, if Mr. Bruce considered it es- 
sential, of course it must be done. 

Mr. Bruce did consider it essential, and 
Colonel F.eming came home. 

Colonel Fleming has now been at Sotherne 
Court a week, and for several hours in the 
day he and Mr. Bruce, who is also staying 
in the house, are closeted together over the 
accounts; after which the keeper is sent in 
with Miss Blair’s compliments to ask 
whether they would like to shoot, and the 
two gentlemen go off together after the 
pheasants. 

Perhaps it is the good shooting, or the 
quiet and peace of the country, or the luxu- 
rious ease of the comfortable old house, or 
perhaps it is all these things together and 
something more; but Colonel Fleming is in- 
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expressibly charmed and soothed by the life 
at Sotherne Court, and he begins to hope 
these accounts and papers which he dreaded 
so much at first may last for many days 
longer. Juliet, from her seat under the 
walnut tree, catches sight of the sportsmen 
as they come wandering homewards; she 
puts on her hat and goes to meet them 
coming up the hill. 

Hugh Fleming thinks he never saw a 
sweeter type of womanhood than this girl 
who is his ward, and yet almost a stranger 
tohim. Juliet is in black, a rich heavy 
silk deeply trimmed with lace (she never 
wears any but the hand:omest dresses), a 
white shady straw hat over her eyes, anda 
knot of scarlet geraniums in the front of her 
dress; and she comes towards him witha 
little timid smile that somehow cannot be 
usual to the imperious Miss Blair. 

In after years he often thought of her as 
he saw her that evening. 

** Have you had good sport?” 

She looked at her guardian; but little Mr. 
Bruce, fat and fussy, with his face very red 
from his walk, and his hat pushed far off 
his bald head, answered her: 

* Capital, my dear, capital. Bigley wood 
is as good covert as ever; and I can tell you, 
Miss Blair, you have got a guardian who is 
a firstrate hot!” 

**T am afraid I am wasting my time dread- 
fully, Juliet,”? says Colonel Fleming, turn- 
ing to his ward. He called her Juliet from 
the first in his letters, and he cannot drop it 
now. “I have done no work to-day to 
speak of.”’ 

**The more time you waste at Sotherne 
the better I shall be pleased, Colonel Flem- 
ing,’’ answers Juliet, with her little gra- 
cious-hostess manner. ‘“ Besides, in such 
lovely weather it would be asin to be in- 
deors. We shall not get many more such 
summer days in October.” 

**No, indeed.””’ And then they saunter 
homewards together, the two men one on 
each side of her. 

Mr. Bruce begins chattering about the 
people at the farm—Joe Biggs, who has set 
up a puvlic in the village; Mary Hale, who 
wants to be infant school-mistress—and a 
hundred other little local topics which he 
and Juliet have had in common for years, 
and which Miss Blair, as Lady Bountiful of 
the parish, is bound to be consulted about. 

And Colonel Fleming walks on beside her 
in silence. He is a tall slight man, with a 
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soldierly upright figure that makes him look 
younger than he is; there are deep lines 
scored upon his face, and silver streaks in 
his dark hair and mustache; and he is tan- 
ned, and bronzed, and weather-beaten by 
the Eastern skies. He is by no meansa 
handsome man, and yet the strongly marked 
features have a charm of their own that 
almost gives the effect of beauty. 

Juliet keeps covertly glancing up at him 
from beneath her dark lashes, but, if he 
sees her, he does not seem to do so; his eyes 
are fixed on the house in front of them. 

Juliet, imperious little queen, accustomed 
to have everything ber own way, and tired, 
perhaps, of good Mr. Bruce and his voluble 
stories, gets impatient. 

** You are very silent, my guardian; what 
are you thinking of?” 

“Of you, my ward,” answers Hugh, 
turning to her with one of those sudden 
smiles that are so fascinating on a grave 
stern face, 

* Of me!” she cries, flushing up with 
pleasure. 

* Yes, of you, Juliet, as you were years 
ago, when I was last at Sotherne, a little 
dancing bright-eyed child, clinging on to 
your father’s hand; an impetuous, self- 
willed little monkey you were, I remember. 
I was wondering if you were much altered 
now—now that I find you a tall stately 
young woman, with ever so many lovers.’’ 

** You will find me pretty self-willed still, 
especially about the lovers!” said Juliet, 
laughing. 

“Ah! I have no doubt.” 

And Juliet blushes rather prettily; she 
could hardly have told why. 

And so they come to the house. 

** How is your stepmother’s headache?’’ 
asks Colonel Fleming, as he makes way for 
Juliet at the doorway. 

**O, she wont appear again to-day,” an- 
swers the girl, carelessly. 

** She seems a great invalid.” 

dreadful!’ says Juliet, with a little 
sneer that her guardian thinks rather un- 
becoming. 

Mrs. Blair does not appear at dinner-time, 
so the three dine aud spend the evening 
alone; a quiet peaceful evening. Old Mr, 


Bruce gets drowsy after the good cookery 
and the excellent wine, and dozes in his 
armchair; Juliet, at her piano, crones over 
all sorts of dreamy old songs to herself one 
after the ouher; and Colonel Fleming sits 
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bolt upright under the reading-lamp at the 
centre-table, with a volume of Napier’s 
‘Peninsular War” in his hand. 

It is a book he professes to admire im- 
mensely; but, if any one had taken the 
trouble to watch him narrowly this even- 
ing, it might have been seen that during a 
whole hour he has turned over only one 
page, and that his eyes were fixed over the 
top of the book on to the fire beyond. 

Now and then, as some familiar old strain 
comes from the singer behind him, a sort of 
spasm of pain fleets rapidly across his stern 
features; but for that you might imagine 
his thoughts to be far away. 


‘* When thou art near me sorrow seems to fly; 
And then I feel, as well I may, 
That on this earth there dwells no one so blest 
as I! 
But, when thou leav’st me, doubts and fears 
arise, 


And darkness comes where all before was light. 
The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 
And, when they leave me, all within is night,”’ 


sings Juliet, with her rich contralto voice, 
trembling with a tenderness and passion of 
which she herself is hardly conscious. 

**Sing that again,’”’ says Colonel Fleming, 
as the last notes died away. 

“Do you like it? Idid not know you 
were listening; it is one of my pets.” 

And once more the sweet old song rings 
through the silent room. 

But she is conscious of an audience this 
time, and does not sing it quite so well, 

He does not interrupt her again. 

Old days, old scenes, conjured up by the 
quaintly sweet song, are coursing rapidly 
through his brain. He sees once more 
through the mist of years a rose-covered 
cottage near a wood, an open window, him- 
self a happy penniless lieutenant, leaning 
outside against the window-sash, listening 
to a sweet voice that sings over again: 


“The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 
And, when they leave me, all within is night.” 


And then, from the gloom towards him, ad- 
vances a girl with blonde head and blue 
eyes; who stretches out her hands to him 
for one moment—one moment, and she is 
gone; and he sees only a face; the same 
face, but cold, and white, and impassive, as 
he saw her last—ah! God, in her coffin! 

““O my darling, my lost darling?’ he 
murmurs below his breath. 

And meanwhile Juliet, at the piano, is 
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singing a joyful song about hope, and new 
life, and lowe that never dies. 

She is nothing to him, this dark-eyed girl 
with her passionate voice; it is but a ficti- 
tious tie that has bound them together. He 
knows her not; she has no part in his life 
orin his past; she does not even remind 
him in the faintest degree of that other who 
has gone, and whose memory is dearer to 
him than the sight of all other women; and 
yet there is a something in this imperious 
girl who is haughty to all others, and who 
yet can be humble with him—who is a 
queen, and yet a child—that attracts him 
wonderfully. 

Colonel Fleming throws Napier’s ‘ Pe- 
ninsular War” impatiently aside, and 
walks across the room to the back of her 
chair. 

“You have given me a great deal of 
pleasure by your singing, Juliet; a great 
deal of pleasure, and a great deal of pain.”’ 

Pain?” she asks, looking at him inquir- 
ingly; “‘I am sorry for that; but if the 
pleasure has been greater than the pain—’”’ 

**] don’t say that; the pleasure was pain. 
The two are often so mixed up as to be in- 
distinguishable. You are perhaps too 
young to know this.’’ 

“No, indeed, I understand you perfectly. 
Was it my singing that pained you?” 

“Tt recalled the past,’? he answered, al- 
most sternly. 

She looked at him alittle curiously. What 
was his past? she wondered. 

“It is that old song; I am very sorry; I 
will never sing it again.” — 

**Don’t say that, my dear child. I told 
you the pain was pleasant; and I dare say I 
shall often ask you for it.’? He laid his 
hand lightly on hers as he spoke, in a man- 
ner that was almost fatherly. Juliet hardly 
seemed to appreciate it; she rose and began 
putting away her music. 

“Tf you will excuse me for saying so, I 
cannot help thinking that there is some- 
thing morbid and unreal in trying to foster 
and cherish the memory of any sorrow that 
is long ago gone by. Is it not a proof that 
the trouble is a trouble no lenger if we have 
to make a perpetual effort of conscience to 
keep it alive?” 

She could not tell what made her say this, 
not kindly nor gently, but rather bitterly 
and hardly. Colonel Fleming looked at her 


for an instant in astonishment, and then 
said, somewhat coldly: 
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“If you were older you would perhaps 
understand better how some things in one’s 
life are so part of one’s self that no effort is 
required either to forget or to remember 
them, I trust, my dear Juliet, that you 
may never find out this by experience.”’ 

And then he turned away and took up his 
“Peninsular War” again. But afterwards, 
in the night, he lay awake long and thought 
much of her words. They had cut him like 
aknife when she had spoken them, but, 
after all, was she not perhaps right? Was 
the memory of that dead girl indeed a liv- 
ing sorrow to him, or had the sorrowing for 
her become a habit, or almost, as Juliet had 
said, an effort of conscience? Colonel 
Fleming found that he could give no satis- 
factory answer to these questions. 

Meanwhile, Juliet had gone to bedina 
great fit of indignation against herself. 
Why had she spoken so tohim? Why had 
she shocked and startled him with her un- 
kind and heartless words? What had pos- 
sessed her? 

She could not say. Only she knew that 
she felt a blind unreasoning hatred against 
that “‘ past’? of which he had spoken sv re- 
gretfully, and yet so tenderly—a woman, of 
course! What past can aman have ina 
woman’s eyes that is not connected with 
her own sex? 

But how foolish of her to imagine that 
her guardian, Colonel Fleming, old enough 
nearly to be her father, had had no such 
past, no woman to love or to deceive him in 
all the years he had lived! 

And, after all, what could it matter to 
her—Juliet Blair—whether this were so or 
not? She asked herself this last question 
several times over, and ended by answering 
it to herself very definitely before she went 
to sleep. Decidedly no; it did not matter 
to her in the least! 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. BLAIR’S FIRST MOVE. 


Tue following morning found Colonel 
Fleming to all appearance hard at work in 
the library. The table was covered with 
papers and books—big parchment deeds, 
account books of all sizes and kinds, letters, 
and notebooks full of pencil memoranda; 
and in front of them all sat Miss Blair’s 
guardian, with his forehead leaning on one 
hand and a pen in the other. 
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Mr. Bruce had set him his task, and left 
‘him, if the truth must be told, to slink away 
and read the morning papers. 

**Tt is quite necessary that you should 
understand the nature of all these things, 
my dear sir,’’ he had said; “if you will 
kindly read these deeds very carefully 
through and go over the Holmby farm ac- 
counts, I will look in upon you by-and-by 
and see how you are getting on. I should 
only bewilder you if I were to stay with you 
now, and it is perfectly simple, my dear sir, 
perfectly simple, I assure you.’”’ And with 
that Mr: Bruce had retired to the breakfast- 
room, with the “ Times” under his arm, 
chuckling inwardly at the prospect of a 
good hour’s quiet read before he need in 
any way disturb the labors of the much be- 
wildered colonel. 

The library windows opened on to the 
rose garden, and there among the late au- 
tumn roses, with a basket and a pair of big 
scissors, wandered Juliet, cutting a few 
flowers, and clipping off a dead leaf ora 
drooping branch here and there; not doing 
much good thereby, and considerably dis- 
turbing the peace of mind of the head gar- 
dener, who hovered about in the distance 
eyeing her suspiciously. 

A pretty graceful figure in perpetual mo- 
tion, passing and repassing continually be- 
fore the library windows ;—what a fatal dis- 
traction fora man with sheets of dry ac- 
counts spread out before him, for which the 
beauty of the morning alone made him feel 
sufficiently disinclined! 

To do Miss Blair justice, she was quite 
unconscious of being watched. The writ- 
ing-table in the library was not close to the 
windows, and there were muslin draperies 
in front of them, which made it difficult to 
see plainly into the room from the sunshine 
outside, even if it had occurred to her to 
Jook that way, which it did not. 

Juliet knew that she was handsome, but 
I doubt if she often thought about it. It 
was not as a beauty that she estimated her- 
self. She had plenty of self-esteem, but it 
was as Miss Blair, the owner of Sotherne, 
whose position gave her aright to a voice 
in everything that concerned her native 
county, who indeed had a right to a vote— 
she often said indignantly—as much right 
as Squire Travers and Sir George Ellison, 
her neighbors on either side! If Juliet val- 
ued herself at all, it was in this light, and 
not at all on account of her beauty. 
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Moreover, Juliet was singularly simple- 
minded. She flitted about among her roses 
because she wanted some flowers for her 
drawing-room, and enjoyed cutting them 
herself, without a passing thought of what 
sort of a picture it was she made, as she 
moved to and fro before the windows. 

Meanwhile Colonel Fleming was looking 
at her intently. How graceful she was! 
How beautiful! And what a fine character 
was traced on that open fearless face! How 
wonderfully she interested him! Was it 
not certainly his duty as her guardian to 
study her character and learn to understand 
and know her thoroughly? Of course she 
was nothing to him personally; a mere 
child, albeit a most charming one, She had 
not the sweet gentlensss of that other wo- 
man who was the love of his life, and who 
was dead; but, after all, that did not matter 
to him, for of course she was nothing, never 
could be anything to him of that kind; all 
that sort of thing was over and done with 
for him forever. He was her guardian; 
simply and solely her guardian, and she his 
ward, his child almost. And surely it was 
most proper and most right that he should 
try and win her affection and confidence, in 
order that he might obtain that influence 
over her which her poor father would cer- 
tainly have wished him to exercise. 

Just at this point of his reflections there 
came shambling across the lawn towards 
Miss Blair a tall loosely built young fellow 
about three-and-twenty. He had fair 
straight hair, and blue eyes, in one of which 
was stuck an eyeglass, and a pale but not 
bad-looking face, with fairly good features 
set in a little straw-colored frame of young 
whiskers, 

He came and stood behind Juliet as she 
bent over her rosebushes, looking very ner- 
vous and shy, and didn’t seem to know 
quite what to do with his arms and legs. 

** Hallo, Cis!’ she said, turning round 
suddenly upon him; ‘I didn’t see yon. 
How are you?”’ And she put out two fin- 
gers to him. 

Cecil Travers took the fingers, pressed 
them adoringly between both his hands, 
and bent over them in speechless worship. 

‘Home for your holidays, Cis?” said 
Juliet, unconcernedly snipping off a rose 
with her disengaged hand and not looking 
at him as she spoke. 

“ Holidays! You mean vacations!’ an- 
swered the youth, rather indignantly; “ why 
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—what are you thinking of, Juliet? Don’t 
you know that I have left Oxford for good 
now? I have been in Scotland shooting 
lately,” he added, rather grandly. 

O—ah! yes, I forgot,” said Juliet, coolly 
going on with her snipping and clipping. 

He stood by her fora minute or two in 
silence, watching her. 

‘Have you nothing to say to me at all, 
Juliet? Here have I been away two months, 
and I thought you would be glad to see me 
back, and you don’t speak to me, you don’t 
even look at me!’’ 

**T am very sorry, Cis; I am sure I don’t 
mean to be unkind to you; what shall I say 
to you? I hope you have enjoyed yourself 
—how is your father? and have you brought 
any message from Georgie? and—why, Cis!’ 
turning upon him and looking at him for 
the first time full in the face, ‘‘ why how 
your whiskers have grown!’ 

Now, if there is anything a young man of 
three-and-twenty, who has left college and 
considers himself in every way a man, hates, 
loathes and detests, it is to have remarks 
made upon his improved looks, height or 
hirsute adornments, especially when, as in 
this case, the remark is made laughingly by 
the object of his affections, whom he wor- 
ships and adores, and to whom he has been 
in the habit of writing the most passionate 
and despairing love sonnets, sitting up late 
every night composing them for the last 
two years, and then burning them in the 
eandle before getting into bed. 


Julist, fair object of all my hopes and fears, 
For whom I nightly shed these bitter tears, 
Low bowed beneath thy feet I lie, 

Smile once upon me, or I die— 


ran the last of these productions. Luckily 
Juliet had never seen any of them, or how 
she would have laughed! 

And now this divinity for whom he said 
he ghed tears nightly, and under whose feet 
he was supposed to be stretched at full 
length occasionally, looked at him with 
those great deep eyes of. hers, which in an- 
other epic poem he had compared to the 
stars of heaven, and told him deliberately 
that his whiskers had grown! 

“If you can’t find anything better than 
that to say, I'd better go,’”’ he said, turning 
away with a very red face. 

** My dear Cis, don’t be so silly.” And 
she held out her hand to him, which, of 


course, he seized upon, and came back close 
to her at once, 

“Tf you wont stare at me in that lacka- 
daisical way, I shall have plenty to say to 
you, and of course I am delighted to see 
you back. Here! hold my basket for me, 
and then I can go on with my roses and 
talk at the same time. Now, let me see; 
what news have I? O, you know my guar- 
dian is here?” 

‘So I heard. What a nuisance!” said 
Cis, quite restored to felicity, and following 
her about with the basket in both hands. 

** Not at all,” said Miss Blair, with dig- 
nity; ‘*I like Colonel Fleming very much.” 

‘You didn’t think you would before he 
came, and I suppose he is a stupid dried-up 
old fogy.” 

** Nothing of the sort,’”’ answered Juliet, 
sharply, with an indignant flush on her face 
—she could hardly have told why. ‘ Col- 
onel Fleming is a most charming man, and 
I wont hear him spoken of disrespectfully; 
and, Cis, if you can find nothing to say but 
what is rude and disagreeable—Here! give 
me the basket.”’ 

*“O Juliet, Juliet! don’t be angry with 
me; don’t take the basket away; I’ll say 
anything you like.’”?’ And between them 
the basket rolled to the ground, spreading 
the roses about on the lawn, Cis took the 
opportunity of catching hold of Juliet’s 
hand and pressing it eagerly, whilst she 
burst out laughing at his agitated and pite- 
ous countenance. 

And Colonel Fleming, inside the library, 
leaned both elbows on the table and looked 
on frowning. ‘“Corifound that impudent 
puppy!’ he muttered. He could not hear 
their voices, but the acting of the little 
scene was pretty plain to him, 

The young fellow’s adoring looks, the 
way he bent over her hand, the half-quarrel, 
the reconciliation, and then the scuffle over 
the basket, and Juliet’s merry laughter—it 
was all such a natural little love scene to be 
enacted between two young people on a 
sunny morning among the rosebushes. 

Ah, I see you are looking at them. Don’t 
they make a pretty picture together?” said 
a soft suave voice behind his chair. 

Colonel Fleming jumped up hurriedly. 
Behind him stood a lady in the most be- 
eoming of lilac cashmere morning-gowns, 
softened by rich Valenciennes lace at the 
throat and wrists. She leaned one elbow 
on the top of his armchair and held up a 
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gold eyeglass through which she looked ad- 
miringly at the young people outside in the 
garden, . 

She might have been eight or nine and 
thirty, and had evidently been, indeed she 
still was, a very pretty woman. Her hair, 
fair and soft, if a little thin, was billowed 
up into numberless curls and puffs above 
her smooth white forehead, and surmounted 
by the tiniest and daintiest Valenciennes 
lace cap. Her complexion was of that inde- 
scribably delicate transparency which sug- 
gests irresistibly the presence of rose-pow- 
der and veloutine; her eyes, blue and large, 
although a little cold and hard, were traced 
round their lids with a dark line which 
surely nature alone could never have drawn 
there; and her lips were of that brilliant 
coral hue which no young blood of twenty 
ever gave; in a word, we all know the sort 
of woman—a beautiful make-up—the de- 
tails were revolting, but the whole effect 
was enchanting. 

“‘ Such a pretty picture!” said this lady, 
again referring to the couple in the garden, 
who by this time had moved off nearly out 
of sight. 

‘Mrs, Blair! good-morning. I hope your 
headache is better to-day,’ said Colonel 
Fleming, as he jumped up with a start that 
was almost guilty. 

“A little better, thanks,” she answered, 
with a resigned sigh, sinking down intoa 
low armchair. ‘I ama sad sufferer, you 
know; the circumstances of my life have 
quite shattered my health — quite shat- 
tered!’ she repeated, with a wan melan- 
choly smile. 

** Indeed, I am very sorry you have such 
bad health,’ answered he, not knowing 
quite what form of sympathy was expected 
of him. 

**However—ah, well! I don’t wish to 
speak of myself, Colonel Fleming; I never 
think of myself, as you well know. It was 
of that dear child we were speaking—our 
child, I might almost call her, might I not?” 
And here Mrs. Blair looked up at him with 
a smile that was almost seraphic. 

The colonel bowed stiffly. It was buta 
few minutes ago that in his own thoughts 
he had called Juliet his child, and felt quite 
fatherly towards her; but that was before 
the appearance of that lovesick-looking 
youth; and, moreover, the notion of a joint 
property in her with Mrs. Blair was not al- 


together agreeable to him. 


“You see how it all is with our dear 
child, don’t you, Colonel Fleming?” con- * 
tinued Mrs. Blair. 

“Indeed! I hardly know what you refer 
to.”’ 

“Aha! sly man!” said the lady, tapping 
him sportively with her fan. “Ah, you 
gentlemen always pretend to be so impas- 
sive in matters of love. Now love is my at- 
mosphere, my life! I worship a love affair. 
To see two young hearts drawn together in 
pure confiding affection, is a sight to make 
angels weep with joy!” And here Mrs. 
Blair, to show her sympathy with the an- 
gels, applied the corner of her lace pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes, looking furtively 
at it afterwards to make sure that she had 
not rubbed off any of the bismuth, 

Colonel Fleming pushed his hand into his 
trousers pockets, stared at his own feet, 
lifted his eyebrows, and said, “‘Ah, yes; 
very true!’ with the air of one who expects 
shortly to be hanged, after the manner of 
men in such embarrassing circumstances, 

‘So sure you would agree with me,” mur- 
mured the widow, with asigh. ‘* You will 
feel, I am sure, what a comfort it must be 
to me to see everything going on so well 
with my darling Juliet and Cecil Travers— 
so suitable in every way; in position, in 
fortune, in mind, and in age—don’t you 
think it a great thing for people to be well- 
matched in age, Colonel Fleming?” And 
here she glanced up at him with a little 
cunning look in her cold blue eyes. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Blair; but you your 
self—” 

“Ah, don’t speak of my unhappy lifel 
pray spare me allusions to my widowed 
state. It is because, alas, I felt the dis- 
crepancy myself; because, because—’ Here 
a gentle fit of sobs interrupted her, and she 
retired again behind her handkerchief, 

‘““My dear Mrs. Blair!’ remonstrated 
Hugh Fleming, feeling more and more ill at 
ease. ‘‘IamsureI am quite distressed to 
have recalled anything painful; pray, for- 
give me,” 

“Say no more, dear friend,” said the 
lady, holding out a white hand towards 
him, which common politeness forced him 
to hold for a moment in hisown. ‘* Say no 
more; I know your good heart, I can appre- 
ciate the delicacy of your sentiments; but 
to return to our beloved girl. Is it neta 
comfort to think that a husband is already 
found for her; one who is suitable to her, 
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so desirable in every way, and so devoted" to 
her, so devoted to her?” 

“Am I to understand, Mrs. Blair, that 
your stepdaughter is engaged to this Mr.— 
Mr. Travers?” said Colonel Fleming, with 
acold stiffness which he in vain attempted 
to conceal. 

Again Mrs. Blair looked up at him witha 
quick sly glance of curiosity. 

“Well, not engaged exactly,” she re- 
sumed, looking down again and smoothing 
out the soft folds of her dress. ‘‘ I suppose 
to say engaged would perhaps be rather 
premature; but the dear children under- 
stand each other thoroughly. Cecil is most 
eager, dear fellow, but Juliet is a little coy 
and uncertain as yet. Of course girls are 
always timid in such cases, as I was myself, 
I well remember!’ with alittle sigh over 
the recollection. 

**Ah, then Juliet is not quite so devoted 
as the young man!” said Hugh, with a lit- 
tle smile. 

** Now, now, colonel, you mustn’t be hard 
on the dear child. No lack of tenderness 
and heart there, I can assure you. But 
girls ought to hang back a little, and it has 
been so long planned and arranged for her 
—tier dear father was so anxious, and set- 
tled it all long ago with old Mr. Travers— 
and he spoke of it on his deathbed, he did 
indeed, almost with his dying breath; and 
the properties adjoining and all make it so 
very important—and Mr. Bruce and I of 
course have always felt it our duty to place 
it before her, and we do hope, Colonel Flem- 
ing, that we may count upon your support 
and influence in this matter, as you know 
she must have your consent before she mar- 
ries. Ido hope you will not let any little 
dislike you may feel to the scheme stand in 
the way of her dear father’s last wishes.” 

**I, my dear madam! what can you be 
thinking of? I have no dislike whatever to 
any scheme for Miss Blair’s happiness; my 
only wish is to do what is best and most de- 
sirable for her; what other object could I 
pos-ibly have?” 

*‘Thanks, thanks, dear friend,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Blair, again putting forth her 
hand, which Colonel Fleming was again 
obliged to take; it was a very pretty hand, 
as he could not help noticing as he bowed 
over it. Poor woman, she seemed very de- 
voted to Juliet’s interests, and if she was a 
little affected and gushing, why, was it not 
asweet feminine failing? And then she 


was a pretty woman still, in spite of the 
pearl powder and rouge, a very pretty wo- 
man; a graceful figure, too, he further re- 
flected. And so he did not feel very hard- 
hearted towards her, although she had man- 
aged to worry him considerably about Ju- 
liet. After all, said Hugh Fleming to him- 
self, impatiently, what did it matter to him, 
as long as the boy was steady, and fond of 
her, and a suitable match, as no doubt he 
was? That was all he, Colonel Fleming, 
had to do with it. She might possibly be 
worthy of better things, but then women 
are always fond of throwing themselves 
away. Nine out of ten clever women are 
fools in that one matter alone, the matter of 
the men they marry. If Juliet had set her 
heart on this lanky youth, and her father 
had wished it, and her stepmother and Mr. 
Bruce also were in favor of it—why, there 
seemed nothing more left for him to do but 
to set the bells a-ringing and to give her 
away with a smiling face. And then one 
comfort of it would be that his guardian- 
ship would be over, and he would go back 
again to India, and wash his hands of the 
whole business forever. Yes, it was much 
the best thing for everybody concerned, and 
would simplify matters very much for him- 
self, 

And then he roused himself with a half- 
impatient sigh to listen to Mrs. Blair, who 
was still going over the many advantages of 
the match. 

**He has known her all her life, you 
know, and so thoroughly understands and 
appreciates the dear girl; and, being the 
only son, of course he comes into whatever 
money there will be, as well as the property. 
The daughters have their mother’s fortune, 
Nice clever girls the Misses Travers are, and 
so fond of darling Juliet—they make quite 
a sister of her already; indeed, the whole 
family are ready to welcome her with open 
arms. Iam so glad to have had this talk 
with you, Colonel Fleming, and to have se- 
cured your sympathy in the matter. I felt 
so sure that your admirable good sense 
would make you take the same view of the 
subject that Ido; though I fear you don’t 
care so much for the sentiment of love as I 
do, you naughty, heartless, matter-of-fact 
man!’ And here Mrs. Blair again brought. 
her fan playfully into action. 

**T certainly am not given much to think- 
ing about love affairs, if that is what you 
mean, Mrs. Blair,” said Colonel Fleming, 
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good-temperedly. ‘‘ The position of a father 
‘to a full-grown young woman is a new one 
to me.” 

** Ah, yes; and you so thoroughly put 
yourself into the place of her dear ‘father, 
don’t you, Colonel Fleming? So nice of 
you!” and again went that covert glance up 
at him from those sharp-looking eyes. This 
time Colonel Fleming caught the look and 
it set him thinking. 

Had this pretty passee beauty, with her 
silly gushing affection and her civil speeches 
to himself, any double meaning in all that 
she was saying? Was she cloaking a secret 
enmity under the guise of friendship and 
frankness? or, gracious heavens! had she 
read him better even than he could read 
‘himself? 

And through all the tanned bronze of his 
weather-beaten face, Colonel Hugh Flem- 
ing turned red at the bare idea of what she 
might have seen, or might have fancied that 
she had seen, of his innermost thoughts, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAVERS FAMILY. 


RATHER more than three miles distant 
rom Sotherne Court stands Bradley House, 
the residence of Mr., Mrs., Master, and the 
Misses Travers. It is along, low, irregular, 
white building, with no architectural beau- 
ty, and in avery dilapidated condition in- 
deed. The mouldy plasteris peeling off the 
walls in many places, the window-sashes 
and door-frames have been guiltless of paint 
for years, the garden is weed-grown and un- 
«cared for, the chickens and dogs wander 
alike unreproved over the once trim Italian 
parterre in front of the drawing-room win- 
‘dows. Ina word, the general appearance 
-of the house is poverty-stricken and neglect- 
ed. And yet Squire Travers is not at alla 
poor man; he has a good moderate fortune 
derived from a small but compact property, 
which if it does not show quite the same 
high standard of model farming as do the 
adjoining acres of his wealthier neighbor, 
Miss Blair, is still fairly cared for and pro- 
ductive. Moreover his wife has a few thou- 
sands of her own, quite enough to portion 
off his unmarried daughters comfortably. 
There is no reasonable cause why the plas- 
ter and paint should be dropping off the out- 
ide of the house unheeded and unrepaired, 
mor why the Turkey carpet in the dining- 


room should be threadbare, and the stairs 
carpetless, nor why the whole of the anti- 
quated mahogany furniture should be drop- 
ping to pieces unmended all over the house, 

No reasonable cause I have said—no; but 
there was a cause, and many people, includ- 
ing Mrs. Travers herself, and also her son 
Cecil, and her daughter Mary, considered 
the cause a very unreasonable one indeed. 

For Squire Travers kept the hounds, and 
for a man of small property and moderate 
means, to divert those moneys which should 
by rights have been spent on the paperer, 
the painter, the upholsterer and the cabinet- 
maker, upon hounds and horses, huntsmen 
and whip’s wages, and compensation to 
farmers, was felt by sundry members of his 
family to be a grievance indeed. But old 
Thomas Travers had kept the hounds for 
years, as his father had done before him, 
and he often said he would starve himself 
and his family on bread and water sooner 
than give them up. 

If you will go round to the stables at the 
back of the house you will see avery differ- 
ent state of things. There in the red-tiled 
courtyard, kept as clean and neat as the 
deck of a yacht, the numerous grooms and 
stable-boys are bustling backwards and for- 
wards, in and out of the long rows of stalls 
and loose boxes which take up two sides of 
the square; no lack of paint and plaster 
here! The stalls are light and airy, the 
woodwork is polished till it glitters, the 
horses are sleek and shiny, and in good con- 
dition; all is life, and brisk business, and 
order; and Mr. Davis, the stud groom, swag- 
gers about superintending everything and 
everybody, with his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, a straw in his mouth, and a villa- 
nous-looking but perfectly bred bulldog at 
his heels—‘‘ for all the world like a dook?’ 
as says an admiring under-housemaid, who 
worships him adoringly at a distance. 

If I were to take you on to the kennels, a 
mile and a half off, you would see the same 
story; buildings in firstrate repair, with all 
the modern improvements carried out to 
perfection. The stables, the huntsman’s 
house, the kennels themselves, everything 
in apple-pie order; and meanwhile the 
squire’s wife catches her foot in that hole 
in the carpet every time she goes into her 
bedroom. 

The decorations of the entrance hall in- 
dicate sufficiently well the predominating 
influence in the household. Huntingcrops, 
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spurs, bits, fox brushes, heads and pads, 
arranged in artistic patterns, literally line 
the walls, while glimpses through the open 
door of the Squire’s study, reveals the same 
style of ornament relieved by hunting and 
sporting pictures all over the walls of that 
most cosy-looking apartment—for there is 
no such room for comfort, and ease, and 
luxury in any house, large or small, as the 
master’s ‘‘den.’? Here resort all the mem- 
bers of the family when they desire a little 
peace and enjoyment; when they want to 
fly from the practising of Maria’s scales and 
Ozerny’s exercises on the drawing-room 
piano, or from the squalls and shouts of the 
children’s games along the passages on a 
wet day, or from the stiff decorum of the 
lady visitors in the morning room. Here 
are comfortable chairs on which, unre- 
proved, you may repose your feet if you feel 
80 disposed, even if your boots are heavy or 
bespattered with mud; here you may smoke 
your pipe or drink your brandy and soda, 
resting your glass as you do so on the carpet 
at your feet with no dread of rebuke before 
your eyes; here you may snooze away a 
Sunday afternoon over the last new novel 
or the ‘‘Sporting Gazette,’ perfectly safe 
~from the inroads of the Reverend Snufiles, 
who, even if he chance to visit the house 
during the afternoon, is not likely to ven- 
ture into the inner sanctum and to catch 
you at it, 

§quire Travers’s “study’’ was a haven 
‘of rest after this sort. Many a long hour 
had he and his eldest daughter, Georgie, 
“spent together in this cosy retreat whilst the 
other members of the family were employed 
in other and more homely avocations; the 
squire dozing over his pipe, and Georgie 
writing letters in her father’s name to the 
farmers, or settling in her own mind all 
about next month’s meets, or often merely 
conning over the ordnance map and going 
over again in imagination some famous run 
of last season. 

For Georgie Travers was her father’s own 
daughter. Aslight, wiry-looking little crea- 
ture; with a blonde head and small baby 
features; she had, nevertheless, a perfect 
seat on a horse, a wrist as strong as aman’s, 
and the most indomitable pluck and nerve 

“of any lover of hunting who followed her 
father’s hounds. And keen! Why, there 
are no words to describe Georgie’s keenness 
-in the noble sport. Wind or rain, early or 
late, nothing stopped her—she was often 


out and away on winter mornings long be 
fore her mother opened her eyes to her 
wearisome life, or her sister Mary had turned 
round shivering in her bed to ring for her 
cup of tea. 

Near or far, wet or fine, no meet was ever 
without Georgie Travers’s slight figure, well 
balanced on her lean thoroughbred chest- 
nut, or on one of her father’s big blood-look- 
ing bays, being seen close to the squire’s 
side when the hounds threw off. 

Georgie is her father’s secretary and right 
hand, much to her mother’s disapprobation, 
who thinks her whole conduct unfeminine- 
and indecorous, and often suggests that she 
should superintend her younger sister’s 
practising. 

** Let her alone,” growls the squire; ‘let 
her alone, ma’am. I want the girl myself;’’ 
and so Mrs. Travers is silent, and Georgie 
takes up her abode in her father’s study as 
a matter of course, 

The father and daughter are there now 
very busy together. The squireis in top- 
boots and breeches; winter and summer 
alike, he is always attired in these symbols 
of his profession, from morning until din- 
ner time, Sundays excepted, when he dons 
a frockcoat and sombre-looking trousers in 
which his burly form looks sadly out of 
place. 

He sits leaning upon the table with both 
arms and dictating to his daughter, who is 
scribbling away for bare life. Cub-hunting 
begins next week, ushering in the more 
solemn rites of November, and pretty well 
every farmer in the county has to be writ- 
ten to. Georgie has a beagle pup secreted. 
on her lap under the table, which she keeps 
furtively stroking with her left hand, whilst 
a superannuated hound, blind with one eye 
and otherwise considered past his work, 
and so delivered over unto her as a pet, lies 
close to her feet on the folds of her dress, 

“And I propose drawing the Colebrook 
woods at six o’clock on Monday morning” 
—reads Georgie aloud after her father’s dic- 
tation—“ and should be glad to know if you 
have many foxes in your own covers,” con- 
tinues the squire. 

““Why, not one, papa; you know there’s 
not one! I believe that old Briggs has 
trapped them all the summer,” cries Geor- 
gie, excitedly. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder—surly old brute—but. 
we must write civilly all the same; he 
knows very well what to expect if he has 
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trapped them, that’s all. Make haste and 
sign it; that’s the last. Why do you keep 
that pup on your lap, child? It is covered 
with fleas—puppies always are. What a 
girl you are!’’ adds the father admiringly, as 
Georgie stands up and hugs the puppy, per- 
fectly regardless of its reputed inhabitants. 

“You ought to have been a boy; can’t 
make out why you weren’t. Ah, well!” 
with half a sigh, “‘go and find that big milk- 
sop brother of yours, my girl; I must give 
him a dressing now, I suppose!’ 

Georgie lingers a minute putting away 
her writing-case, 

“Don’t be hard on poor Cis, papa; you 
know he isn’t strong.” 

strong? Pooh, fiddlesticks! What 
business has a great big fellow six foot high 
to be ailing like a girl? I’ve no patience 
with such nonsense; d’ye ever hear me say 
I’m not strong. D’ye ever find me not able 
to be up and after the hounds at six o’clock 
in the morning? d’ye ever hear me say I’ve 
got a headache or a pain in my chest or my 
back? and I’m sixty and your brother’s 
twenty-three! All d—— nonsense I say,”’ 
said the squire working himself into a rage; 
** it’s all your mother’s molly-coddling has 
done it, I say; and a precious muff she’s 
made of him. Ason of mine who can’t 
ride to hounds—ugh!’ and the supreme 
contempt and disgust expressed in the final 
ejaculation made Georgie laugh in spite of 
her sympathy with her brother. 

Mr. Travers, like many people blessed 
themselves with robust health and a strong 
constitution, regarded delicate people with 
the utmost contempt. It was almost a sin 
in his eyes not to be able to walk and ride 
like an athlete. It was a perpetual sore to 
him that his only son should be so weak 
and unequal to physical exertion; he could 
not understand it, nor, indeed, believe in it 
at all, and nothing would persuade him that 
Cecil was not in a great measure shamming. 

He was never tired he said; he was never 
ill. If he did feel a little squeamish in the 
morning, why, a pint of home-brewed ale 
and a good gallop across the fields put him 
al) straight in half an hour! And then, 
when Cecil shook his head and doubted 
whether such remedies would have the 
smallest effect in his case, his father lost his 
temper, and turned round and swore at him 

‘for a coward and a fool. 

Good-hearted little Georgie took her 

brother’s part and tried to shield him from 
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the squire’s wrath; but she was not free 
herself from a certain amount of pitying 
contempt, born of a perfectly strong body 
and a healthy appetite, for the delicate in- 
dolence of her brother. Like the squire, 
she thought Providence had made a mistake, 
and that she ought to have been the son 
and Cis the daughter. 

She went away to find her brother, with 
the puppy still in her arms, and Chanticleer, 
the one-eyed, toothless old hound, follow- 
ing close at her heels, 

“Cis, papa wants you in the study.” 

Master Cis was lying down on the sofa in 
his mother’s morning room, with an open 
book of Browning’s poems on his chest, his 
eyes closed, and his arms thrown up behind 
his head. Mrs. Travers, a pale washed-out- 
looking woman in drab, sat hard by, dictat- 
ing a French story to Flora, aged twelve, 
whilst through the open door in the adjoin- 
ing room could be seen the second daughter 
Mary, who, reclining on an armchair with 
a novel, was supposed to be looking after 
the four-finger exercises of little Amy, the 
youngest child. 

“One, two, three, four—time, child!’ in 
Mary’s cross sharp voice. 

“Tis n’avaient plus—l esperance—de sau- 
ver—les naufrayes’’—slowly drawls out Mrs, 
Travers from the table. 

**Do you think they will be saved?” asks 
Flora, breathlessly, as she writes down an 
agonizing description of the shipwreck of 
an unhappy pair of lovers, 

“Not adoubt of it; and they’ll marry 
and live happy ever after!” breaks in Cis, 
reassuringly from the sofa, thereby showing 
that he has been listening too. 

And then comes Georgie with those awful 
words, ‘‘ Papa wants you in the study, Cis,” 

Your brother has a headache, Georgie,’ 
says Mrs. Travers, deprecatingly. 

‘*Well, it will be much quieter for him 
there than here with all the lessons going 
on,”’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t bring those nasty 
dirty dogs here,’’ says her mother; but little 
Flora has slipped down from her chair and 
thrown both her arms round Chanticleer’s 
neck, and is kissing him rapturou ly on his - 
blind eye. 

** Flora, you naughty child! come back to 
your chair this minute. I declare, Georgie, 
you quite smell of the stables, and I wish 
you wouldn’t come in here disturbing your 
sisters at their lessons,” 
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“*The dogs aren’t a bit dirty, mamma; 
they are as clean as Christians, and, if I do 
smell of stables, it’s not at all an unwhole- 
some smell; and I’ve only come to give 
papa’s message to Cis,” says Georgie, an- 
swering her mother’s complaints categori- 
cally, as she does the farmers, in the letters 
she is accustomed to docket and answer. 

** Come along, Cis; make haste!’’ 

“My poor boy!” sighs his mother, look- 
ing after him. 

**What’s it about, Georgie; is he angry 
with me?” 

*“*Not more than usual,’’? she answers, 
laughing, as they go out together; “‘ but, if 
you would just try and please him some- 
times, he would be so much gentler to you. 

Now, why didn’t you go out and see them 

. exercising that new mare this morning, as 
he asked you to do at breakfast, instead of 

-Jounging on the sofa with that trash?” she 
added, pointing contemptuously to the poe- 
try book. 

‘** Browning is not trash,’’ said Cis, indig- 
mantly; ‘‘and what do I care about new 
mares,”’ 

“Ah, what indeed!’’ said Georgie, turn- 
ing off from him with a sigh; and, passed 
out through the open hall door, she took the 
slanting path across the paddock that led 
towards the kennels, with Chanticleer and 
the “ pup”’ following boisterously and nois- 
ily behind her. 

As to Cis, he waited for a moment irreso- 
lute outside the study door, before he could 
summon up courage to turn the handle. 

He stood very much in awe of his father, 
and these private conferences in that cosy 
little room were apt to be of an unpleasant 
and stormy nature. 

The squire’s first words to-day, however, 
were in an amicable tone of voice. 

** Well Cis, my boy, have you been to 
have a look at that young mare?”’ 

And Cis had the presence of mind to an- 
swer, “‘ Not yet, sir.’’ 

“Ah, well, didn’t suppose you would; but 
‘it isn’t of that I wanted to speak; light your 
-pipe, boy; ah, no, by the way, you don’t 
smoke; it makes you feel sick, don’t it, 
eh?” 

This was another sore point with the 
squire, that his only son should not be able 
to smoke a quiet pipe with him; and he 
was forever pretending to forget it in order 
‘to remind him of this delinquency and to 
sneer at him about it. Cis certainly had 


something to bear from his father, too; he 
got very red and did not answer. 

** Well, Cis, I want to talk to you about 
Miss Blair.” 

“About Miss Blair, sir?’ stammered Cis, 
getting redder still. 

** Yes; you know very well my wishes on 
that subject; it’s high time you made the 
running there, you know. She’s a fine girl, 
and a good girl, and goes deuced well across 
country, too—not to be compared to your 
sister, of course; but still she goes very 
straight indeed, and the property fits in very 
well; a fine property and anice girl—I don’t 
know what more you want, Cis.” 

“‘T assure you, sir, my dearest wish, my 
greatest joy would be to induce Juliet to be 
my wife. I love her dearer than I love my 
life,”’ 

**Ha, ha, interrupted the squire, 
with the most irreverent guffaw; ‘ha, hal 
don’t go rehearsing the proposal to me, my 
dear boy. What’s the good talking of love 
and sentiment and bosh tome? That’s all 
humbug. What does all that signify? The 
girl has got a pot of money and a fine prop- 
erty—you needn’t say any more about it. 
Go in and win if you can, and make haste 
about it. I want you todo something to 
the old place when I’m gone, Cis. I don’t 
suppose you’ll keep the hounds, Ah, it’s a 
pity Georgie wasn’t the boy! But if you 
marry Juliet Blair you'll live at Sotherne, 
and have a little money to do up the old 
house for your mother and the girls. It’s a 
fine match for you, my boy.” 

**T don’t think of that for one moment, 
sir, Lassure you,” said the boy, rather hotly, 

** Well, then, you should think of it, Cis, 
Why, what do you suppose I married your 
mother for?” 

** Love, sir, I trust,”’ answered Cis, grave- 
ly and reproachfully. 

** Not a bit of it. It was for that slip of 
land that dovetailed into the Cosby farm 
down on the flat. I’d always coveted that 
land, and then she had her bit of money be- 
sides, and I don’t say, Cis, that I didn’t like 
and esteem her, and she’s a very good wo- 
man in her way; but I might have liked and 
esteemed her ever so much, I shouldn’t 
have married her if it hadn’t been for the 
land and the money. Lord bless you! An 
eldest son must think of these things; there’s 
no particular virtue in marrying for love; 
it’s all the same in a dozen years’ time what- 
ever you’ve married for; only, when you’ve 
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got asomething substantial besides, it makes 
everything pleasanter for life.” 

Cis looked very grave during this philo- 
sophical enunciation of his father’s views 
upon marriage in general, and his own in 
particular, and again signified his perfect 
willingness, nay, eagerness, to marry Miss 
Blair for herself and her money combined. 

“Only,” he added, sadly, ‘‘there’s one 
thing against it. I’m afraid she wont have 
me,”’ 

** And shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
wouldn’t,’”’ said the old man, veering round 
unreasonably. ‘‘ Why don’t you ride, and 
hunt, and go about like other men, and do 
something to make a sensible girl proud of 
you, instead of wasting your life doing 
nothing?” 

**IT haven’t done badly at college, sir,’’ 
remonstrated Cis; ‘‘and it is not my fault 
I am not strong enough for violent out-door 
exercise. You forget that I tooka first in 
mods.”’ 

** What’s mods?—a parcel of Latin and 
Greek, and rubbish! .I’d rather you’d have 
broken your collar-bone over a stiff bit of 
timber! Not strong, indeed! No wonder 
you’re not strong—always molly-coddling 
over the fire with a book, and never clear- 
ing your brains out with a good gallop across 
the country. I sent youto college to make 
aman of you, sir, not to learna pack of 
Latin and stuff!” 

At which novel view of university educa- 
tion Cis raised his eyebrows and laughed. 

** Ah, you may laugh, but you’ll laugh the 
wrong side of your mouth when you find 
Miss Blair wont have you. There'll be 
Wattie Ellison and adozen more after her 
before you—”’ 

“Why, Wattie Ellison is Georgie’s lo—”’ 
began Cis. 

“Nothing of the sort,” thundered the 
squire, ‘Don’t go coupling your sister’s 
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name with an idle young pauper like that, 
though sure he can ride a bit. Georgie 
knows better. But you’ll let Juliet Blair 
slip through your fingers if you’re not sharp, 

Go and propose, boy; don’t be afool. Girls 
always come round at last if a man keeps 
on worry, worry, worry at ’em.. Turn’em 
round; keep their heads straight at the 
fence; if they refuse the first time, turn’em 
round and send ’em atit again,’ he added 
not unkindly. 

‘Tam most anxious to marry her, sir, 
but she has refused me dozens of times;” 
and Cis got very red and looked intensely 
miserable. 

His father burst out laughing. ‘Ah, she 
has, has she? Well, I am not surprised; 
but you were a boy then; now you’ve come 
home for good and you’re a man—as much 
of a man as I suppose you ever will be,” he 
added, ruefully; ‘‘and I wish you to go as 
often as you can to Sotherne, and do your 
very best to succeed. Do you understand 
me, Cis?” 

»* Certainly, father,’’ answered the youth 
with alacrity; and then he went round to 
his father’s chair and laid his hand on his. 
‘*T wish I could ride better, father; perhaps 
if I marry Juliet you will forgive me that.’’ 

** All right, my boy; we’ll square it off so. 
God bless you!’ And the old man gave the 
young one a grip of his hard old hand) He 
was a little touched in spite of himself} and 
after Cis had left the room he sat still look- 
ing after him out of the window, as the 
boy wandered idly on to the drive in front 
of the house. ‘ Well, well, I suppose he 
and I don’t understand each other; he’s a 
well-intentioned lad, too, and Juliet Blair 
would improve him wonderfully; but he’s 
an awful sawney. Dear, dear, dear! what 
a pity, what asad pity, Georgie wasn’t the 
boy!’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Tue FOLLOWERS OF THE PROPHET.— 
There is no ambition or even avarice that 
can ever make a Turk a man of business. 
There is no such thing as a Mussulman 
banker or even money-changer in Constan- 
tinople, Banking establishments, without 
an exception, have their quarters in Galata, 
and are exclusively in the hands of Greeks, 
Armenians and Jewish or Christians Franks; 
and the hundreds of exchange-offices, mere 
holes in some lurking corners, to be found 


at every step at the shop doors or under- 
neath the shop windows of every crowded 
street on either side of the Karakeui bridge, 
where men with greasy red caps, or tattered 
black and yellow turbans, are perpetually 
rattling their copper coins from hand to 
hand, to attract the attention of the passer- 
by, are kept either by Jews on their own 
account or by low-caste Turks, who only 
superintend the business, leaving the actual 
transactions to smart Jews or Armenians. 
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COUSIN ADELAIDE. 


BY HESTER ©. LAUREATE, 


Pavt Granam and Lily Livingstone 
stood upon the threshold of life, the fortu- 
nate possessors of youth, wealth and beau- 
ty. Paul, whose heart was so full of gentle 
tenderness, and whose character was 80 no- 
ble, had counted ten summers, when Lily 
was given to the fond parents, who thought 
her beauty of so pure a type, that they 
named her Lily. “ My Lily!” Paul Gra- 
ham called her from the first—and was 
allowed to do so, because of his utter lone- 
liness in the world, so far as kith and kin 
were concerned. Mr. Livingstone was the 
nearest relative, and his relationship so dis- 
tant that he hesitated before assuming the 
responsibility of guiding a boy with so large 
a fortune in prospect—through the years of 
childhood and boyhood, to man’s estate. 
My Lily! Paul had said in her cooing et@w- 
ing babyhood; not “ my sister,’ asmany 
boys would have done, for he was not one 
to make false pretences; but my Lily, and 
had kept up this claim, until the Lily bud 
unfolded the white leaves of purity, and 

“stood upon the threshold of womanhood, 


ised wife. 
Menry Denton, a friend who had been 
With Paul in old college days, was his guest 


for the evening, and the three were enjoy- 
ing an after-dinner chat. 

are expecting Fernald, I hear,’’ 
said Denton, addressing Paul. 

*“T am, and regret his coming just at this 

* time, when Lily is daily expecting her cou- 
sin Adelaide. Fernald was engaged to her 
in his bachelor days.” 

* A widower, now, is he not?” 

“Yes. Ido not anticipate anything, but 
Lily thinks it may prove a little unpleas- 
ant.” 

** Did Fernald break the engagement, or 
your cousin? Tell me the story, Miss Lily.” 

‘He did, and she was quite broken- 
hearted, I assure you. It was six, seven, 
well, it must have been eight years ago, for 
Adelaide will be twenty-eight this autumn.”’ 

** How long has she been abroad?”’ 

* Right years. She was just twenty, and 
uncle took her away just before Ned’s wed- 
ding. She was, as I said, quite broken- 
hearted—indeed, I should hardly wonder to 


see her quite anold maid, with gray hair.’ 

“But, Lily -dear,” interrupted Paul, 
* your cousin has had quite time enough to 
get over a disappointment of that kind, and 
as to her growing gray, even heroines seldom 
go to such lengths at twenty-eight.”’ 

**T see you are laughing at me, Paul, and 
I will not indulge you in making me ridicu- 
lous.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Lily. How 
long since Fernald buried his wife?’’ 

“Two years. He was, I think, disap- 
pointed someway.” 

** Had she money?” 

“ Yes, and influential friends, but I think 
they never pushed him on quite as he ex- 
pected; where he was when he married, he 
is to-day; he has never seemed to get on be- 
yond a certain point.’’ 

** What do you know of your cousin lat- 
terly?”’ 

“Little or nothing. Three years ago 
uncle died, and since that time Adelaide has 
been to the world’s end with the Thorn- 
tons,”’ 

** Had she great beauty ?” 

‘She was the beauty of the family, until 
the ending of that affair with Fernald; but 
she had lost much of her beauty when she 
went away, was quite faded, in fact, and 
utterly indifferent to all the beautiful things 
her father purchased for her. [hope she is 
not so now. After so long a residence 
abroad, I would like to have her make some- 
thiny of an appearance. If mother had 
lived she could have advised her. I am so 
much younger I can’t even make sugges- 
tions. 

In pleasant chat the evening passed away, 
Denton bidding his friends good-night at an 
early hour, leaving them to enjoy an hour 
of sweet companionship. 

Mr. Fernald came first; a man of thirty, 
fitful, uncertain; briliiant and keen at times; 
then cold and impassive; possessing, when 
he chose to exert it, a rare fascination of 
manner; but often revealing the cold cyni- 
cal side of his nature; attracting one mo- 


-ment, only to repel the next; so entertaining 


one hour that it was strange to find him dull 
the next. A different man altogether from 
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the careless Fernald his friends remembered. 

It was not long before she came—Adelaide. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were with her, 
and Mrs. Thornton made a remark when 
leaving, which Lily resented; it was: ‘ Af- 
ter keeping her all these years, to say she 
belongs to them; I think now we have her 
again we'll keep her.’’ 

The day of the arrival was wet; there 
was an easterly wind, and a fine mist made 
the airheavy. Adelaide wore a thick water- 
proof, and the hood was drawn closely 
around her face, as she ascended the stair- 
case; not a faded face, certainly, and the 
hair rolled back in glossy waves was not 
gray. 

When she came down she was dressed for 
dinner. A silk of peacock blue, a fall of 


soft lace about the throat and wrists, with © 


ornaments of plain gold, was the dress she 
had chosen. Nothing elaborate to surprise 
one, this, her first dinner at home, but the 
rare development of mind and person, and 
of this she seemed unconscious, 

She had not taken her seat when she saw 
Fernald. 

* Ah?’ she exclaimed, ina slight tone 
of surprise, “Mr. Fernald! I had not ex- 
pected the pleasure of meeting you. Is 
Mrs. Fernald —’ she hesitated, seeing some- 
thing in Lily’s face of inquietude, while Lily 
said: 

“ Ada, dear, then you have not heard of 
Mrs. Fernald’s death?” 

‘Indeed, no! You will, I hope, Mr. 
Fernald, kindly pardon my hasty inquiry.” 
Then in atone of apology, ‘‘I have been 
so long absent, I know very little of my 
friends.” 

Edward Fernald bowed an acknowledg- 
ment of pardon, but at the same time felt, 
and showed that he felt, piqued that this 
woman, whose love he had sacrificed, yet 
whose loveliness had been an ever-present 
thought, and her sorrow a never-ending re- 
gret, had not thought, in the many letters 
she had sent across the Atlantic, to make 
one inquiry for him. 

‘‘Had your wife a long illness, Mr Fer- 
nald?”’ 

No.’?’—** Yes.”’ 

That one word, and she asked no more 
questions, thinking the subject a painful 
one, and with adroit tact changed it, leading 
the conversation away from everything be- 
longing to the past, to things of the present, 
to things seen an in other lands, and 


amusing incidents during the homeward 
voyage. 

And then the dinner-bell rang, and Paul 
gave her his arm, leaving Lily to go out 
with Mr. Fernald. 

**How charming!” Adelaide remarked, 
as she entered the dining-room. ‘I have. 
not had a home feeling before since we left 
Florence, a year ago. There, Mr. Thorn- 
ton managed to live much as we do at 
home,” 

““You were with the Thorntons a long 
time,” 

Yes, five years.” 

“ They have no children, I think?’ 

“Did Lily never tell you of Claude?” 
This in atone of surprised inquiry, and a 
look across the table at Lily. 

“‘I told Paul and every one, that you 
were with friends of your father’s, people 
we had not met; but boys do not interest. 
me, and that is why I never mentioned 
theirs.”” The explanation was given some- 
what coldly, for Lily Livingstone had not 
yet forgotten the way Mrs. Thornton seemed. 
to appropriate her cousin Adelaide. 

For the first time Adelaide laughed aloud. 

‘** Excuse me, Lily, if I seem to be laugh- 
ing at you, but I can hardly realize yet that 
my life for the last eight years has been. 
lived so far away from you all, that lam 
almost, and my friends quite, unknown tov 
you. Claude Thornton was thirty «last. 
summer.” ‘2 

“Why, Adelaide! I did not think Mrs. 
Thornton more than thirty.” 

**O, Mrs. Thornton is a second wife. 
We were both sorry to leave Florence; it 
was pleasant spending the mornings in 
Claude’s studio.” 

‘He is an artist?” Paul questioned. 

** Yes, how stupid I am to forget that you 
do not know him.” 

Fernald, without giving Paul time to 
answer, said: 

‘*We all understand how much we have 
lost, Miss Phelps. When shall we have the 
honor of being introduced to your new 
friend ?” 

There was a touch of cool sarcasm, she 
could not but notice, in the tone, and she 
answered with some spirit: 

‘*People are not supposed to have lost. 
what they never had, and if you will allow 
me, Mr. Fernald, I will correct a slight error 
of yours. Mr. Claude Thornton is not anew 
friend. I shall not have the pleasure of in- 
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troducing you to him for some time yet, as 
he remains in Florence.”” Then, without 
giving him time to reply, she addressed her- 
self to Lily. 

“Do you know, dear, it makes me feel old 
to see you doing the honors, you were such 
child when I went away.’’ 

Soon after dinner she excused herself on 
the plea of fatigue, and Mr. Fernald saying 
he had an engagement, left Paul and Lily 
alone. 

As the hall door closed, Lily gave a sigh 
of relief; the first meeting of her friends 
who loved each other once was over, and 
without unpleasant results; her responsibil- 
ity as hostess appeared much less than it 
had seemed before dinner. 

“Paul,” she said, ‘“‘my cousin seems 
-quite another person, does she not? Iloved 
Adelaide dearly, but hardly seem to know 
her now; there seems to be something 
superior about her. I wonder if Mr. Fer- 
nald thinks so, too?” 

“Do you think she dyes her hair?” 
asked Paul. 

** Making me ridiculous again. Of course 
not; she is by far the handsomest woman in 
our set. My wish will be gratified; I wanted 
her to make an appearance, and she will. 
T’ll never believe in broken hearts again.’’ 

Then because he had fora moment felt 
a desire to laugh at the dear girl so soon to 
be his wife, Paul Graham drew her nearer, 
and pressed a fond kiss upon her brow. 

Mr. Fernald’s engagement seemed of little 
importance, or else was completely forgot- 
ten, as the tide of memory surged back- 
ward, for he met no friends as he wandered 
aimlessly along, soliloquizing in this man- 
ner, heedless of the misty rain: 

**?Tis a strange fate which has thrown us 
‘together, in the same house, too. I should 
never have sought her after what happened ; 
but now, who knows what may happen? A 
‘man’s pity was never more wasted than mine 
‘was on her; the thought of her grief has 
thaunted me continually. She had not even 
heard of Caroline’s death, or else she was 
acting. She is a more superb woman than 
even her girlhood promised. I’ve never 
forgotten, and never shall, the night we 
parted; such intensity of grief. 1 doubt if 
she loves me now, but I wi!l win her again, 
I swear it!’ 

The next morning at breakfast Fernald 
‘was grave, Miss Phelps courteous; the little 
attentions he offered she accepted; but the 
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manner in which they were offered, and 
received, might have been the same, had 
they met for the first time the day before; 
this reserve increasing with every day, until 
they seemed to become almost strangers. 

Of her life before going abroad, Adelaide 
seemed to be unconscious; her past, as far 
as conversation went, consisted only of the 
years she had been absent, and the life she 
had lived with the Thorntons. 

Occasionally a letter, bearing a foreign 
postmark, was handed her, which was 
quietly laid aside unopened, and taken with 
her to her room when she was ready to go 
there, but whither she never went imme- 
diately. 

Once Fernald said: ‘ 

**Miss Phelps, your lover is evidently a 
good correspondent.”’ 

A look from her eyes into his, quick, 
questioning, with something of an angry 
light, then: 

“Of whom were you speaking, Mr. 
Fernald?” 

**Of Mr. Thornton; Claude, as you call 
him.” This with atouch of bitterness in 
the tone. 

The remark remained unanswered, as the. 
servant at that moment announced Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornton. 

**Good-morning, Adelaide! good-morning 
Mr. Fernald! How deliciously cool you 
are here. A morning like this makes one 
think of the country,” said Mr. Thornton, 
while Adelaide took Mrs. Thornton’s hat 
and shawl, giving her a seat by the window. 

** Making yourself comfortable for a visit, 
I see,”’ he continued. ‘“‘ Mr. Fernald, you 
can’t do better than take a drive with me,” 

The invitation was accepted, and Claude 
Thornton's father and Adelaide Phelps’s old 
lover took a long drive; during which, the 
elder wondered why he had not before un- 
derstood how entertaining a man the younger 
was, and what an acquisition he would be 
in a country house, 

Before they returned, the invitation had 
been given, and accepted. Edward Fernald 
had gained a great deal, and he knew it; for 
Adelaide Phelps would spend the summer 
with the Thorntons, and what place so likely 
to throw them together in close companion- 
ship, as the quiet of a country house? 

On Mr. Thornton’s part, the error was an 
innocent one, as he had not heard the story 
of the old engagement; in fact, knew noth- 
ing of Adelaide’s life previous to the death 
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of her father, who had been one of his 
friends in boyhood, That evening Mr. Fer- 
nald was something more than courteous to 
Miss Phelps. Showing only the sunny side 
of his nature, he seemed a man above the 
moods which made him so hard to under- 
stand. 

Once Adelaide looked up surprised; as she 
saw the man on this evening, she remem- 
bered him years ago, and wondered what 
had driven away the moods habitual to him 
now, and restored the sunny nature of his 
earlier years, She was beginning to study 
him; previous to this, she had shown only 
indifference, now she had been a little sur- 
prised, nothing more; but with even this 
slight interest the man was satisfied. 

Paul and Lily were married in June, and 
went to a summer residence in the vicinity 
of the Thorntons. The bride was lovely, 
as all brides are, but as she is not our hero- 
ine, her wedding must be passed over hastily. 
After the wedding, Adelaide went, as she 
had promised, to the Thorntons. It was 
not long before Edward Fernald was there 
also; there were no other visitors, and there 
‘was something of reserve between these two, 
which troubled Mrs. Thornton not a little; 
and so after a time she resolved to speak to 
Adelaide, and sent for her to come to her 
morning-room. Another unconscious error, 
committed in the kindness of her heart, and 
for which we will not make her in the slight- 
est degree accountable. ‘* Adelaide,’’ she 
said, “‘ I sent for you to see if you can sug- 
gest anything new in the way of amuse- 
ment to-day; our guest has been with us a 
week, and does not seem quite well. Imust 
not say Mr. Fernald seems discontented; he 
is a gentleman too well-bred to allow such a 
feeling to become apparent; but I must say 
he does not seem happy as I would like him 
to, while he is our guest. What is it, Ade- 
laide?”’ 

“«* One of his moods,’ Lily would say,” 
was the reply, indifferently given. 

“Indeed! Is he then hard to under- 
stand?” she asked; ‘‘ you have known him 
longer than I.’’ 

“Yes, but not as he is now; the years 
have changed him, and his wife’s death has 
an effect doubtless; let the man go his own 
way; he seems happy enough at times.” 

‘True; but while he is here I would like 
to have the time pass pleasantly, just so he 
will not seem bored inour company. And, 
Adelaide, don’t misunderstand me, dear; 


you know you are everything we could wish 
for dear Claude, but I think your dislike for 
Mr. Fernald rather unfortunate, and some- 
thing you might overcome. I have depend- 
ed so much on you to help entertain him, 
You are not displeased?” 

** Displeased with you, and on Edward 
Fernald’s account? Not at all, and I have, 
I will admit, forgotten my duty to you; to 
make amends as far as possible, I will go to 
my room, and see if I can think of any way 
to amuse our visitor when he comes in. He 
went out with Mr. Thornton.” 

Saying this, and kissing her friend, she 
went up stairs, opened her writing-desk, 
took therefrom Claude’s last letter, reproach- 
ing herself because she had allowed it to re- 
main ananswered. 

“*T tully intended to answer it this morn- 
ing, but Mrs, Thornton has detained me so 
long, and now she asks me to entertain Ned. 
I really have not the time now. I am sorry 
if my indifference has made me seem to dis- 
like him; I do not. I doubt if a woman 
can really dislike a man she once loved as I 
did him; she may become indifferent, as I 
have. I hope he does not think the misera- 
ble ending of our old engagement makes me 
avoid him. 

*““There they are now! and I am not 
ready. Mrs, Thornton will think I have 
been idling, as indeed I have.” 

A white dress with innumerable tueks and - 
ruffles, a broad black sash, loosely knotted: 
at the side, was the dress she had chosen, 
when she resolved to do Mrs. Thornton’s 
bidding, and make herself agreeable to their 
guest. White was what he best liked to see 
her wear, in the old days, and did she rec- 
ollect that he admired scarlet rosebuds half 
open, when she placed one in her hair be- 
fore descending? wondering as she went, 
if he would be in one of his ** moods,” and 
feeling sorry he had lost the wife for whom 
he had forsaken her. She found him on 
the broad old-fashioned doorstep, and ap- 
proaching, said: 

“You seem thoughtful. Do you ever 
think aloud, Mr. Fernald?” 

“« Sometimes, if my listener is interested.” 

“As Iwill be, Of what were you think- 
ing?” 

She had never spoken so much like her- 
self, or rather like the girl he remembered, 
and he replied: 

“Of the past—yours and mine.” 

She had not thought of an answer like 
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this; his coupling their names together in 
this manner was too much for the generosi- 
ty she had been disposed to show him, and 
hearing it, she drew back. 

** You need not be alarmed, nor offended, 
Adelaide.” 

Adelaide! this was, indeed, dropping all 
ceremony, faster than she liked, but he con- 
tinued: 

* Surely, in this country-house, where all 
call you Adelaide, you will not oblige me to 
say Miss Phelps. When we are alone, as 
now, you will not refuse so small a favor, I 
think.” 

The man’s nature asserted itself; his 
strong will held her for that moment cap- 
tive; she could uot refuse this man, who 
loved her once, what she would possibly 
have yielded to another; so she answered, 
quietly 

‘I suppose it does not matter;”’ then 
changed the subject by saying, “1 am going 
to.speak to Mr. Thornton about driving 
over to Lily’s to eat strawberries, to-night, 
that is, if you would like it.” 

It was the first effort she had made to en- 
tertain him, and he replied: 

“ Do so by all means; nothing would give 
me greater pleasure.”’ 

Mrs. Thornton favored the arrangement, 
glad that Adelaide had conquered her dis- 
like for Mr. Fernald sufficiently to be will- 
ing to help entertain a visitor whose moods 
she could not understand. 

The sun was sinking behind mountains of 
gold, when our little party reached Lily’s 
happy home, where they received a warm 
welcome. They made a pretty picture. 
Paul, manly, tender, and somewhat proud 
of his fair young wife; Lily, gentle, confid- 
ing, yet with enough of dignity to do the 
honors pertaining to strawberries and ices, 
with becoming grace. 

After this, Miss Phelps was more compan- 
ionable, and only the sunny side of Mr. Fer- 
nald’s nature revealed itself, save at rare 
intervals, and then the mood was not in- 
dulged in for any length of time. 

One morning a letter from Claude was 


‘ handed to Adelaide, in his presence. The 


cloud was over him, and he said, bitterly: 

“* You played your best card to win Claude 
Thornton, Adelaide! I would hardly have 
given you credit for so much worldliness. I 
remember when you were a trusting girl.” 

Did he also remember how that trust had 
been betrayed? The words stung her proud 


sensitive spirit. He had now added insult 


to the injury of years gone by. 

Why could she not rise above the recol- 
lection of all she had suffered for him; and 
think only of the purer love another had 
since given her? 

How little he understood her, afterall! To 
her, the past and all connected with it was 
dead. Why had they met again to recall to 
her mind so much that was painful? The 
rich color swept in a crimson flood over the 
face but a moment since colorless, then she 
asked: 

“Do you judge every one by yourself?” 

The words were spoken; a moment after, 
she would have given her life to have had 
them unspoken: it was beneath her to ques- 
tion the motives of the man who had repaid 
her devotion with ingratitude. 

“By myself, Adelaide! Do you then 


‘think—” 


**What [ think of the past hardly con- 
cerns you now; for the future you will oblige 
me—” 

“By not calling you worldly, I suppose 
you would say; but then, you know you will 
have a much better position as Claude Thorn- 
ton’s wife than you would have had—as 
mine.” 

“Edward Fernald, how dare you?” she 
exclaimed, an unmistakable expression of 
scorn upon her face—then continued: 

“The past is dead. Let even the remem- 
brance of it die also.” 

“ But if it will not?” 

“It will; it has.” 

“You mistake, it can never die; in your 
heart, as in mine, it will live forever! You 
may, most likely will, marry Claude Thorn- 
ton; but it will be because his life has been 
a success, while mine has in every way been 
a miserable failure. Once I was ambitious; 
were I so now, I would yet become all that 
I might have been. As it is, I care little.” 

The defiant spirit had left him, he was 
sad, and Adelaide was no longer angry. 
She sorrowed for the man she once loved. 
Once! How now? 

She hardly dared question but Claude 
loved her, and was, she well knew, more 
worthy her love than the weak man before 
her. 

After a momentary silenee, she said: 

“Edward, you speak in bitterness, and I 
understand how little you knew me, when 
you make such an assertion. The hasty 
words you have spoken I forgive, because 
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once I loved you. 1 was, as you said a few 
moments since, a trusting girl. Losing 
faith in you, I had nearly lost faith in all. 
Until a life was revealed to me, day by day, 
and hour by hour, so noble in thought, so 
unselfish in action, that I was involuntarily 
lifted above the faithlessness I had indulged 
in. This man, so noble, so true, I love 
because of that nobleness and truthfulness; 
not for the wealth he has in prospect, or the 
position he has won for himself.’’ 

**Then J, so inferior, have nothing to 
hope?” 

** Nothing, if indeed your hopes rest on 
me; but, in regard to the future, I would 
like to know your plans.”’ 

**Plans, Adelaide! To drift along in 
some way to the end! Everything, all my 
life, has proved a failure, and now I have 
failed again.” 

‘But surely, you have known since I 
came home—” 

** Yes, that an engagement existed be- 
tween Mr. Thornton and yourself. That 
you loved him, I never believed. Accept 
my good wishes for your future happiness,” 

**T will, and now may I tell you my 
wishes, in regard to yourself? Ishall speak 
with great frankness.”’ 

**You may.”’ 

** Your youth gave promise of such great 
things. I would wish to see you first in 
your profession—a leader, not an idler, 
among men. You are in reality wasting 
your best days, and for what? A shadow, 
nothing more, and it pains me, your friend, 
to see you so unlike the man I made a hero 
of.”’ 

* Adelaide, I would do anything for your 
sake; but let me ask you, are you quite sure 
you do not mistake your own heart? You 
have, naturally enough, grown to think less 
of me, and more of Thornton. He had 
every advantage over me; not only wealth 
and position, but he was with you constant- 
ly. Is it not just possible, that meeting as 
we have, I may regain my old place in your 
affections; that is, if, as you say, you are 
influenced by worldly motives?” 

His eyes were looking into hers; those 
eyes, large, dark and full of power; his 
hand, full of a subtle magnetism, clasped 
her own. Her nobler aspirations seemed 
yielding to the impulse of the moment; the 
old happy days of her girlhood came back 
to her; the life she had since lived became 
asa dream, from which she had not fully 
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awakened. To this man she had once prom- 
ised herself; he was only claiming his own; 
she was powerless to resist his will. He 
saw the advantage gained, and bending low, 
whispered: 

IT knew you loved me.”’ 

The spell was broken; she had awakened 
from the glamour falling over her, and her 
loyal heart turned to the present. Was 
Claude to suffer as she had suffered? and 
this man, who said he loved her, as once he 
said years before, to be made happy through 
the sorrow of that generous heart? Never! 
At length she spoke: 

“Tf for a moment the past came too 
much before the present, it was but natural. 
A woman is often weak, and through that 
weakness mistaken. There is no possibility 
of crossing out from our lives the years 
since you became Miss Granger’s husband, 
and I the promised wife of Claude Thorn- 
ton.” 

‘That the past has memories I will not 
deny. I thought them dead, crushed out 
forever from our life. You have taught 
me that they still live; with this knowledge 
be content, and know that I shall always 
regret your not having made the most of 
the talents God has given you.” 

** You shall not regret it always! I will 
make the most of them, and if I cannot 
win your love, will at least command your 
respect. I shall leave here to-morrow; let- 
ters of importance will excuse me to the 
family.” 

But in the morning there came a messen- 
ger from Lily. Adelaide must come to her, 
and Mr. Fernald. There had been a fearful 
railroad accident, and Paul was among the 
killed. 

You wish me to accompany you?” he 
asked, looking in her pale scared face. 

** How can you ask?” she said, ‘ Cer- 
tainly, I do.’’ 

A still summer morning; dew on the 
grass, a slight fog, which the sun was fast 
clearing away; meadows in the valley, 
mountains rough and rugged. A beautiful 
scene, but all unnoticed by the two who 
slowly approached the house, from which 
the sunlight had been suddenly let out. 

Before entering, Mr. Fernald said: 

“T will not leave you to-day, and this 
great sorrow of poor Lily’s shall be a new 
bond between us. It shall be one of friend- 
ship. You will forgive the past.” 

And so he remained, doing for them all 
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that the kindest, most considerate brother 
could have done; and did not leave them 
till the young widow returned to her father’s 
house, accompanied by her cousin Ade- 
laide; returning after a time to his old room 
in the house, which, however, he occupied 
but little, as he had taken an office, where 
he was to be found early and late. Old 
clients, who had not thought of him since 
his return to thecity, were reminded of him 
through his able pleading for new ones; his 
speeches were more brilliant than hereto- 
fore, and, as time passed, in fact, before the 
winter was over, Mr. Fernald was recog- 
nized everywhere as a rising man. 

Lily, in her weeds, lived in the strictest 
seclusion. Miss Phelps did not go out 
alone, but Mr. Fernald accepted most of the 
many invitations senthim. The conversa- 
tion at Mrs. Thornton’s in the summer was 
never alluded to. Adelaide was troubled 
with no love-making, but she had ever near 
her a kind friend, ready to do her bidding 
always; entertaining her with news of the 
gay world outside. An idler no longer, a 
man working with a purpose, and she knew 
it. Was it fate that they should be domes- 
ticated together for such a length of time? 

But six months had passed since her re- 
turn to America, and already her face had 
lost the look of repose it then wore. She 
said the climate was unfavorable, and had 
always affected her when achild. Lily saw 
the change, and was troubled, but did not 
dare mention it to Adelaide, who was in 
every way so loyal to Claude. 

Of Mr. Fernald she did speak. The most 
severe snowstorm of the season was raging, 
and he had not come in to the six o’clock 
dinner. Later, when they were seated be- 
fore the grate, she said: 

** Nine o’clock, and Ned not come in yet! 
I wish, Adelaide, you would tell him he is 
working much harder than he ought to.” 

**T tell him, Lily! Why do not you tell 
him yourself?” 

“And have no notice taken of my wise 
remarks. Ned treats me quite like a child. 
Will you speak to him, Adelaide? you know 
he is not strong, and his life was formerly 
so idle and aimless, this intense excite- 
ment is not wellfor him. I know I can’t 
but feel interested, he has been so kind to 
me, in all my trouble.”’ 

“Yes, he has been kind.” 

“TI never saw a man so changed.” 

No answer, Adelaide was silent; one 


hand, and on that sparkled the diamond in 
her engagement ring, shaded her eyes from 
the glowing coals, and what was that spark- 
ling drop, so hastily dashed away, as the 
door opened, and Mr. Fernald entered? A 
tear, yes! Lily was sure of it. 

‘*Here are your letters, Lily,’’ he said, 
‘‘and yours,” turning to Adelaide. ‘* The 
foreign postmark. A double letter.’’ 

He gave it to her kindly, quietly; whereas 
in the summer, but to see her receive one 
of those letters, even from other hands than 
his, had made him sullen for the remainder 
of the day. 

waited dinner sometime for you,” 
said Lily. 

**Which I have repeatedly asked you 
never to do.” 

** Tt was so stormy,’’—she shivered—“ and 
cold and lonely.’’ 

He knew she was thinking of Paul, and 
said, kindly: 

“Well, read your letters, little one, and 
I'll make myself comfortable in the easy- 
chair by the fire.”’ 

Obedient to this command, Lily went 
over to the table and opened her letters. 

Mr. Fernald looked at Adelaide, She had 
never opened one of Claude's letters in his 
presence. She was just leaving the room, 
but her letter lay still unopened, on the 
mantel-piece. 

She returned in a few moments, bearing 
a little tray, upon which she had placed a 
dainty sandwich, fragments from the dessert, 
and a cup of delicious coffee. 

* Adelaide!’ he exclaimed, in surprise, 
for he was unaccustomed to attentions like 
this from Miss Phelps, who was one of 
those women born to command, not to 
serve. ‘I have dined.” 

** Yes, I dare say, but the night is so fear- 
fully cold. Drink this; it will do you 
good.” 

“Certainly, when commanded by you. 
Of what have you and Lily been dreaming, 
or thinking? It is not such a very cold 
night.” 

A shudder—a sigh; no words, 

“You should never stay here so mach 
alone, you two! It can but be dull for you, 
and poor Lily feels gloomy, naturally 
enough. Now go and read your letter; that, 
surely, will enliven you.”’ 

‘Not now; I will read it later.” Then 
looking around, she asked, “ Where is 
Lily?” 
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‘She went out while you were preparing 
this,” touching the edge of the tray as he 
spoke; ‘up stairs, probably.’? While speak- 
ing, he observed that Adelaide was studying 
his face; that her own was clouded. 

** What is it, my friend?” he asked. 

“Nothing; I only wanted to see—” 

“What?” 

“Tf you are working too hard; because if 
you are, if in any way you are taxing your 
strength too much, I must beg you to take 
a little rest.” 

** You, Adelaide!’ the exclaimed, in real 
or affected surprise. ‘‘ You are then taking 
note of my progress. I never hoped to re- 
gain your good opinion.” 

** Certainly, I notice your progress! How 
could I help doing so?” 

“And yet—pardon me; you love Claude 
Thornton?” 

A look of pained surprise, a flush upon 
the pale cheek. 

“Edward Fernald! I thought this sub- 


“ No matter what you thought. Answer 

A quick sigh,aslight shiver, then in a voice 
low but quite distinct, the answer, ‘‘ I do.’ 

“Then I would suggest your reading his 
letter before wasting more time onme. I 
am not overworking, am warm and comfort- 
able; will you oblige me?” He took the 
letter, and handed it to her, then seated 
himself where he could read her face, while 
she read her letter, from the man she pro- 
fessed to love. 

His influence was ever and around her, 
and she took it from his hand, opened, and 
read a few lines, then folded the closely 
written sheet, and looked up, Mr. Fernald 
was watching her, ready to take advantage 
of any weakness; but she was not weak, she 
would not yield. Claude should never suf- 
fer through her, as she had suffered through 
this man. 

She met his gaze steadily; her voice did 
not falter. 

Thornton is coming home!’’ 

She had conquered herself, and now the 
man was the one to show signs of weakness. 
He arose, and paced the floor for the space 
of five minutes; then stopping before her 
questioned, “‘And what then?” 

“‘ Then we are to be married, and I shall 
return with him.’ Then, after a pause, 
*“‘Not until the early part of summer, I 
think, if Claude can remain so long.”’ 

29 


Then Lily came back, and excused her- 
self for not coming sooner; she had been to 
her father’s room, and Mr. Fernald bade 
them a hasty good-night. 

But Lily seemed in no haste;~for when 
once her cousin had told her of Claude’s 
coming, she could talk of nothing else. In 
many respects this youthful widow was a 
very child, and Claude’s coming, the man 
Adelaide had_honored with her preference, 
seemed the most interesting subject that 
could be imagined. Then suddenly she 
thought of Fernald, and guarded as she had 
heretofore been, exclaimed: 

** What in the world will poor Ned do?” 

Lily!’ 

There was command, reproach, even en- 
treaty in the word, but Lily, somewhat 
frightened, was not to be silenced by it, and 
continued in tones half apologetic: 

“But, Adelaide, really you wu:t know he 
loves you. Or else you are blind,”’ 

think I must be blind—with sleepiness,. 
if nothing more. Good-night, Lily dear.” 

**Good-night; but I think I should sleep. 
better if you would tell me—”’ 

“Tell you—what, child?’”? Every one 
had a way of addressing Lily in this manner, 
and she was quite accustomed to it. 

“Tf you have quite forgotten you ever 
loved him.,”’ 

dear,’ she answered, seriously, 
** but I thought you had.” 

** Well, then, I haven’t, and I wish Claude 
Thornton—’ 

‘* Hush, Lily! He is everything that is 
noble.” 

* You wont listen to one word,” said 
Lily, pouting. 

** No, Lily, not one; 


*** So let my past stand just as it stands, 
And let me now as I may, grow old; 

I am what I am, and my past, for me, 
Is the best, of it had not been, T hold.’ 


‘* In every person’s life, Lily, there are 
memories; there are moments, also, when 
those memories might lead us to do injus- 
tice to those who love us best and the most 
generously. The years bring changes in 
passing. We are not what we were, and I 
doubt if what constituted our happiness in 
earlier years would, later in life, yield us 
satisfaction. I think you are wrong about 
Mr. Fernald’s bhtsy life being an injury to 
him; and I cannot but be glad that his life 
is not to be a failure.’’ 
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She was alone once more, the battle won, 
the victory hers. She had, indeed, battled 
bravely for the honor of the man whose 
wife she had promised to be. If, in her 
heart, shi failed in the entire devotion it was 
his right to expect, the secret was still her 
own. 

In every life there is a cross; she had, long 
ago, like Faith, stood at the foot of hers 
with folded hands, and eyes upraised, till 
kind hands had led her far away, and the 
old life was merged in the new. 

But standing where she left it was her 
cross! After many years she had returned 
to it again, but with this difference—beyond 
it there was light, at its foot strength. 

The next day she went to Mrs. Thornton’s 
for a week’s visit, and there found rest. 
Away from the dangerous eyes ever seeking 
her own, the hand ever ready to aid, the 
voice to cheer; where only Claude was 
mamed to her, and preparations were going 
on for his coming. 

The past was past, the future bright be- 
fore her. She would be happy, and iffor a 
little time Mr. Fernald suffered, she could 
not but regret it. Did not she know all the 
pain? But she did not fear the effect of it 
on his future life, now he had once more 
become interested in his profession. If for 
her sake that interest had commenced, for 
his own he would continue it. 

Her visit to Mrs. Thornton was drawing 
to a close, and Lily was becoming impatient 
for her return. She had not met Mr, Fernald 
since the evening she received news of 
Claude’s coming. It would be unpleasant, 
but it must be endured. But when she 
reached home, he had just left for a short 
absence, had gone to Washington, Lily said. 

Claude came before his return, and found 
Adelaide thin and pale; so thin that he was 
really alarmed. She was but the shadow of 
the woman who left him but one short year 
ago; she shivered in tife wind, and the 
slightest exertion wearied her. 

“*And you never mentioned it in your let- 
ters; if you had I would have come earlier,” 
said the fond lover, reproachfully. 

“* Indeed, there was nothing to say, dear 
Claude.” 

“‘ Only this, that day by day you are fad- 
ing away. Before another month you shall 
return with me to beautiful Florence, where 
you were so well and happy.” 

She did not say nay to this, for perhaps it 
was as well. Lily’s weeds would not admit 


of a gay wedding, and the time after Mr. 
Fernald’s return might as well be short, 
She wished Claude to like.Mr. Fernald, but 
did not say much, fearful that his old moods 
might have overtaken him. Claude was 
with her when he came. There had beena 
telegram in the morning, and the hour in 
which to expect him had arrived. Every 
sound startled Adelaide; she could not be 
quiet, and this Claude could not understand. 

** Adelaide,” he said, “you are ill. I 
never saw you like this.”’ 

** You are right, Qiaude. I think I must 
be ill, but have patience with me a little 
while. Florence, where we were so happy, 
will quite restore me, so don’t be alarmed,” 
she said, observing a change in his counte- 
nance, 

Mr. Fernald was late; consequently the 
introductions were somewhat hurried. Ade- 
laide was relieved the moment she saw him. 
She saw that he was master of himself, and 
of his moods, and later was rejoiced to see 
that he was neither sullen nor sarcastic, but 
was, on the contrary, more entertaining than 
usual. After dinner, he said he hoped to 
meet Mr. Thornton often, but must be ex- 
cused now, having important business to at- 
tend to, and he might be called back to 
Washington at any time. 

Later, Adelaide asked: 

** How do you like Mr. Fernald?” 

**Well, I think if he would be quiet long 
enough for me toform anopinion. He isa 
great worker, is he not?’ 

** Yes, latterly.” Then she talked of 
other things, of Paul, of the sad ending of 
his bright young life, of Lily, and the long 
future before her. ‘‘ If uncle were not such 
an invalid, I should wish to take her with 
us; after all, Claude, life is asad thing, I 
think.”’ 

“Yes, and J think if you were to remain 
here another year, you would never smile 
again.” 

‘Perhaps not. The year has been sad, and 
I am glad you are going to take me away.”’ 

Lily told Mr. Fernald the wedding would 
take place earlier than had been talked of 
when Mr. Thornton firstcame home. Ade- 
laide requested herto do so. He was silent 
a@ little while, then said: 

** Lily, you know something of my life, 
and your own has been sad. You will, I 
think, understand why I cannot be present 
at yourcousin’s wedding. I thought aman’s 
will could accomplish anything. Iacknowl- 
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To-Morrow. 


edge my mistake. She is true to the man 
who loves her, and even I cannot but say 
he is worthy of her.” 

Mr. Fernald was recalled to Washington, 
a few days before the wedding, but did not 
go without wishing both Claude and Ade- 
laide joy in the bright future before them; 
and then he departed, a sadder, perhaps a 
wiser man; certainly a more useful member 
of society than before he pledged his friend- 
ship to Adelaide Phelps, when they had 
stood almost in the presence of death, on 
the threshold of Paul Graham’s home. 

It was a quiet wedding; after which Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Thornton returned to Flor- 
ence, where she gradually regained her for- 
mer cheerfulness; nor did she love her hus- 
band less because memories of her girlhood 
had been awakened. 
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Nor was it an unpleasant surprise, two 
years later, to learn that the young widow, 
Lily Graham, had laid aside her weeds, to 
reappear in social circles, as Mrs, Edward 
Fernald. 

That Fernald had gained the position he 
aimed for in earlier days was to Adelaide 
most gratifying. This, in connection with 
Lily’s wealth, opened a broad field of useful- 
ness. The life, which through disappoint- 
ment had almost proved a failure, would 
not be lived in vain. 

For herself, she had found happiness, and 
Lily would be no more alone. It was well 
with them all, the ocean between, and that, 
too, may be well, for who can tell the weak- 
ness of the human heart? 


TO-MORROW. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Wild roses to gather and dreams to dream, 
A place to dream in all still and sweet, 
Where thrushes pipe to the flute of the stream, 
The fair day gives you here at her feet. 


And yet you would hasten her sunshine away, 
So yellow over the merry leas, 

Scorning her birds with their light-hearted lay, 
Her crimson poppies and golden bees. 


For there is a stray wind abroad that tells 
Strange tales of To-morrow’s wondrous stir, 

Where blithe winds are blowing holiday bells 
Instead of this sleepy woodland whirr. 


Where in purple chambers the festal hours 
To festal music merrily glide; 

Where great ships are floating neath palace towers, 
And the world it is wide, it is wide! 


But sweet though it shine in the distance blue, 
It is never so fair as To-day, 
For there the dreams are all dreamed, and the dew 
Dreams are made of is melted away. 
Cambridgeport, June, 1875. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN,. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


I HAVE always thought the victory at 
Bannockburn the most _heart-stirring 
achievement in all the record of arms. It 
was so decisive, so complete, the oppressor 
Was so utterly trampled to dust, For twenty 
years the Scots had suffered the most cut- 
Tageous wrong; but here, at last, was the 
reckoning. On this one tremendous field 
the debt of vengeance was paid to the full. 

But why should the Scots, so often de- 
feated by their English foes, have been vic- 
torious here? To the reflective mind the 
reason is evident. The great climax was 
reached through a hundred disappointments, 
every one of which had taught its lesson. 
Let us read the story of the fight, and we 
shall see that nothing was left to chance. 
There was no blind dash for freedom, with 
a dependence simply upon the justice of the 
cause; but the result was due to toil, to 
foresight, and to preparation. 

Bruce was one of the most able generals 
that ever lived. This is shown in the fault- 
less disposition which he made of his little 
army of thirty thousand men, wherewith 
he overcame the immense host of his ene- 
my, one hundred and twenty thousand 
strong. The victory was gained by no hur- 
ry, by no accident, by no reckless venture, 
by no wild shouts of Scotland’s wrong or of 
Scotignd’s right; but it was the consequence 
of an admirably planned battle, fought from 
the gray of morning. till the sun rode at 
high noon. 

True, it was long ago—five hundred and 
fifty-nine years have passed sitice then—yet 
the freshness of the story has never faded, 
and can never fade. How comprehensive 
was the genius of the Scottish king! With 
what care was every manceuvre of the ene- 
my anticipated and provided for! The 
Scottish army had the advantage of more 
homogeneousness than the English; for al- 
though the Highlander, the Islesman and 
the Borderer were there, they were all 
Scotch to the very heart; while on the other 
band, the host of Edward Second was com- 
posed, togetber with his English subjects, 
of Welsh, Irish and Normans. ' 

Sir Henry de Bohun, or Boune, as the 
name is sometimes spelled, was, as the 


reader must well remember, the first man 
who fell at Bannockburn. The armies, it 
will be recollected, were in plain sight of 
each other, separated only by a distance of 
three bow-shots, when King Robert Bruce, 
mounted on a small palfrey, and armed only 
with sword and battle-axe, rode along the 
Scottish line to review the various divisions 
of his force. By the gold star that gleamed 
upon his helmet, no less than from his stal- 
wart figure, he was recognized by the ene- 
my. Sir Henry de Boune, mounted ona 
mail-claid war-horse, to whose career the 
slight palfrey of Bruce could have proved 
scarce any obstacle, instantly laid his long 
lance in rest, and at headlong speed charged 
upon the King of Scots. 

But the result of that charge was as dis- 
heartening to the host of England as to the 
Philistines was the fall of the man of Gath, 
We read in history that “Robert engaged 
with Henry de Bohun, at the head of the 
English cavalry, and with his battle-axe 
cleft his head to his chin. 

Scott, in his ‘* Lord of the Isles,’ while 
recounting the deeds at Bannockburn, ad- 
heres very closely to history. Of this first 
stirring incident of the battle, he says: 


“The partridge may the falcon mock, 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock; 
But, swerving from the knight’s career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 
Onward the bafiied warrior bore 

His course—but soon his course was o’er! 
High in his stirrups stood the king, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Right on de Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stern dint—the first—the last! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crashed like hazel-nut; 

The axe shaft, with its brazen clasp, 
‘Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp.”’ 


On the same afternoon a body of English 
cavalry, in attempting to double the left 
flank of the Scots, was totally defeated by 
the gallant Earl of Moray, and this skirmish 
ended the operations until the morrow. 
The first attack. at morning was made by 
the English archers, and it was terrible. 
The archery of England was always more 
formidable than that of any of her enemies. 
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“‘Nor paused on the devoted Scot, 
The ceaseless fury of their shot; 
As fiercely and as fast, 
Forth whistling came the gray goose wing, 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe, of tough bull hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide; 
“Woe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride, 
If the fell shower may last!’’ 


Against a weak commander an attack like 
this might have prevailed, as it would have 
been impossible for the Scottish line to have 
long remained unbroken; but here we per- 
ceive an instance of the foresight of King 
Robert. Near this very spot, and concealed 
behind a wood, he had previously posted his 
brother Edward and Lord Reith, Marshal of 
Scotland, with a formidable body of horse 
armed with lances and clad in mail. 


“The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is laid in rest, 

And loud shouts Edward Brace— 
‘Forth, Marshal! on the peasant foe! 
‘We'll tame the tefrors of their bow, 

And cut the bowstring loose!’ ”’ 


The charge of the Scottish gentry was 
performed with tremendous effect. Arrows, 
and bows, and men were levelled and trod- 
den in one prodigious swarth, as the sweep- 
ing war steeds, heavy with armor, sprang at 
afrantic gallop through the thick ranks of 
the English archers, 


“No spears were there, the shock to let, 
No stakes to turn the charge were set; 
And how shall yeoman’s armor slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might?” 


The slaughter at this point was terrific; 
‘but although the Scots were here completely 
successful, the overwhelming number of 
the English army still rendered doubtful 
the result of the main battle. Edward Sec- 
ond ordered his cavalry to charge. The 
Scottish infantry, drawn up along a plain, 
presented a tempting appearance to the 
swords and hoofs of this great body of horse, 
and the English king had little doubt that 
upon this charge hung the fate of the bat- 
tle—as indeed it did, though not in the 
amanner which he anticipated. 

The King of Scotland, conceiving the prob- 
ability of just such a charge, upon ground 
80 suited to cavalry operations, had prepared 
for it in such a way as to make the onset 
most terribly react upon itself. 


batile of Bannockburn. 
English fought with stubborn courage; but, 
Bruce, well knowing that all depended 
upon pushing his advantage to the utmost, 
now charged them with horse and. foot, 
Never did a battle depend. more. upon 
strength and desperate courage. 


“To rightward of the wild affray, 

The field showed fair and level way; 
But, in mid space, the Bruce’s care 

Had bored the ground with many a pit, 

With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
That formed a ghastly snare. 

Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 

With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock! 

With blazing crests, and banners spread, 

And trumpet clang and clamor dread, 

The wide plain thundered to their tread, 
As far as Stirling rock. 

Down! down! in headlong overthrow, 

Horsemen and horse, the foremost go, 
Wild floundering on the field! 

The first are in destruction’s gorge, 

Their followers wildly o’er them urge; 
The knightly helm and shield, 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here! 

Loud from the mass confused the cry 

Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony!’ 


This was the turning point of the great 
Still, however, the 


‘Some fought from ruftian thirst of blood, 
From habit some and hardihood; 
But raffian stern and soldier good, 
The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning trode, 
To that dark inn, the grave!” 


Both armies were becoming exhausted 


with their prodigious efforts; but the Scoteh, 
inspired by the suc.ess already achieved, 
kept heart and strength far better than their 
enemies, 
army pushed back the great host of Eng- 
land, yet those almost endless ranks seemed 
still to promise a tedious fight. In this 
state of the battle, the genius of King Rob- 
ert instantly comprehended the relative po- 
sitions of himself and his foes. The vastly 
outnumbering enemy must not be permitted 
to rest. Whatever the weariness of his sol- 
diers, in a renewed and decisive onset lay 
his surest salvation. 
was that led by the stalwart king! 


Slowly their small but immortal 


And what a charge 


‘At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone; 


The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
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And loud King Robert’s voice was known— 
‘Carrick, press on—they fail, they fail! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast! 
Each strike for parent, child and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty and life— 

The battle cannot last!’’’ 


The tide was now fearfully ebbing with 
the English, yet again and again they ral- 
lied, though each time more faintly than 
before. It was at this moment, as the 
reader will remember, that the final strata- 
gem of King Robert put the climax upon 
his great victory. He had placed two thou- 
sand women, children, and other camp fol- 
lowers, behind an eminence in the rear of 
his line, and these, at a signal, now sud- 
denly made their appearance and began 
marching along the high land, with banners 
displayed like those of a warlike host. The 
effect upon the English was prodigious; 
they no longer disputed the field, and the 
rout, already partially accomplished, now 
became general. 

Never was there a more complete victory 
in any pitched battle. With terrible energy 
King Robert pursued hisenemy. For more 
than ninety miles King Edward Second rode 
at frantic speed; and he had good reason, 
for Douglas and Moray were hard upon his 
track; but he escaped, to reflect at leisure 
upon his tremendous overthrow. 

I have drawn largely upon Sir Walter 
Scott, partly because of the force and beauty 
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of his poetry, and partly because of its 
faithfulness to the historic record. How 
vivid his picture of the death of Lord Col- 
onsay, while chasing the routed enemy! It 
will be recollected that the English noble- 
man de Argentine refused to retreat fur- 
ther, but, turning upon the pursuing Scots, 
overthrew no less than four of them. He 
was in the meantime wounded. 


“A lance’s point 
Has found his breastplate’s loosened joint, 
An axe has razed his crest; 
Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword, 
He rode with spear in rest, 
And through his bloody tartans bored, 
And through his gallant breast. 
Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 
And swung his broadsword round! 
Stirrup, steel boot and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 
The blood gushed from the wound; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 
Hath turned him on the ground, 
And laughed in death pang that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid.”’ 


It was by no lovelorn heroes that the 
battle of Bannockburn was won, and a na- 
tion delivered forever. It was by men who 
could laugh when pinned upon a lance 
point, if only their dying blow might bring. 
revenge. 


OUR HARPOON-GUN. 
BY W. H. MACY, 


_Axour the time we sailed in the Rodney, 
there was quite a little excitement about 
harpoon-guns. Guns of various patterns 
were then being pushed into the market, 
each of which claimed to have some pecu- 
liar advantages over all competitors. But 
all these terrible appliances for striking 
whales met with but temporary favor, and 
were for the most part soon abandoned. 
The Greener gun, which is mouuted ona 
pivot, and fired point-blank at the object, 
met with good success, possessing a great 
advantage over any of the numerous shoul- 
der-guns. But whalemen generally prefer 
to trust tothe stout heart and the strong 
arm, whenever the prey can be approached 
within the proper distance, and in the long 
run, nothing has been found worthy to 
supersede the hand harpoon. 


The principal owner of the Rodney was 
also, at that time, agent for the sale of one 
particular style of shoulder-gun, and was 
desirous of sending one out in the ship and 
giving it afair and thorough trial. Captain 
Hathaway, a conservative seaman of the 
old school, was inclined to pooh-pooh the 
new-fangled affair, and declared that for 
striking a whale effectually, there was noth- 
ing like pluck and “ elbow-grease.”’ 

But notwithstanding his prejudices the 
gun was put on board, and it was enjoined 
upon him, that, if he did not want to use 
it himself, he should at least let the younger 
officers practise with it, on the outward pas- 
sage, and become proficient in the use of it. 
He could then be guided by his own fair 
judgment as to whether he would risk any 
part of the success of his voyage on its use. 
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It did not take many experiments to en- 
able him definitely to make up his judgment. 
The gun proved a most effective weapon 
particularly at the breech or butt end. The 
experiments were made by lowering boats 
at sea in fair weather, and bombarding an 
old barrel or some similar object, thrown 
overboard as a floating target. But to have 
attained to any accuracy of aim with this 
famous gun, so as to hit a particular object, 
would have required more scientific knowl- 
edge of disparts and parabolas, than even 
Marryatt’s gunner, Mr. Tallboys, could 
boast of. When fired, the harpoon usually 
struck the crest of a wave ‘‘ athwartships ”’ 
instead of endwise, and skipped pleasantly 
off, while the gun itself, which was secured 
by a stout lanyard, invariably went over- 
board on the opposite side of the boat, and 
the astonished marksman found himself 
with his heels in the air flat on his back un- 
derneath the midships thwart. This tab- 
leau, though sufficiently amusing and 
unique, was far from being satisfactory, 
from a practical point of view. 

Our young second mate, who at the out- 
set had been especially enthusiastic and 
eager to try the new gun, had after bruising 
both his shoulders black-and-blue, and near- 
ly breaking his neck in one of his involun- 
tary back somersaults, positively declined 
to have anything more todo with the patent 
shooting-iron. He had loaded her breech 
with lead till it was all he wanted to do to 
lift her to his shoulder, but spite of all this 
he declared ‘‘she could out-kick a whole 
tribe of Kick-apoo Indians.’’ So the con- 
clusion was generally arrived at, that the 
gun was like many other new and wonder- 
ful inventions—‘‘a firstrate plan, but it 
wouldn’t answer.”’ It had fallen into dis- 
grace and been stowed away out of sight 
long before we arrived on the northern 
cruising-grounds, But here it sometimes 
came into play, for it was discovered that 
the whaling-gun could be used to some pur- 
pose in blazing away among a flock of 
aquatic birds at short range; scattering 
about half a pint of small shot with quite 
satisfactory results, 

But when we cruised down among the 
Caroline group of island ‘* between seasons,” 
the old gun having been brought out one 
day and exhibited as a curiosity to the 
** Nannikin”’ or chief of Bortic in the island 
of Ponapi, his highness at once fell in love 
with it, and was seized with an irresistible 


longing to become the owner of such a prize. 
His knowledge of firearms was somewhat 
limited, his tribe being the possessors of 
only a few old trade-muskets bought at vari- 
ous times out of whaleships—mostly anti- 
quated flintlocks which might have done 
good service at Bunker Hill or the Cowpens, 
but could hardly be touched off with a fire- 
brand in their old age. An experiment or 
two made by the second mate with very 
light charges sufficed to convince the Nanni- 
kin that the harpoon-gun was the very ne 
plus ultra in its peculiar line. A bargain 
was struck for three boatloads of cocoanuts, 
which being duly forthcoming, the gun 
made a change of ownership and was seen 
no more on board the Rodney. And it must 
be confessed that we were rather glad to 
have found so good a market for it. 

The captain had instructed the Nannikin 
a little in the manual of loading and firing, 
and had directed how large a dose of gun- 
powder should be usedasamaximum. The 
savage, however, paid little heed to this 
part of his lesson, and indeed seemed to 
think it would be a fine thing to load her up 
full to the muzzle and make a good big 
noise. 

There was a Scotchman named Jock Addie 
living with the tribe—one of those adven- 
turers of wiom one or two are to be found 
domesticated upon almost every islet in the 
Paeific, leading a kind of semi savage life. 
Jock was the owner of the only good gun to 
be found among the tribe, and he made sport 
of the Nannikin as far as he dared, for his 
foolish purchase. He had acquired much 
influence, and could take greater liberties 
with the chief than would be permitted to 
any of his more dusky subjects. But in 
this instance, the royal savage was inflex- 
ible; he was quite infatuated with the blun- 
derbuss style of gun, and had no ears for 
the advice of even Jock Addie, 

It was a year before we revisited Boitic, 
and the useless old gun had been well nigh 
forgotten. Jock Addie was still there, and 
iu higher favor than ever with our old friend 
the Nannikin. The first glance at the latter 
showed that he had been the victim of a 
serious accident since our former visit, 
His face, on one side, was disfigured by an 
ugly scar, and there was a deep indentation, 
as if one side of the hea@ had been stoven 
in by the kick of a horse or some similar 
blow. 

“‘What’s the matter with the king?” 
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asked the captain. ‘‘ Has been at war with 
the other tribe, and got a crack from a war- 
club, I suppose.”’ 

** Not atall,”? answered Jock Addie. ‘It 
was all from that infernal old harpoon-gun 
that he bought of you. And the only won- 
der is that he hadn’t stove his brains out or 
blown his head off.”’ 

The story was simply that the Nannikin, 
after he got possession of his new toy, was 
never tired of firing it off with heavy charges 
of powder. Noise was in his view the great 
desideratum, rather than good marksman- 
ship or execution. He had a large supply 
of powder on hand just at that time, and he 
kept this clumsy blunderbuss blazing away 
for hours together, to the intense delight 
and admiration of all his native subordi- 
nates, but to the disgust of Jock Addie, who 
did his best to warn him against accident. 

Finding that his shoulder would not stand 
the strain, the Nannikin after having been 
knocked flat backwards a few times, con- 
trived by means of a forked stick and some 
stones, to fix the gun in position, so that 
the recoil could not throw her out of place. 
He could now increase the charge, ad libi- 
tum, at least to the full capacity of the bar- 
rel; and trying more and yet a little more, 
he at last filled her right up to the muzzle, 
rammed it down hard, and prepared for the 
grand finale which was to finish the jubilee 
‘for that day. Jock said that he himself 
was sitting sulkily in the doorway of the 
great council-house, while every man, wo- 


man and child in the tribe had gathered 
around at a respectful distance, when the 
Nannikin stepped proudly forward, stooped 
down and pulled the trigger. The explosion 
that followed was fearful, and as the smoke 
cleared away, a wild yell went up from all 
in concert, at seeing their sovereign lying 
stunned and bleeding upon the sward, the 
gun having vanished entirely! Jock hur- 
ried to the spot and raising the Nannikin 
called for help. After a while he succeeded 
in quieting the fears of the savages a little, 
and showing them the fragments of the butt 
which had inflicted the wound, they became 
satisfied of the material nature of the acci- 
dent, the first impression having been that 
the gun had been spirited away into space 
and their chief killed by the agency of some 
offended gods. 

Though the poor Nannikin’s head was 
frightfully crushed, yet thanks to his good 
constitution and simple habits, aided by the 
Scotchman’s rude surgery, his life was saved 
and a perfect cure effected, although the 
deep cavity on one side of his face gave him 
a strangely sinister appearance. The cir- 
cumstance was a fortunate one for Jock, as 
the king from the date of his marvellous 
cure, looked upon him as a very divinity, 
and deferred to his advice on all occasions, 
He had carefully preserved the fragment of 
the gunstock loaded with lead, which had 
so disfigured him, and this memento was 
the last we ever saw of our famous harpoon- 


gun. 


THE TURKISH ARMY. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


Tue Turkish army is composed of three 
hundred and fifty thousand men, with a re- 
serve about as numerous; but at leasta 
third of both forces may be said to exist 
upon paper only. The three hundred and 
fifty thousand men are divided into nine 
corps d’armee, of which two are stationed 
in Constantinople and the neighborhood; 
two in Asia Minor; two in Syria, Palestine, 
and the surrounding country; one on the 
borders of the Danubian Principalities; one 
on the frontier of Persia; and one at, and 
near, Bagdad. These different corps are 
again subdivided much after the French 
and German fashion. Each one consists of 
two divisions; each division of two bri- 


gades; each brigade of two regiments; each 
regiment of three battalions; and each bat- 
talion of three companies. I speak here of 
the infantry only. To each division there 
is attached a brigade of cavalry and about 
forty or fifty field-guns, Each army corps 
is commanded by a military pasha of the 
first class, called a “ Mushir,’’ and consid- 
ered equal in rank to a field-marshal in 
other armies. The division is commanded 
by a “Ferrick,” or military pasha of the 
second class, equal in rank to a general of 
division in the French service; and each 
brigade by a “‘ Liva,” or military pasha of 
the third class, equal in rank to a brigadier- 
general. The regiments are each com- 
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manded by a “ Mir Ally,” or colonel; be- 
sides which there is a “ Kaimacam,” or 
lieutenant-colonel; with a “‘ Bimbashi,”’ or 
major, at the head of each battalion; and a 
** Usbashi,”’ or captain, with two “ Mula- 
sims,” or lieutenants, in charge of each 
company. In theory the Turkish army is 
perhaps the best and most simply organized 
in Europe; but in practice it leaves much 
to be desired. From first to last it reminds 
us of the old story—told, if I am not mis- 
taken, in one of Lever’s novels—of an Irish 
gentleman of the old school, who invited a 
score or two of friends to spend some weeks 
at his ‘‘castle.”” Of feasting there was 
plenty, and tospare. Of champagne, port, 
claret, and every kind of wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, there was more than 
could be drank. Horses to follow the 
hounds; vehicles of all sorts in which the 
ladies could go to the meets; a band of mu- 
sic to dance by at night, and the best of 
shooting by day were abundant. But one 
of the guests was taken ill, and required 
some lemonade; and this was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back, or rather the 
turning-point from which the popularity of 
the host retrograded. Lemons could only 
be had for ready money, and of the latter 


- there was not ashilling in the “ castle.’ 


Whatever could be supplied ‘‘ on tick,’’ the 
host could supply in abundance; but pay 
for half a dozen lemons he could not; and 
thus his insolvency was discovered, and his 
hospitality cried down by his guests. It is 
the same thing in the Turkish army. The 
men are fed exceedingly well, for food can 
always be had by the government on credit; 
more particularly when the credit carries 
with ita bonus of from thirty to fifty per 
cent to the contractors. But the mess are 
never less than three, and often twenty, or 
even more, months in arrears of pay. To 
pay them requires hard cash, and that is an 
article almost unknown in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Of the men—the rank and file—of the 
Turkish army, it may truly be said that, 
considering all things, they are by far the 
most orderly and obedient troops in the 
world, Mutiny or revolt amongst them is 
almost unknown. Occasionally, as when 
the late Sultan was deposed, they assist or 
take part in a popular movement; but such 
an event is invariably caused by the orders 
from above. Never in any army, either of 
our own or any other time, were men more 


obedient than are the Turkish troops; and 
never were seen soldiers who would endure 
more hardships than they do without grum- 
bling. The chief reason for this is that 
they are all of one creed—they are all Mos- 
lems, and consequently all fatalists. “‘ What 
is written is written,” and no effort of man 
can alter it, is an axiom of their faith. As. 
an offensive, or an attacking corps, a Turk- 
ish regiment, brigade or division, would by 
no means come up to what in the English, 
German, Austrian, French or Italian armies 
would be deemed requisite. Enthusiasm is 
almost unknown amongst them, at least 
under their Turkish officers. The latter, 
like all Turks, are apathetic to a degree, 
even under the hottest fire. But when 
hardships have to be borne—when there is 
hardly any food to be had in a campaign, 
when the fate of war seems to be against 


. them, when long, dusty, hot marches have 


to be made—there is no soldier equal to the 
Turk. He may give in from sheer physical 
exhaustion; he may drop down from want 
of nourishment, or want of water; he may 
lie down and die by the wayside; but he 
never complains, never grumbles. ‘“‘ Quod 
scriptum scriptum,”’ is his faith, and he gale 
lantly shows it to be so by the unflinching 
manner in which he bears all the fatigues 
and troubles of life. He is, in a word, per- 
haps the best passive soldier in the world, 
Not that he is by any means wanting in 
personal courage; but he is not well enough 
commanded, not bravely enough led; his 
officers are too poor in spirit—too cowed, 
too worried by the hopeless state of indebt- 
edness which their long arrears of pay en- 
force upon them—for our Turkish friend 
ever to rival his brothers-in-arms under the 
French, English or German flags. And yet 
he is in some respects not unlike a Northern 
German. He is utterly careless as to where 
he goes, or where he is ordered. He will 
submit to any amount of even personal 
punishment from an officer, without resent- 
ing it. And he puts as much blind faith in 
every one that the Padisha, or Sultan, has 
created an authority in the army, as the 
Prussian does in all who bear the envied 
“Von” before their names, 

Here, however, the simile must end. 
The German soldier is certainly the reverse 
of clean in his person; but outwardly he is 
polished and brushed up to the most won- 
derful extent. Notsothe Turk. He makes 
no pretence of cleanliness. Without, as 
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within, his habits of dirt are indescribable. 
His barrack-room would send a sanitary 
commissioner into fits. His officers and 
non-commissioned officers interfere very lit- 
tle, if at all, with him off parade. They 
look upon him, as they do upon themselves, 
and not without reason, as a man who is 
wronged—as one with whom faith has not 
been kept, who is greatly in arrears of pay, 
and whose clothing is dealt out to him by 
fits and starts, not at certain given seasons. 
Not long ago the troops in Damascus had 
twenty-one months’ pay to receive; and had 
not had new clothing given them for nearly 
three years, Like everything else in Tur- 
key, the military clothing system is one 
which robs with equal impartiality the gov- 
ernment and its servants. When a corps 
d’armee requires new clothing, the contract 
is advertised, and tenders are sent in for the 
different articles wanted. It is not the 
party who sends in the lowest tender, nor 
yet he who gives the best guarantee for the 
performance of his contract, that gets the 
job. With all their religious apathy, no peo- 
ple know better than the Turks how to 
make matters pleasant all round. In other 
words, ‘‘backsheesh,’’ or bribery, goes a 
long way in the land—perhaps nearly as far 
as it did in England in the days of the 
Georges, and up to fifty yearsago. But the 
evildoes notend here. Theindividual who is 
fortunate enough to obtain the contract, and 
who is invariably a Jew or a Christian, often 
a European, no sooner gets what he wants 
than he puts it up for auction. Thus, let’ 
us say, that the primary contract for fifty 
thousand jackets, as many pairs of trousers, 
and the same number of boots, is ‘‘con- 
eeded’’ to the highly respectable firm of 
Vaurien and Co., Frenchmen, located in 
Pera. Is it to be expected that these gen- 
tlemen, who are mighty dealers in Turkish 
bonds and in Ottoman bank shares, will 
trouble themselves about such a trifling 
affair as this? Bynomeans. They put up 
the contract for sale. They will get, say, 
sixty thousand pounds from the Porte for 
providing the clothing. But they sell it to 
Agiman Bey, the great Armenian banker, 
ata profit of, say, ten thousand pounds; 
and the bey parts with it to Jacobus, the 
influential Jew, for an additional five thou- 
sand pounds, Nor has the unfortunate 
contract finished its troubles. Jacobus 
turns an honest penny on it, and sells it 
for, perhaps, three thousand pounds more 


than he gave for it; and so it passes 
through two or three hands more, always at 
a profit to the last seller. When the last 
purchaser has got it into his hands, and sees 
he cannot squeeze another drop out of it, he 
sets to work to make the clothing, or to get 
it made, But by this time, as a tradesman 
would say, ‘‘there is no margin left for 
profit.”” The sufferer, of course, is the 
Turkish soldier, The suit of uniform, for 
which, perhaps, the treasury pays five 
pounds, will not cost more than one pound, 
or one pound ten shillings, when it reaches 
him. But what will you? People must 
make money; and if a man is not to make 
money out of government contracts, we 
should like to know who he is to make it 
out of? The soldier does not seem to see 
this. When his uniform is sent him it is 
made of mere rotten shoddy, It does not 
look well a week, and is in holes in a 
month. But the Turkish warrior knows 
nothing as to the cost, the material, or what 
time clothes ought to last. He has neither 
daily nor weekly press to enlighten him. 
His officers are either as ignorant as him- 
self, or are ‘‘in the swim’’ with the con- 
tractors. And as the clothing is accepted as 
a fate, ‘‘Allah is great,’”’ the men say; “‘ the 
cloth is not good, but that is the fault of 
some unbelieving dog of a Christian, who 
has taken the Padisha’s money and cheated 
him. Butit is our kismet—our fate. Allah 
is great. Longlive theSultan!’’ And here 
ends the whole affair. 

And as it is with the clothing, so is it 
with the arms, the saddlery, the horses, the 
guns, and all that pertains unto the army. 
Some years ago, when two or three regi- 
ments of English cavalry happened to re- 
turn from India about the same time, and 
had all to be provided with saddles of a new 
pattern, their old saddles were sold by auc- 
tion, They were very old, and in extremely 
bad condition; so that the authorities were 
glad to realize about eighteen shillings and 
sixpence upon them all round, It was 
afterwards discovered that they had been 
purchased for a Constantinople firm, and, 
after a little tinkering up, had been sold to 
the War-oflice in Stamboul for rather more 
than seven pounds sterling each! There 
were about fifteen hundred of these satidles, 
so the contractor must have made some- 
thing comfortable ouf of the business. 

In one, and only one, thing the Turkish 
soldier is not cheated. He is well fed, and 
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gets his full allowance of the rations allowed 
him. The reasons for this are, as I believe 
—first, because the contractors for food are 
almost invariably Moslems, who, whatever 
their faults may be, do not prey upon the 
government in the same manner as do the 
foreigners, the Jews, and the native Chris- 
tians of Constantinople. The second reason 
is, that seeing he is kept months in arrears 
with his pay, and when he wants a little 
ready money has to borrow from the regi- 
mental ‘‘ Svraff,”’ or paymaster, at the rate 
of ten per cent per month—seeing also, that 
the clothing provided for him does not cost 
a quarter of what the government pays for 
it—the authorities take care that the line 
must be drawn somewhere; and they draw 
it at the food. Of this he gets his, or rather 
the government’s, money’s worth. The 
contractors for it are nearly always provin- 
cials, and these are certainly more honest and 
honorable in their dealings than their fel- 
low-countrymen on the Bosphorus. The 
Turkish soldier is, therefore, with rare ex- 
ceptions, well fed. All ranks, from the 
“Mushir” to the private, draw rations ac- 
cording to their respective grades. But, to 
do the Turks justice, it must be said of 
them that when, by any cliance—in a cam- 
paign, for instance—their food is not forth- 
coming, they neither growl nor grumble, 
but bear their misfortunes like men and sol- 
diers. The uniform and general appear- 
ance of the Turkish army leaves very much 
to be desired. It is difficult to say whether 
their dress is more ugly than unserviceable, 
or more useless than hideous. It consists 
of a dull red fez, or skull-cap, with a round 
brass plate, about twice the size of a five- 
shilling piece, at the top, whence springs 
the blue silk or cotton tassel. The coat is 
a dark-colored short frock, or tunic, made 
tight even to bursting, with trousers of the 
same shoddy-like cloth. For undress there 
is a short jacket of the same material, also 
so tight that it looks almost as if it had 
been made upon the man. The quality of 
the cloth, and the tightness of the fit, is the 
work of our friend the contractor, who, as 
a matter of course, tries to turn a more or 
less dishonest penny where and how he 
can. The belts are black, of bad leather, 
and hardly ever properly cleaned, Like the 
clothing, they are ‘‘contracted’’ for by 
some of the many rogues, who have for so 
many years fattened on the life-blood of 
Turkey. And although, like the tunics 


and boots, the treasury pays such a price 
for them as ought to procure the very best 
articles of the kind made in Europe, the 
contracts are sold again and again, until the 
actual provider of these accoutrements gen- 
erally goes to France or Germany, and there 
buys the ‘‘cast”’ articles of either, or both, 
armies. They are then patched up after a 
fashion; made to look new for the moment; 
the higher military authorities are either 
persuaded that the belts are excellent, or 
else matters are ‘‘ made pleasant ”’ for them 
to say so; and thus the soldiers get rotten 
old belts, the contractors fill their pockets, 
and the official world of Turkey is perfectly 
satisfied. 

We read from time to time—and of late 
years we have read a great deal, and very 
often—in our magazines and newspapers, 
as to the best way of recruiting the ranks of 
an army. Many are in favor of conscrip- 
tion; others advocate the old English mi- 
litia system of balloting; while not a few 
hold toghe old saying that one ‘* volunteer 
is worth two pressed men.” In Turkey 
the system of raising men is simple in the 
extreme, although I hardly think it would 
suit our insular notions, nr, indeed, those 
of either the Germans or the French. We 
will suppose that a thousand men are want- 
ed for, say, the corps d’armee in Syria. Or- 
ders are sent from Constantinople, not to 
Syria, but, perhaps, to the authorities in 
Asia Minor, that these men must be found 
by a certain date. The authorities look 
out for a few villages where young and able. 
men are to be found. These villages are 
surrounded in the night by troops, and a 
raid made at daylight next morning upon 
all the houses; much in the same manner 
that a nest of hornets, or the favorite haunt. 
of some well-known wild beast, would be 
attacked. The women, children and old 
men are allowed to go free; but the young 
and able-bodied men are retained, made 
prisoners of, and marched away to serve 
for five years in some far-off army corps, 
never in that which is stationed round their 
own homes, The whole process is so sim- 
ple, and reminds one so strongly of what 
used to take place in England, until within 
the last fifty or sixty years, when men were 
wanted for the Royal Navy, that with a 
change of names and circumstances one 
might almost be reading a bygone, but not 
very old, history of the days when the press- 
gang and its merry men did their work so 
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effectually. Whether any other people in 
the world—except, perhaps, in parts of Rus- 
sia—would submit at the present day to be 
thus kidnapped, sent away from home, and 
made to soldier for five years in parts of the 
country which are as distant from their 
homes as Naples is from the North of Scot- 
land, must be more or less a matter of con- 
jecture. For my own part, I don’t think 
that they would; more particularly when 
the probabilities are that if a soldier dies, 
or is killed, far away from home, his friends 
and relations will never hear a word more 
on the subject, one way or another. The 
records in the Turkish War-office are kept 
good deal by the rule of thumb. More- 
over, if a man is alive, he is pretty sure to 
turn up again, at some time or other; if he 
is dead, he will never trouble any one again; 
and so what is the use of bothering at all 
about the matter? Fatalism, if carried out 
to its full extent, in practice as in theory, 
must save a vast deal of worry, no end of 
returns, a host of clerks, and a] num- 
ber of staff officers. It is true tote sys- 
tem would hardly do for Pall Mall, or the 
Horse Guards. If the friends of an English 
soldier, who went to the Crimean war in 
1854, could not find out in black and white 
what had become of him—could not even geta 
clear idea as to what regiment, brigade or 
division he belonged to; whether he was 
killed, taken prisoner, or “ missing ’’—Mr. 
Hardy would probably pass a very bad 
quarter of an hour in Parliament. But I 
met, some years ago, in Smyrna, an old 
Turkish gentleman, whose son had gone to 
Sebastopol in the year above named, and 
who, to that day, could get no intelligence 
as to what had become of him. He had 
written many miles of petitions to the War 
department in Stamboul, and had twice 
gone there himself; but could get no satis- 
factory answer—in fact, no reply whatever, 
except a little verbal abuse of the very 
strongest kind. 
. If asked regarding the pluck and bravery 
of the Turkish officers, I would reply that 
they are in this respect perhaps second to 
none in the world. In this respect fatalism 
has it advantages. More particularly when 
their hearts are in the cause, they will show 
themselves almost reckless as to conse- 
quences. But of their competency it is im- 
possible to say more than Mark Twain did 
of Brigham Young’s piety, ‘‘1f you ask me 
concerning his godliness,’ he said of the 


Mormon chief, “I must treat it as a conun- 
drum, and give it up.’’ Amongst the colo- 
nels, lieutenaut-colonels and majors are 
often to be found mem of fair education and 
good military attainments. But in the 
lower ranks, among the captains and lieu- 
tenants, anything above mediocrity is rare 
indeed. The great injustice with which 
they are treated as regards their pay—their 
being kept months and months in arrears, 
and obliged to borrow money at something 
like one hundred and twenty per cent per 
annum for their daily wants—has much to 
do with this. When a man is hopelessly in 
debt, and cannot see his way toward better- 
ing his condition in any way, it is difficult 
for him to pay much attention to the cur- 
rent work of his calling; and still less to 
improve himself in his profession. If the 
average Turkish officer has any rule of faith 
and practice, it is that ‘‘enough for the day 
is the evil thereof,’’ and that the morrow 
must care for itself. The field-officers of 
regiments are generally, or at least very 
often, men who have received some military 
education at the college in Constantinople; 
have learned French; perhaps a little Eng- 
lish; and, after afew years’ service in the 
War-office, or on the staff of some pasha, 
have been promoted direct to their present 
position without passing through the infe- 
rior commissioned ranks. But the captains 
and subalterns are of quite a different class. 
They seem rarely, if ever, to advance be- 
yond their present rank. The subalterns 
are generally young men, very poor, and do 
much of the hard work which in our service 
falls to the sergeants or sergeant-majors. 
The captains are older. Like the subal- 
terns, their education is of a very moderate 
kind. They, too, are poor, and have gener- 
ally a wife to support. Off parade they 
have little or nothing to do; for the men 
either do not require looking after in bar- 
racks, or, at any rate, they are not cared for 
save when they are under arms, Occasion- 
ally—but much less often of late years than 
formerly—a European is met with amongst 
the officers of a Turkish regiment; but they 
are seldom much credit to the country 
whence they came. As a rule, they are 
either Hungarians or Italians, with now and 
then a stray Frenchman; and are generally 
men who have been mixed up with some 
more or less disreputable revolution or mil- 
itary mutiny, in their own land, or army. 
Formerly, the Turkish authorities were 
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very easily imposed upon by any foreign 
adventurer who offered himself; and if he 
would only—without going through any re- 
ligious ceremony, or without the form of 
going to prayers at the mosque—declare 
himself to be a Moslem, he was sure to ob- 
tain military rank, even if he had never 
served before, or did not know his right 
hand from his left. He had only to say that 
he had been in some high position in the 
army of some other country, to be made the 
most of by the Turks, But this is now all 
changed. No more rebels or revolutionists 
are taken on the strength of the Ottoman 
army. In fact, no foreigner’s application to 
join the service is so much as entertained, 
unless strongly supported by the ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople of the country whence 
he hails; and even then it is extremely dif- 
ficult for the stranger to enter the army at 
all, unless he is content to begin at the low- 
est rank, on the pay of about three shillings 
and sixpence a day, paid at uncertain inter- 
vals. And, in this respect, the Turkish 
government has certainly shown its wisdom, 
No doubt there have been—and, perhaps, 
there are still a few—foreigners who have 
done good service to the state, The late 
Hungarian General Kmety—Hassein Pasha, 
as he is called by his Moslem masters—was 
one of these; but he joined the Turkish 
army as a “‘ Liva,’”’ or pasha commanding a 
brigade. Colonel O'Reilly, Hassein Bey, 
was another; but he took service from the 
commencement as a lieutenant-colonel, on 
the staff of the army. But these are excep- 
tions to the rule; and by far the greater 
number of foreigners who have entered the 
Turkish army—of course, not a word can 
be said against the English and and Anglo- 
Indian officers who joined the service during 
the Crimean war—have turned out to be 
mere adventurers of the very worst type. 
That the Turkish army might be made 
one of the most effective in the whole world, 
no one who knows it can have any more 
doubt, than that it is now the reverse of 
this. It has, and always has had, its own 
great misfortune, and its own great fault. 
The misfortune is that it is robbed by every 
one that has the handling of its pay—from 
the minister of war to the colonels of regi- 
ments, and even to the majors commanding 
battalions. Its fault is, that it is at one 
and the same time too much, and yet too 
little, Europeanized. It is too much Euro- 
peanized as to’its dress; which is without 
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exception the most hideous, the tightest, 
and the most inconvenient of any army in 
the world. It is too little Europeanized, in- 
asmuch as when not under arms the men 
are not looked after; are not paid; and are 
allowed, so far as their barracks and their 
persons are concerned, to remain in a state 
of the most indescribable filth. Give the 
men an easy comfortable uniform, Oriental 
in its character, something of the fashion of 
that worn by the Zouaves and Turcos in 
Algeria. Let it be made of good strong 
cloth; not of the very worst of shoddy. 
Give the troups good arms and good accou- 
trements; and teach them to take some 
pride in themselves, and the way they turn 
out, 

But above all things, let the army be paid 
regularly, and not swindled as they are 
now, by being obliged to borrow money at 
ruinous interest from the very officials who 
hold their pay in hand, and who often re- 
tain it for weeks after it reaches them, and 
lend it at high interest to the very men to 
whom it by rights belongs. Robbery and 
peculation have grown up in Turkey to be 
such venerable, apd even respected, insti- 
tutions, that to reform effectually the pay 
department of the army would certainly be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. The 
very best thing that could happen to Turkey 
would be that, at any rate for the next ten 
or a dozen years, all the high commands in 
the army should be given to Englishmen— 
not to mere adventurers, nor even to mili- 
tary men who had come to grief elsewhere, 
but—to officers who had been tried in the 
furnace of India, who had distinguished 
themselves in that country, and had a char- 
acter to support in their new trust. Cap- 
tain Hobart, of the Royal Navy (Hobart 
Pasha, as he is commonly called), has done 
an immense deal to reform the Turkish 
navy, and has accomplished his task single- 
handed; why should not some other English 
officer be found who could reform the Otto- 
man army? ‘The only really effective regi- 
ments ever seen in Turkey were those com- 
manded by Anglo-Indian officers during the 
Crimean war. It would, however, require 
agreat many officers to effect a real reform 
in the service; for amongst the greatest sin- 
ners in the way of peculation, are to be 
found the ‘‘ Mushirs,’’ Fericks,”’ and 
“ Livas,’’—that is, the three classes of mili- 
tary pachas who command the army corps, 
the divisions and brigades. The “Mir 
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Allys,” or colonels, are pretty good adepts 
in the science of causing the money intended 
for army purposes to stick to their fingers, 
but they cannot be compared ‘to their supe- 
riors. The late General Kmety, not long 
before he died in London, once told me he 
believed that of every pound sterling that 
‘was paid by the Imperial Treasury in Con- 
stantinople for the use of the army—for the 
clothing, arms, accoutrements, camp-equi- 
page, stores, hay and so forth—not more 
than four or five shillings was actually ex- 
pended on the troops; the balance found its 
way into the coffers of contractors, officials 
of rank, and other harpies, who became 
wealthy men at the expense of the country. 

Of the merits of the Turkish troops when 
under arms, but little can be said. AsI 
said before, they are too much, and yet too 
little, Europeanized to work well. The 
Turkish cavalry of old was a magnificent 
arm of the service. The men rode like real 
horsemen, and a charge of a Turkish cavalry 
corps was something to be remembered. 
But now an Ottoman cavalry regiment is 
simply a laughable caricature of the worst 
European dragoons. The men are so but- 
toned up, and theirclothes fit them so tight- 
ly, that they have not the free use of their 
limbs. Instead of the short stirrups and 
serviceable saddles of Eastern countries, 
they ride on slippery old-fashioned European 
heavy dragoon saddles, with stirrups so 
long that they can hardly reach them, and 
with seats as unsafe as their own govern- 
ment bonds. The horses are neither 
groomed nor trained; the stables are badly 
ventilated; and as to keeping “ dressing” 
in line, even the line of single troop, the 
men are not equal to it, for the simple rea- 
son that they do not know how. In fact, 
except to protect the baggage of the army 
on the line of march, it is very difficult to 


conceive to what useful purpose Turkish 
cavalry of the present day could be put in a 
campaign. The best arm of the service is 
the garrison artillery; for in that branch 
the men get fair play, inasmuch as they are 
not dependent upon the work of others. 
Some of the field-batteries, stationed in and 
near Constantinople, are pretty fair to look 
at, but these, it must be borne in mind, are 
kept for show more than for use. In the 
other corps d’armee, the harness, horses 
and general trappings of the field-guns 
would make an artilleryman open his eyes 
with wonder. Anything more utterly rotten 
and useless it would be difficult to imagine. 

That Tarkish troops have more than once 
done excellent service, cannot be denied. 
But it is unfortunately equally true that, 
whereas, since 1854, all other armies in 
Europe have improved greatly in every re- 
spect, the Ottomans have not merely stood 
still, but have actually retrograded. And 
this for the simple reason, that there has 
been far more peculation, far more dishonest 
dealings in all money matters, and all con- 
tracts connected with the service, than was 
ever the case before. Perhaps the Turk 
has fallen into the common mistake—be- 
lieves that the time has come when war 
shall be no more, and that he may as well 
take his share of the money intended for 
war purposes. If so, it is to be feared that 
he will svon find out his mistake. Had the 
Ottoman administration, and had the Turks 
in high offices neither cheated nor allowed 
foreign contractors to do so, their army 
might, in the last twenty years, have been 
so improved as to hold its own with almost 
any troops of like numbers, But as it is, I 
should be sorry to back them in a campaign 
against their old enemy Russia, even if they 
had the advantage in numbers of two to 
one. 


TRAVEL.—There is no doubt that home 
and foreign travel is one of the most valu- 
able agencies that can be brought to bear on 
our moral and physical well-being. A man 
ordinarily finds he is able to cast away much 
worry and fret by an easy journey into the 
clear sunshine and liberal air. The volume 
of nature lies everywhere outspread before 
us, but travelling enables us to turn over 


many more leaves of that volume. Pity - 


those who, chained down by the invisible 
links of a thousand domestic duties, have 
never been able to see the mountains or the 


wonders of the deep. One good man, who 
had never seen the Alps, said he intended to 
take them on his way up to heaven. The 
question is how so many men can sleep 
quietly in their beds, when they know that 
year after year glides away without any per- 
ceptible addition to the stock of their knowl- 
edge and ideas. In every great scene of the 
world s history there is something to stir the 
breath and quicken the heart; something 
which elevates our piety and patriotism; we 
are advanced in the dignity of thinking 
beings. 
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THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY, 


Mrs. Jenkins was fond of sight-seeing, 
and her husband was equally fond of grati- 
fying herfancy. But Mrs. Jenkins had the 
bad taste to.always deck herself in her finest 
apparel and with her handsomest jewels on 
such occasions. She by no means believed 
that modesty and simplicity are the most 
beautiful features in a woman’s dress, and 
her practice always accorded with her belief. 

One evening she accompanied her hus- 
band to a public meeting. She was dressed 
more richly than usual, and had noticed 
before starting that the guard of her watcb- 
chain was broken, but resisting the advice 
of her husband to leave the watch at home, 
she wore it, thinking that she would notice 
it closely during the evening. 

As she was leaving the hall after the close 
of the meeting, she felt for her watch. It 
was gone. 

**William,”’ she exclaimed, in alarm, “I 
have lost my watch.” 

**T feared you would,” said her husband. 
**You may have dropped it in the hall. 
Come, let us go back and look for it.” 

They returned to the hall, and a search 
was made for the watch, but it could not 
be found. Hastening home, Mrs, Jenkins 
searched through her clothing, but could 
not find it! The watch wa’ gone, and it 
was vain to search for it. It had either 
been stolen from her during the evening, or 
been dropped in the hall, and picked up by 
some one. This much was plain, however, 
the watch was gone. An advertisement 
was inserted in the daily papers, describing 
the loss, and offering a handsome reward 
for the return of the property. This, too, 
was ineffectual. The watch was not heard 
from, and Mrs, Jenkins remained over- 
whelmed with grief. 

Two years passed away, and Mrs. Jen- 
kins had provided herself with a new watch 
and chain, having given up all hope of ever 
hearing from the missing articles. One 
morning, in glancing over one of the daily 
newspapers, she chanced to see this adver- 
tisement: 


“Tf the lad 
gold watch an 


who, two years lost a 
chain at the —— Hall, will 


send her address to A. B., City Post-office, 
she will hear something to her advantage.” 


Mrs, Jenkins could scarcely believe that 
she was the person alluded to in this adver- 
tisement; nevertheless, she resolved to as- 
certain if she were. She at once enclosed 
her address to the party, and, without men- 
tioning the matter to her husband, awaited 
a reply. 

The next day a private carriage stopped 
before her door, and a lady, dressed in deep 
mourning, and closely veiled, alighted from 
it, and rang the doorbell. She asked to see 
Mrs. Jenkins, and was shown into the par- 
lor. When Mrs. Jenkins entered, she rose, 
and without removing her veil, said, with 
quiet dignity: 

Jenkins, I presume?” 

** Yes,’ replied that lady; “‘and may I 
ask to whom I am indebted for this visit?’’ 

**T must beg to be permitted to refrain 
from mentioning my name,” said the lady. 
**] am here on an errand of justice, and it 
is most probable that we may never meet 
again. Therefore I would rather remain 
unknown to you.” 

**As you please,” said Mrs, Jenkins, “I 
suppose your visit is in relation to the watch 
and chain which I was so unfortunate as to 
lose two years ago.”’ 

** It is,’’ replied the lady. 

*€Can you tell me any means by which I 
can reeover it? I am willing to pay a lib- 
eral reward for it,”’ 

‘IT desire no reward,’ said the lady, 
‘and I have come, not only to tell you of 
your lost property, but to restore it on one 
condition.”’ 

grant the condition,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Jenkins, eagerly, “‘ provided it.is not un- 
reasonable.”’ 

“It is simply this: that upon receiving 
the articles again, you let the matter re- 
main silent.’”’ 

‘That I readily promise,’ said Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘‘I suppose the person that took 
them from me.naturally desires to be un- 
molested. I shall be perfectly satisfied with 
the return of my property.” 

The lady handed Mrs. Jenkins her long- 
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lost watch and chain. Nothing was miss- 
ing. Everything was in as complete order 
as when she had last worn them. 

* Everything is there, I believe,”’ said the 
lady. 

Yes,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, “ every- 
thing is perfect. Will you tell me how you 
knew they were mine?’’ 

**T was told so by the person from whom 
I received them.’’ 

**Did that person take the articles from 

*“No, you lost them, and they were 
found.” 

“*Then why were they not returned to me 
sooner?”’ 

**T may as well tell you the whole story,” 
said the lady, after a pause. will 
never know any of the parties concerned; 
and I see no harm in telling you. 

“Two years ago you attended a public 
meeting, in company with your husband. 
You wore the watch and chain which I have 
just restored to you. It seems that the 
guard which held the chain to your dress 
was broken, and this, I suppose, accounts 
for your losing it. Sitting near you was a 
gentleman of wealth and position, but who 
was then greatly harassed by pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. He had gone to this meeting to 
obtain relief from his distressing thoughts. 
He knew your husband by sight, and in this 
way knew you. After the meeting was 
over, and as he was going away, he noticed 
a handsome gold watch and chain lying on 
the floor where you had been sitting. As 
it was a lady’s watch, he at once supposed 
it tobe yours. He picked it up, and looked 
around for you, to restore it to you, but you 
had gone. Putting it in his pocket, he left 
the hall, intending to call at your house the 
next day and return it; but, during the 
evening he thought he would sell the watch, 
use the money in the effort to recover from 
his business troubles, for every cent was of 
great value to him then, and, when he had 
fairly recovered, present you with a better 
and handsomer watch and chain, in the 
place of that which youlost. At last hede- 


termined to adopt this plan, and the next 
day started out for the purpose of selling 
the watch. His conscience reproached him 
so sorely, however, that he turned aside be- 
fore reaching the place where he intended 
to make the sale, and concluded to post- 
pone it until later in the day. He started 
out a few hours later on the same errand, 
but with the same result. Something, he 
could not tell what, seemed to hold him 
back, and prevent him from disposing of 
the watch. He would start out frequently 
with a firm determination to sell the watch, 
but each time his conscience would reproach 
him so greatly that he always abandoned 
hisplan. This continued for several months, 
and at last the gentleman resolved to throw 
the watch away, and with it end the whole 
matter. Each time he did so his conscience 
restrained him even more powerfully than 
when he wished to sell the watch. ° 

**At last he carefully sealed up the arti- 
cles, and deposited them in his safe. He 
succeeded in getting through his difficulties, 
and in maintaining his mercantile position.’”’ 

‘*Why didn’t he return the articles, and 
have done with them?’’ asked Mrs. Jenkins, 

** He was ashamed to do so,” replied the 
lady. ‘It was asore subject to him, and 
he never enjoyed much peace after the 
watch came into his hands. A short while 
ago he died. On his deathbed he revealed 
to his wife the history of the watch, and 
begged her to return it to you. At her de- 
sire Iam here to-day to discharge this duty. 
The gentleman of whom I have been speak- 
ing was a dear friend of mine, and I knew 
him to be a good and upright man. Ina 
moment of weakness he yielded to a great 
temptation, and was only kept from a greater 
sin by the strong power of conscience.’’ 

As the lady ceased speaking, she rose, 
and bidding Mrs. Jenkins good-morning, 
took herdeparture. Mrs. Jenkins respected 
her promise, and never sought to know the 
name of the man whose story she had 
heard; but she always believed the lady 
who returned her watch to be his wife. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MUTINEER. 


Tom had taken ashore provisions enough 
to last for months, cooking utensils, bed- 
ding, tools, sails, and other articles which 
might be of use in his exile, and as he pre- 
pared his breakfast he wondered what next 
totake. He felt like saving all he could, 
whether useful to him or not, and he decid- 
ed on breaking into the cargo and removing 
whatever he could handle. The ship was 
groaning and straining every now and then, 
and it was plain that the next heavy storm 
would dash her to pieces, 

The boy had finished his breakfast, and 
was standing on the box and surveying the 
island, when a man walked out from the 
cover of the trees, stood in plain sight on 
the beach and shouted: 

“Ship ahoy!” 

Tom’s amazement was so great that he 
stood there like a statue for two or three 
minutes. 

“Ahoy! there! ahoy!’ shouted the man, 
waving his arms to attract attention. 

“Ay! ay! replied Tom at last, climb- 
ing upon the rail and standing up in full 
view of the mysterious personage. 

‘* What ship is that ?”’ called the stranger. 


“The President, bound from Philadel- 
phia to Jamaica!’ answered Tom. 

The man walked down the beach to in- 
spect the articles which the boy had floated 
ashore the day previous, and while doing 
this Tom ran and got the glass and took a 
good look at him, The stranger had long 
hair, whiskers which fell down upon his 
breast, and he was covered with rags and 
tatters. He looked wild and wolfish, and if 
he had not spoken good English, Tom would 
have taken him for some strange beast or 
a wild man. 

‘* How many aboard?” heshouted, after 
he had finished his inspection of the articles, 

Tom hesitated about answering the ques- 
tion. The fellow looked savage and dan- 
gerous, and there might be others like him 
concealed in the forest. If he found out 
that there was only a boy to oppose him 
there was no telling what plans he would 
put into execution. He waited a moment 
or two for an answer, and receiving none 
he shouted: 

coming aboard!” 

There was the float on the beach, an oar 
to manage it, and he woulé have no great 
trouble in coming alongside. Yet Tom was 
determined to hold the stranger off until he 
had seen more of him, and he ran for a mus- 
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ket, laid it across the rail and shouted back: 

“If you try to come aboard I’ll fire on 
you!” 

The man dashed into the woods, as if ex- 
pecting a shot without further notice, and 
concealing himself behind a tree he cried 
out: 

**For God’s sake, have pity on me! I 
haven’t seen a white face before for two 
years, and if you knew howI’d suffered, 
and how deeply I’ve repented, you wouldn’t 
drive me back into the gloomy woods!’’ 

Every word was plainly heard by Tom, 
and there was such sorrow in the man’s 
voice that the boy’s heart wastouched. He 
lowered his gun after a moment and shouted: 

**Come out on the beach—I wont fire!’ 

The man hurried down on the sandy 
shore, and even waded in the sea up to his 
knees in his anxiety to have the lad hear 
him as he said: 

**T know [I look like a wild beast, for I’ve 
worn these clothes fortwo years, but God 
knows I wouldn’t harm a hair of your head! 
If you are alone you needn’t fear me. 
There’s no one else on the island, and I’ll 
be only too glad of yourcompany. Let me 
come on board and I'll tell you my story 
and help you get the things ashore.”’ 

As Tom looked through the glass again 
he saw tears rolling down the man’s face. 
One so deeply affected could not be planning 
evil, reasoned the lad, and he called out: 

** Well, come on board!’ 

The man threw his hat up, and leaped 
and danced like a child when told some 
great good news. He hurried down to the 
float, cast it off, and it was easy to see that 
he was an old sailor from the way he han- 
dled the oar. In about twenty minutes he 
Was near enough to catch the rope thrown 
by Tom, and then he was pulled alongside 
and the float made fast. 

**Thank God for this—don’t fear me,” 
he exclaimed, as he reached the deck and 
looked around him, Then he dropped on 
his knees and prayed for two or three 
minutes, 

“Now, then, my dear boy, let me have 
something to eat, and then I’ll tell you my 
story and listen to yours,’ he said as he 
rose up. 

He was ragged and unkempt, but he did 
not seem so ugly as when observed through 
the glass; on the contrary he had a sorrow- 
ful look, like one who had experienced great 
trouble, and his voice was a kind and pleas- 


ant one. He followed Tom into the cabin, 
and while the lad cooked the meat, made 
tea and prepared the table, the man told his 
story. He was an American sailor, and his 
name was John Masters. About twenty- 
six months previous he had shipped from 
Philadelphia ona British vessel bound to 
Porto Rico. One day, while the ship was 
pursuing her voyage, the captain, who was 
nearly all the time under the influence of 
liquor, gave some order to Masters and fol- 
lowed it up with a brutal kick. Forgetting 
his position for a moment, the sailor seized 
a capstan bar and knocked the captain sense- 
less, and then broke the arm of the first 
mate as the two under-oflicers attempted to 
secure him. The offence was rank mutiny 
in the eyes of the law, and had he been ar- 
raigned and tried before a proper court the 
sentence would have been very severe. But 
the captain and mates decided to take the 
law into theirown hands, They had picked 
up a drifting boat some time before, and the 
next day after the fight Masters was sent 
adrift, provided with neither oars nor sail 
and only a three days’ supply of provisions, 
It was calculated by the captain that the 
ship was four hundred miles east of the 
Bahamas, and that Masters had not the re- 
motest chance of drifting to land or of being 
picked up. He did not struggle against. his 
fate, knowing that resistance was hopeless, 
and when the ship held on her course and 
left him on the broad ocean a drifting chip, 
he felt that he had looked his last upon a 
human face, Days and nights went by. 
The food and water gave out, storms came 
and went, and Masters could remember of 
leaping up and down in the frail boat and 
singing wild songs. One day he found him- 
self on the island, seeming to come to his 
senses all at once as if wakening from a 
sound sleep. The boat was there on the 
beach, and Masters had reasons for believ- 
ing that he had been wandering over the 
island for a week or more in the delirium 
produced by thirst and hunger. He was 
sick for many days, and during this time 
the boat was floated off, so that he was leit 
aprisoner. His food was wild fruits and 
roots, fish, clams and berries. He had the 
means to make a fire, and had kept one 
burning for the whole time. He had made 
himself a hut at the other end of the island, 
and each day for hundreds of days he had 
surveyed the ocean for sight ofsail. Twice, 
after hard storms, he had caught sight of 
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ships, but they were miles away and came 
no nearer. Once a boatload of natives from 
some of the other islands landed on his 
domain and remained two or three days, but 
he was afraid of them and hid himself in a 
thicket, 

Then Tom related the adventures of the 
ship, and before they were through asking 
and answering questions it was noon and 
time for dinner. They were warm friends 
ere this, and Masters, having put on a suit 
belonging to the mate, looked like a civilized 
being oncemore. Tom took some big shears 
and acted as barber to remove the matted 
hair and long whiskers, and then he had be- 
fore him a man who appeared so kind and 
pleasant that the boy wondered how he 
could have feared him. After dinner Mas- 
ters made an inspection of the ship and said: 

“She will break up with the first heavy 
sea, and if we wish to save anything we 
must be at work.’’ 

He knew just how to do everything, and 
he knew what was worth saving and what 
would be valuable to them in their exile, 
He went into the hold and broke open the 
bales and boxes of goods, and whatever he 
wanted was hoisted to the deck. There 
were cloths, boots and shoes, Yankee no- 
tions, hardware, tinware, agricultural im- 
plements, cutlery and scores of other things, 
and before dark the big float had carried 
two loads to the shore. When the current 
set toward the island all the cabin doors, 
and a great number of planks and boards 
were thrown overboard and floated to the 


beach, and at dark the wreck looked as if 
a powder explosion had taken place. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


LONG, LONG MONTHS. 


Enovueu bedding had been left on the 
ship to supply the wants of the two for the 
night. As darkness came on they sat on 
deck and Masters related more of his adven- 
tures, and questioned Tom more closely as 
to his. He had been so long without the 
privilege of speaking to any human being, 
that he was overjoyed to hear the boy’s 
voice, and he predicted that the two would 
get along finely together. He had been 
over every foot of the island, almost, and 
though there were a number of serpents he 
had never been annoyed by them, and there 
were no wild beasts except a small animal 
which burrowed in the ground and came out 


and set up a mournful howling and yelping 
whenever a storm was at hand. There was 
no winter on the island, and he had lived 
for the whole two years on the wild fruits 
which grew in plenty, and on the clams and 
fish which could be dug and caught with 
but little trouble. 

They had provisions enough to last for 
many months, a great supply of clothing, 
and the carpeater’s tools would enable them 
to construct a house of ‘the planks and 
boards, on the beach, They might have to 
wait for months or years, but the day would 
come at last when they would be rescued 
and returned to the world from which they 
were now cut off. 

Before the affair which resulted in his 
being sent adrift, Masters was like most 
other sailors, given to his grog and to using 
profane language. His life on the island 
had greatly changed his nature, and not 
once during the day had he uttered a word 
unfit for a woman’s ears, This fact in- 
creased Tom’s respect for him; for although 
the boy had been a fatherless and mother- 
less knock-about, and had learned some evil 
things, profanity was not one of them. 

**T shall try and be a father to you, my 
boy!’ said the sailor, as they rose at a late 
hour, and descended into the cabin. There 
are books here, plenty of writing materials, 
and as soon as we get settled on shore I shall 
have time to teach you many things. The 
days will be long to us, but we will have 
patience and trust in God to be some day 
set free from exile,” 

Both slept soundly until morning, and 
then as the sky betokened a coming storm 
they made a hasty breakfast and worked 
fast to secure what further articles they de- 
signed to take. The medicine chest, the 
ship’s books and papers, the rest of the bed- 
ding, the stove, and many other articles ~ 
were landed almost before the sun was up; 
and as the wind began to breeze up strong 
the sailor said that they would leave the 
rest to the coming storm, but human foot 
was not to press the deck of the President 
again. ‘There must be shelter for the goods 
landed, and while Tom carried such parcels 
as he could, the sailor cleared away the 
small trees until he had a place to construct 
a temporary shelter, Strong poles were 
driven into the ground, and then one of the 
sails was secured over them to form a roof. 
Other sails were raised for the sides, and 
by noon they had a place for all the cargo 
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which could be further injured by the 
weather, and there was still room enough 
left for the two to cook, sleep and live. The 
stove was set up and dinner cooked, and 
Masters ate as if he never would get enough, 
having for months and months eaten noth- 
ing that could be called solid food. 

The wind had been gradually increasing 
in violence, rolling up a heavy sea, and soon 
after dinner the cracking and groaning of 
timbers announced the fact that the ship 
was fast breaking up. Before mid-after- 
noon the sea knocked her to pieces, and then 
the beach was piled high with planks, tim- 
bers and cargo. The two worked until 
dark saving material, and still there was 
enough at the edge of the water to keep 
them working fora week. A couple of fires 
were lighted to frighten away the serpents, 
in case any were disposed to pay the tent a 
visit, and Tom never slept more soundly 
than in the rude bunk which the sailor con- 
structed for him. The storm continued all 
night, and the next morning nothing was 
left of the ship except what was dashing 
about in the surf and piled up on the beach. 
The day was spent in securing cargo and 
other stuff, and in making their tent more 
secure, and night soon came again. There 
was but little change in the daily programme 
for a week, at the end of which time the big 
tent was in good order, everything well 
taken care of, and they had settled down to 
make the best of their half-civilized and 
lonesome life. A hole was dug in the sand, 
and by means of a rope and block attached 
to atree they raised aspar asa flagstaff, 
nailed the flag to it, and hoped that its flut- 
ter might some day bring a ship to their 
rescue. 

Masters had forgotten the days of the 
week and month, but Tom had kept track 
of them, and precautions were taken to guard 
against any future loss of time. On the 
tenth day the two journeyed around the 
island, returning ‘at dark without accident, 
and during the next four or five days the 
sailor was busy making a fishnet, examin- 
ing cargo and looking after the provisions. 
Every hour of the day they had under their 
eyes all necessary materials for constructing 
and fitting out a sailboat large enough to 
carry them through anything but a heavy 
gale, and yet Tom had entered upon the 
third week of his exile life before the idea 
occurred tohim. The sailor was amazed 
that he had not thought of the matter as 


soon as he secured the carpenter’s tools, and 
he decided to commence work the very next 
day. The sailor knew that some of the 
larger islands to the south were inhabited, 
and that ships called, and he believed that 
such a boat as he intended to build would 
even safely carry them down to the Maize 
Channel, as the channel to the east of the 
Bahama Banks, is sometimescalled. There 
they would be sure of sighting some vessel 
and being picked up. 

The next day the work of building the 
boat commenced. Suitable boards were 
selecied, the keel laid, and the sailor worked 
so well that by noon Tom could see some- 
thing like a boat on the beach before him. 
It was necessary to have some knees of the 
right shape, and after dinner Masters took 
the axe and sallied out to cut some, leaving 
Tom .o mind the tent. The boy heard the 
sounds of the axe for a while, and then sud- 
denly came a shout of fear and alarm from 
the sailor. That he needed aid there was no 
question. The loaded muskets were stand- 
ing in a corner, and Tom seized one of them 
and ran through the forest at the top of his 
speed, hearing the sailor cry out every 
moment. Drawing nearer, he heard a hiss- 
ing and thrashing, and then he saw the sail- 
or defending himself against a large serpent. 
Masters was very pale, and his right arm 
hung helpless by his side, while he used the 
axe with the left to strike at the reptile 
which was darting around him. 

Tom resied the gun beside a tree, waited 
until the serpent’s body was a fair mark, 
and then fired, at the same time calling on 
the sailor to run. The hissing and thrash- 
ings of the reptile were awful to hear, the 
heavy load of duck-shot having struck about 
the centre of its body and made a terrible 
wound. 

“Run! run! my arm is broken!” cried 
Masters as he passed the boy, and both hur- 
ried back to the tent. 

The sailor was disabled from using a mus- 
ket and he would not consent for Tom to 
go back for another shot. The snake was 
concealed in a tree near where Masters 
stopped to cut a knee, and the first signal 
of its presence was a blow from its head 
which broke his arm. Crippled as he was 
he would certainly have been destroyed but 
for Tom’s prompt arrival and speedy action. 
As soon as his excitement passed off, the 
sailor began to feel the pain of hisarm. It 
was broken between the elbow and wrist, 
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and Tom, working under instructions, pre- 
pared splints and bandages, and fixed up 
the arm asa doctor would have done. It 
would be months before the sailor could use 
the arm to strike a blow, and there were 
tears in his eyes as he told Tom that the 
idea of a boat must be given up. 

It was a gloomy evening to both, but they 
were to see far more gloomy ones. The 
sailor suffered a good deal as the days went 
by, and it was only now and then at night 
that he caught more than an hour’s sleep. 
There was the same monotonous round, 
day after day, and day after day, and though 
both were naturally cheerful, they could not 

* shake off, except for a few hours now and 
then, the melancholy feeling which their 
situation inspired. No sail—the same ocean 


—the same surf—same trees—same daily 
round, and only for the broken arm they 
might have been away. Days made weeks 
and weeks made months, and one day Mas- 
ters looked over the almanac and said, it is 
January. The weather was a little cooler, 
but there is no winter in that latitude, and 
there was no change to make in their daily 
life. The arm could now be carried ina 
sling, but was yet very tender, and one day 
when Tom referred to the boat, the sailor 
replied: 

‘It will be three months yet before I 
shall be able to drive a nail.”’ 

Tom thought about Jennie, and he went 
behind the big tent and his brave heart gave 
way in tears. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


IN THE COAL MINES. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


STEPHEN SCENTZER was as decent and 
fresh-looking a lad, when he wasn’t smitten 
with coal-dust (which I must admit was not 
very often), as was generally seen. His 
sister Tamak was much like him, espe- 
cially as to coal-dust smut. 

The fact is, they had a father, once, who 
‘was a Dutchman, and a very Dutch Dutch- 
‘man he was, too, with short thick legs, and 
—well, I don’t dare to say how many inches 
round the waist, lest I should frighten you. 

This Dutch father of theirs was very fond 
of sitting “‘mit his meerschaum in his 
mouth, and his goot pig mug of lager in von 
hand, and his vine dish sourkraut on the 
table pefore him.” 

He would have been a happy man but for 
his ‘‘vrow.’’ She did not like so much 
beer-drinking, aud smoking, and eating, and 
she gave him no peace till she had worried 
him into leaving his beloved ‘* Dutchland,”’ 
am. sailing to the New World with her and 
the two “‘leetle chilts.”’ 

But he was so sorry, and angry, and home- 
sick, when he found himself on this side of 
the world, amongst strangers in a new land, 
that whether he strangled himself with pipe- 
smoke, or drowned himself by guzzling beer 
by the barrelful, it would be hard tosay. At 
any rate,he died in a very short time,and Ste- 
phen and Tamak were nothing but babies, 
and their mother could not speak one word 


of English. 


They lived in a shanty (indeed it was 
hardly worthy that name), one of the rough 
cabins made of sticks and stones, with the 
walls stuffed with leaves, that served for the 
miners’ families, Stephen’s father had 
been a miner, and worked in the mines, for 
the little while before he died. They were 
a coarse ignorant set, these miners, but in 
their way they were kind to the Dutch 
widow and her two children, 

And so it happened that Stephen at eight 
years old became a mule-driver. Deep 
through the mountain’s side were dug the 
coal mines. You could see the dark open- 
ing that led to them, and the track for the 
coal-cars to run in and out on. These cars, 
after they were loaded, could go out of 
themselves, as the track was slightly down 
hill all the way, but to come in (since that 
was up hill) some power was needed. This 
power was supplied by mules; and now we 
have come to Stephen’s business, which 
was to drive these mules, with their long 
trains of empty cars. After carrying them 
to the spot desired, he would unhitch them 
and drive the mules back alone. 

This, as you see, was not a very great un- 
dertaking, for two or three mules could 
drag in a great many cars. Still Stephen 
was looked upon as a very smart little fel- 
low, and was a general favorite with every- 
body. 

Tamak, who was three years the younger, 
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was very fond of riding in, in the coal-cars 
(that is how she got such smutty faces), and 
then riding back with her brother on one of 
the mules. A year or two went, and still 
Stephen drove the mules, and Tamak was 
with him every chance she could get. 

Often, both would be gone all day. They 
would start off in the morning, with their 
poor dinners in their pockets, happy as 
kings. Their mother would bid them good- 
by in Dutch (for she took no pains to learn 
English, and could scarcely yet make out a 
word in the most common sentence), and 
watch them walking hand-in-hand, out of 
sight. 

Then Stephen would look up his mules, 
and shoulder his whip, which he carried by 
way of ornament, and every one hada pleas- 
ant word for him and Tamak. The two 
would chatter, chatter, chatter all the way. 
The miner’s lamp Stephen wore in his hat 
made a sort of half twilight. Tamak could 
just make Stephen out dimly, and the 
mules that looked like so many black 
shadows. 

**Supp-_ing, Stephen,” Tamak would 
sometimes say, ‘‘ supposing the props above 
us should give way.”’ 

** Why, then we should be crushed in no 
time,”” Stephen would answer, lightly, fil- 
luping his whip around the ears of his head 
mule, who knowing that play was meant 
did not improve on his steady tramp one 
tittle. 

Stephen had a great many grand plans for 
the years that were coming. 

**T shall not be a miner,”’ said he, ‘* and 
wear ared shirt and have a dirty face all 
my life. No indeed, not I!’ 

** What will you be?” asked Tamak. 

“That I cannot tell,’’? answered Stephen, 
“till I have gone out into the world and 
looked round.”’ 

“What! You are going to leave us, me 
and mother, al] alone?” 

“Of course, what other way is there ?”’ 

Can’t we go too?” 

** How silly you are, Tamak. Don’t you 
know that women always have to stay at 
home and wait? It is different with us 
men!’’ Stephen drew himself up as he said 
this. He was short, and round, and rosy, 
much the same build as his father before 
him. It was comical enough; even Tamak 
laughed, though softly to herself, le-t he 
should be angry. 

“T’ll tell you,” said she, with sudden 


thought. “I might drive the mules while 
you aregone. I could, you know, for mother 
and I would want some money to live with 
while you were looking round.”’ 

** You might, to be sure,’’ remarked Ste- 
phen, ‘‘ and I can be laying up all my mon- 
ey, and get rich the sooner. Some day, 
when you least expect me, I shall come in 
here and find you driving mules, and— 
and—” 

**O, hownice that will be!’ cried Tamak, 
clapping her hands, and jumping up and 
down in the car until the coal-dust, flying 


up into her mouth and nose, almost choked 


her. 

“Mind you say nothing about this to 
mother,” cautioned Stephen; “it will make 
her fee] bad and low-spirited.” 

Tamak said to herself, ‘“‘I guess he’s 
afraid if she knows it that she might keep 
him at home.”’ But, as she was a romantic 
little piece, and wanted her brother very 
much to get rich and fine, and come home 
and astonish her, she thought, ‘‘ I wont tell 
a word, no, not one word.” 

**T may go to-morrow, you know,” Ste- 
phen said, ‘‘or next year. Only when I 
really am gone, you will understand all 
about it. You wont forget?” 

*O nol’ answered Tamak, with zeal; 
and every night she prayed that she might 
not feel ‘‘ too sorry if Stephen should go to- 
morrow,” until she got quite resigned at 
the thoughts of it, and would dwell upon 
the happy time when he would come back 
looking like a prince. 

At last it came. The question was asked, 
“Where is Stephen?’ The mules came 
back without a rider. Stephen was not to 
be found. 

Then Tamak, who understood it all, told 
her story with much pride. 

Foolish little fellow!’ said her listeners, 
“If we knew which way he had gone, we 
would go after him. But never fear, he 
will soon tire of his bargain. We shall soon 
see him back of his own accord.” 

Tamak said this over to her mother in 
Dutch. The poor woman cried all the time. 
The friendly miners begged her, through 
Tamak, ‘not to worry, since Stephen was 

, Smarter than a steel trap, and sharp enough 
to take care of himself anywhere.”’ 

But she shook her head, and cried still, 
for the feeling stayed with her that Stephen 
was in trouble somewhere already, and no- 
body could help bim, 
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In the Coal Mines. 


One, two, three aays passed by. Tamak 
drove her mules, and dreamed bright things 
for Stephen, but her mother was sadder 
than ever. Pretty soon a week had flown. 

**T am sure he has succeeded by this 
time,”’ said Tamak, ‘as he has not return- 
ed.”” She made beautiful pictures all the 
time of Stephen, rich and grand. Stephen 
in fine clothes, Stephen with clean face 
and hands the whole day long. 

“Ah!? cried Tamak’s mother, pressing 
her hand on her heart. ‘‘I feel it here, so 
hard, my boy is suffering.” 

There is an old, old story about a saint, 
that I think I must tell here. It was Saint 
Alexis. He was a nobleman, young, very 
handsome, and it was the eve of his mar- 
riage. The castle was lighted from garret 
to cellar, the guests had come, the bride 
was dressed in her pearls and satin, but the 
elegant Count Alexis was suddenly nowhere 
to be found. They hunted for him far and 
wide, high and low, up stairs and down; 
they even troubled themselves so much as 
to poke under the cellar stairs, where they 
discovered only a miserable, meanly-clad 
beggar, not the elegant Count Alexis, O 
no! Well, they had to give him up for lost, 
and being very charitable people, so we 
must suppose, they allowed the strange beg- 
gar to stay under the cellar stairs, feeding 
him with their cold victuals, till after many 
years he died, at a good old age. And then 
there was no end to the wonder, for the 
wretched beggar aud the noble Count Alexis 
were one. 

Is it not very funny that every one should 
have been so blind? 

Tamak’s little lamp showed her some- 
thing creeping on the ground towards her, 
very slowly. If she had been nervous in 
the least, I don’t know what would have 
become of her. But Dutch folks are never 
nervous, so she wasn’t. 

She stopped her mules, and stooped over 
to let the light fall down brighter. She 
could make out a head with moppy hair 
straggling and hanging down, and wrinkled 
bird’s claws of fingers, and it moved so slow, 
so slow. 

It was a child crawling on its hands and 
knees. But when Tamak spoke to it, it 
made no answer; when she touched it light- 
ly, it rolled over, and lay without a motion, 
with its face upturned, and its eye all faded 
out and staring, like an idiot’s. 

“Poor boy!’ said Tamak, pityingly, 
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“‘where did you come from? Who are 
you? Can’t you speak?” 

There were great hollows in the boy’s 
cheeks; his face was like an old man’s, all 
cut and bruised fearfully, he ‘was coated 
with coal-dust (it looked, indeed, as if it 
had been hard rubbed in), from head to 
foot; his clothes were slashed every which 
way, and stiff and stuck up with blood. 

“Something dreadful has happened to 
you,” cried Tamak. ‘‘ Somebody has nearly 
killed you. Don’t die till I come back.” 
And the head mule felt that there was no 
sport in the thwack of the whip that time. 

Tamak’s strange story brought back the 
miners with her to the spot where she had 
seen the boy. They carried him out into 
the light of day. He rolled his eyes, as if 
he were not used to it. He either did not 
know enough to speak, or hadn’t the 
strength. 

‘* He isn’t witted,’”’ said they; ‘* he don’t 
look human, and what a condition he’s in, 
He can’t live.’ 

Tamak dropped tears of pity on the help- 
less creature. ‘‘ Who could have treated 
him like this?” she said. ‘‘Shan’t we ever 
know who he is?”’ 

**Stephen, Stephen, my boy! I knew he 
was suffering!” 

It was Teamak’s mother who screamed 
this out, as if she were crazy. Nobody 
knew what she said, only Tamak, but they 
saw her catch the wretched unknown child 
to her bosom, and cover the poor abused 
face with kisses, 

So Stephen had come back, and Tamak 
had not known him. Where he had been, 
and what had happened to him, is too won- 
derful not to be teld. 

Some distance from where the miners were 
at work there was a new passage that had 
been begun upon, and then left. It was not 
properly ‘‘propped,’’ they said, and was 
called unsafe; still, folks had gone, and 
still went there sometimes, and no harm 
had ever come to them. 

Stephen had gone in the day he was 
missed, and, to his horror, he saw the low 
roof above him settling down without a 
sound, closer and closer. It forced him, 
by-and-by, to lie flat on his face; it pressed 
against him, it jammed him, and then, to 
his surprise, it did no more. 

How long he lay there, breathing with 
difficulty, thinking every minute would be 
his last, he could not tell. But finally the 
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terror was too great for him, and he became 
almost an idiot. He could just remember 
that he drew himself through a narrow 
opening by desperate efforts. The last part 
of that awful week he could hear the min- 
ers as they passed to and fro from their 
work; he could even catch a gleam of thei! 
lights, but he was tongue-tied, he could net 
make a sound. 

It was along, long time before Stephen 


recovered enough to tell of this, and longer — 


still before he ‘looked like himsélf,’” as 
Tamak said. And when he got entirely 
well again, he was not so fond of telling 
Tamak about his plans. Indeed, I think 
he must have dropped them altogether, for 
he grew up and became a miner, and even 
became reconciled to wearing a red shirt, 
and having a dirty face all his life, 


THE DEW-PEOPLE’S BALL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


I KNOW a great many wonderful stories, 
which I sometimes relate to children who 
please me. These stories are perfectly true; 
indeed, I believe them more firmly than I 
do a great many stories that I have read in 
very pious books. 

The first which I shall tell is about the 
Dew-People, who are the loveliest little 
creatures in the world. They are a vast 
tribe who dwell in the cloud-region, and 
who come down to visit the earth when- 
ever they can; and each one lives in a drop 
of dew. 

These people are very tiny, and are of 
an almost transparent whiteness, without 
a particle of color in their cheeks; but their 
lips are of a delicate rose-color, when they 
are good and happy. When they are 
naughty or unhappy then their lips turn 
blue. Their hair is of a fine purple that 
flies in little rings and waves all about their 
heads, and looks like a mist; and their 
eyes are a soft purple, like velvet, with a 
speck of a star in the centre of each. They 
dress also in purple, or sea-green, and you 
could easily pass without seeing them were 
it not for their sparkling eyes. 

The way they reach the earth is this: 
in the evening when the stars come out 
they drop long slender silver ladders down 
to the earth, and the Dew-People come 
down on them. Sometimes you can see 
these ladders if you look up at the stars 
and almost shut your eyes. In the morn- 
ing when they want to go back again, for 
they only stay on the earth at night, they 
climb up on little golden ladders which the 
sun lets down for them. But they can’t 
climb whole. They have to take their 
drops into pieces and then put them to- 


’ gether after they get up, which is some 


labor. For it is easier to fall than to rise. 

There is a garden where a great many of 
these people come down, and one night 
something very comical happened there. 
You see they are very fond of dancing, and 
were going to havea ball. They had agreed 
to dance on a large cabbage-leaf just over 
the garden wall; but the Lady Nectar, who 
was very fastidious, declared that cabbages 
were vulgar, and besides, that they hurt her 
feet with their roughness, 

‘Then you can dance on your head,” 
said Lady Twinkle, who was very pert. 
But, though this was an excellent sugges- 
tion, the other did not like it. 

The ladies all protested that after they 
had moistened the cabbage-leaf it would 
have a most beautiful appearance, like 
molten silver, and that since they danced 
with their wings as well as with their feet, 
there was little need of touching the floor. 
But Lady Nectar would not hear to them; 
and, since she was a very aristocratic per- 
son, they were obliged to yield. Indeed, 
she maintained that a remote ancestor of 
hers was in one of the drops of the first 
rainbow, after the Deluge; and to be a de- 
scendant of the rainbow is a great thing 
among the Dew-People. Moreover, she had 
a great-great-grandmother who was en- 
chanted into an opal, and set in a ring 
which had been worn by queens, So, of 
course, Lady Nectar was a person of great 
consequence. 

Well, they consented to hold their revel 
in the conservatory. But they felt very 
sorry; for but few of their friends the 
starbeams could come to dance with them 
there, since starbeams can only go in 
straight lines. (Perhaps you never heard 
of the naughty starbeam, Yellow-Spear, 
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who tried to turn a corner and broke his 
back. Itis avery sad story.) . 

The dressing-rooms were on some clover- 
leaves under the windows of the conserva- 
tory, and there the ladies shook out their 
hair, and laced on their slippers with the 
very finest spiders’ webs unravelled, and 
chattered with each other as ladies do in 
dressing-rooms, 

But the Lady Nectar withdrew quite 
alone to dress; for she intended to surprise 
the assembly with her superior elegance 
and fashion, and to make their lips all turn 
blue with envy. That day she had heard 
from a little drop that had been blown over 
from France, about the Empress Eugenie’s 
crinoline, and the gold powder on her hair. 
So, while the others were wondering what 
had become of her, she flew to a tank 
where water-lilies grew, and gathering a 
dust of golden pollen from an anther, she 
powdered it, and scattered it over her hair, 
where it shone with a soft and beautiful 
lustre. Then she flew to the terrace, and 
breaking a lily-of-the-valley, put it on under 
her purple gauze dress for a petticoat, where 
it set out like the latest style of floating-bell 
train. 

After her toilet was finished she assumed 
a supercilious smile, held her head very 
high, and floated into the conservatory 
where the company were all gathered on an 
immense calla-leaf waiting for her. She 
really made a very brilliant and distin- 
guished appearance, and when she ex- 
plained what the fashion was, the ladies all 
felt collapsed and ashamed of themselves, 
and their lips turned quite blue. But Lady 
Nectar’s lips were bluer than theirs, for she 
had naughty feelings in her heart. She did 
not care for that, however, as long as her 
hair was powdered with gold, and her petti- 
coats floating out so beautifully. But she 
wouldn’t tell them where she got her gold 
or her crinoline, and they grew more un- 
happy every moment. Some of them 
would not dance at all, but went and sulked 
in a purple fuchsia, and others went after 
the spi@ +a to weave them petticoats. The 
gentlemen all paid court to this fashionable 
lady, and she was in the height of her tri- 
umph when there was heard at the window 
atrumpet announcing the arrival of some 
great personage, and, lo! one of the foun- 
tain princesses came in. 

She was much taller than the Dew-Peo- 
ple, and was splendidly attired in a robe of 


silvery mist, looped over a canterbury-bell, 
and had spray in her hair. She compli- 
mented the Lady Nectar on her attire, at 
which she felt still more triumphant, and 
tossed her head, and smiled, and made the 
princess a very deep courtesy. But as she 
raised her dress, one of the ladies saw the 
lily-of-the-valley, and whispered her discov- 
ery to another, and one by one they stole 
out, and in five minutes they were all danc- 
ing joyously in their floating crinolines, 

At this sight the princess smiled aad 
nodded, but the Lady Nectar was very an- 
gry, and to show her disdain, she tried to 
dance higher than any one else, and whirled 
and jumped in the most agile and graceful 
manner. But, alas for her vanity! When 
she put on her lily she forgot to take out 
the stamens, and becoming entangled in 
them, before she could get her wings out 
from under her arms, she fell flat on the 
floor. 

The princess turned away and smiled be- 
hind her fan of a dragon-fly’s wing, and the 
poor lady rose up overcome with shame, 
and flew out of the conservatory. She tried 
to climb up on a starbeam, but it twin- 
kled her off, and it was only when the ladies 
all came out, and forgave her, that she 
could console herself for her disgrace. 
Then they danced all night on the cabbage- 
leaf, and had a very pleasant time. 

But the next morning the owner of the 
garden wondered what had broken off his 
lilies-of-the-valley. 


A MOTHER tried hard to teach her child 
the impersonality and omnipresence of 
God. How well she succeeded was shown 
by an incident which occurred just after. 
The little girl had the promise of an 
orange, half of it at the time, and the 
other half when she had taken her daily 
nap. She twisted herself about and closed 
her éyes, but the prospective orange cir- 
cumvented sleep, At last she cried: 

** Mother!” 

** Yes, my dear.” 

Ts God in you?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

“And in me?” 

* Certainly, my child.” 

“And is he in the orange, too?” 

“Of course he is.”’ 

“Well, the God in me wants some 


orange!’ 
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UNDER-GARMENTS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


BY SALLIE J. BATTEY. 


WE take the ground that every moment 
saved from material labor is gained to men- 
tal and physical. 

The improvement in every department of 
ready-made clothing marks a pleasing era 
in commercial advancement, the machinery 
employed by the furnishing houses made to 
do the work for the multitudes better than 
human hands could do it, and constant im- 
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provements are being made in the manner 
and material of these articles. Dealers are 
really enabled to furnish them at less cost 
than one can purchase the goods and have 
the work done at home. 

Manv of our large importers employ peas- 
ant women at afew sous daily, who em- 
broider the hand-made garments in the 
neatest manner for a song, thus enabling 
buyers here to possess them at marvellously 
low figures. They cost even less in propor- 
tion than machine-made garments of Amer- 
ican manufacture. They are stylish and 
comfortable. 

The French sacque chemise, shaped simpiy 
with a draw-string about the neck, has 
come into general use. A novelty in these 
is in the Pompadour style; made square 
and half high on the shoulders, it is almost 
without fullness, and requires to be as care- 
fully fitted as a dress. 

The sacque chemise is made without an 


ropening in the neck, and has the sleeves 


cut in the garment. The “gussets and 
bands”? of the poet’s lay are abolished. 
Elaborate trimmings around the bottom of 
chemises is a new feature in underwear. 


French and English cambries and per- 
cales are the materials used for these gar- 
ments, 

Pompadour nightdresses ‘ have square 
yokes, backs and fronts, and the fullness 
behind flows away in a graceful watteau 
fold. 

Coat-shaped sleeves supersede those with 
cuffs for gowns. 

Imported hand-made dressing sacques, 
embroidered, are now sold as low as $2.25, 
These are gracefully sloped to the figure, 
and are more worn than the elaborate 
morning-robes once in vogue; 

Newly imported corset covers have the 
old-fashioned round waist with the high 
cover attached. All such articles of ap- 
parel are neatly made, with a French fell 
sewed on one side and stitched on the 
other. 

Petticoats are made fuller than formerly, 
with the fullness thrown to the centre of 
the back. Narrow side gores guard the 
front breadth, and those at the back are 
plain, drawn with tapes to suit the size of 
the wearer. 


9 

This drawstring waistband is .’kewise 
employed for drawers, and is more com- 
fortable than a band. Closed drawers are 
thought to be unhealthy, and are less used 
than formerly. 

Turkish drawers are not so generally liked 
as other styles, unless the band be left loose 
enough to put the foot through; otherwise 
they are very wide at the bottom. 
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Drawers are imported with only the em- the hips, form the base of support, allowing 
broidery completed; and it is well tohave unimpeded action to the limbs and chest. 
them made at home, as a perfect fit is most An excellent specimen embodies the che- 
desirable. 


mise, drawers, corset and skirt supporter in 
one, and is a marvellous invention. 

The method of buying shirts half finished, The comfortable garments for small folk 
so that the particular portions may be care- are another feature of modistic triumph. 
fully hand finished, is likewise a good one. Healthy and happy little children grow into 

A lady has invented hygeine undergar- communities of useful and prosperous men 
ments, in which the shoulders, instead of and women. 


Crows In Inp1IA.—A stranger arriving see a crow sitting on top of the Venetian 
in India is at once introduced to two of the and peering sideways and curiously into the 
greatest curiosities of the country. Ashis room; and should he for a moment leave 
vessel slowly steams up the Hooghly, and the table, he only returns to find his toast 
almost before the custom house officer has and the crow gone together. 
come on board, her rigging has been in- Everything is fish that comes to the nets 
vaded by at least one kite and twoor more of these pillagers.. They will plunder alike 
crows, all busily overhauling the deck and the stall of the bunya (dealers in grains and 
scanning from aloft every nook and corner flour), or the butcher; they will gorge on 
thereof with a keen eye to No.1. Should sweetmeats or pilfer fruit; and eagerly will 
any uncovered dish be incautiously con- they tap the toddy pots hanging from the 
veyed from the galley to the saloon, its con- topof the palm; while with still greater 
tents run a strong chance of being swooped gusto they will revel on the white ant when 
off by a kite, and any droppings of food are it swarms into the air as a perfect winged 
as certainly pounced upon by a crow. insect at the commencement of the rains, 

On the morning after his arrival let us They will plunder the nose-bags of the 
imagine him seated in the veranda, discuss- horses, remain in close attendance on the 
ing his first chola hazree (literally “‘small kitchen, carry off young chickens from the 
breakfast,” a light and early meal univer- fowl-yard, devour strawberries and toma- 
sally taken in India). No sooner are the toes, await the daily shakings of the table- 
viands placed before him than he will see cloth, or carry off a greasy duster, and, in 
two or three crows alighting on the veranda short, be in constant readiness to carry off 
rails. Ignorant as yet of their tactics, he anything and everything. They generally 
will quietly discuss his buttered toast, and get the first pickings of carrion, and are 
perhaps introduce himself to the birds by always to be seen in the company of yul- 
throwing them little fragments thereof. tures when engaged in their sanitary oper- 

Greedily devouring the inch, they quietly ations. A crow has been seen to deliber- 
prepare to take the ell. Something calls ately sit on the back of a gorging vulture, 
him away for a moment, and he returns to and try to pull out of his beak a choice bit 
find the thieves retreating with his toast or of carrion, the vulture beitig quite at the 
egg, and he sits down highly amused at mercy of his agile tormentor. Frogs, the 
their impudence. young of birds, except of their own kind, 

Perhaps this scene occurs in his room, all mice, weak rats, and small and helpless 
the Venetian shutters of which are wide creatures generally, especially the young of 
open. As he sits down to his meal he will the squirrel, are eagerly carried off and eaten. 


x 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpWINn R. Brieas, WEsT BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 


58. Romeo; Timon. 
59. Tea-r; 60. Po-t; 61. Plum-e. 


62 FRANK 6. TearR 
ROWEN RomeO 
AWARE OdiuM 
NERVE Yore£E 
KNEEL 


64. Diamond; 65. Opals; 66. Bracelet; 
67. Ambrotype; 68. Historical; 69. Desper- 
ate; 70. Pear, reap; 71. Hate, heat; 72. Mad- 
am; 73. ‘‘ Paddle your own canoe.” 74, Yo- 
semite. 


75.—Charade. 
In the hours of my jirst 
Doth my second abound, 
And when both are combined 
A rank poison is found. 
H. 8S. DAVENPORT. 


16.—Cross Square Word Diamond. 

A numeral; a vowel; dug; a feminine 
mame; a plant and flower; a measure; oc- 
curring every day; a vowel; a consonant. 

GoosE QUILL. 


Syncopations. 

TT. Syncopate a law, and leave an image; 
again, and leave condition; again, and leave 
to surfeit. 

78. Syncopate agrees, and leave effects; 
again, and leave animals. 

DEANE. 
79.—Charade. 
My jirst is an animal; 
My second is to wade; 
My whole is a county in Maine. 
Susan P. STONE., 


80.—Numerical Enigma. 
I am composed of 10 letters, 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to flatter. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, is a fraud. 
My whole is a natural consequence of in- 
flation. BYRNEEC. 


Decapitations. 
81. Behead to train, and get a stream of 
‘water. 
82. Behead a water-fowl, and get a tool. 
BURDOCE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


83.—Charade. 
My first is a boy’s nickname; 
My second is a small bottle; 
My whole all should strive to be. 
ENDICOTT. 


84.—Word Pyramid. 

The central letters, read downward, name 
something we often talk of, yet no one 
knows its value, or can tell exactly its 
extent. 

A numeral; a part of the body; a morbid 
swelling; one unsettled in opinion; to make 
agree; act of carrying out. 


WItson. 


85.—Word Square. 
A spot; more; to rend; wanders. 
AMATEUR. 


Word Anagrams. 
86. Humble soaps. 87. Marine suit. 
88. Pipe hats. 89. It came, sir. 
90. Put thin arm. 91. O, Ann, ascend. 
92. Iclear crop. 93. Nose damper. 
HuMBvG. 


94.—Addition Puzzle. 


Take a consonant, a vowel and the letter 
N; add a consonant, a vowel and the letter 
R. 


You’ll now have, very near, 
What comes once a year. 
E1iza H. Morton. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers we 
will give a year’s subscription to Happy 
Hours. 

For the second complete list of answers 
we will give a year’s subscription to The 
Nut-Cracker’s Monthly. 

For the best list of answers, if all are not 
solved, we will send a copy of “ Bessie 
Baine: or, The Mormon’s Victim.”’ 

All are invited to compete for the above- 
named prizes, 

The prize offered for the best list of an- 
swers to puzzles in the July number is 
awarded to Elwin G. Davis, West Bethel, 


Me. 
No complete list of answers has been 
received. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


RECKONING.—The Chinese 
have an ingenious method of reckoning by 
the fingers, performing all the operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, with numbers from one to 100,000, 
Every finger of the left hand represents nine 
figures, as follows: The little finger repre- 
sents units, the ring finger tens, the middle 
finger hundreds, the forefinger thousands, 
the thumb tens of thousands. When the 
three joints of each finger are touched from 
the palm towards the tip they count, one, 
two and three of each of the denominations 
as above named, Four, fir> and six are 
counted on the back of the finger joints in 
the same way; seven, eight and nine are 
counted on the right side of the joints from 
the palm to the tip. The forefinger of the 
right hand is used as a pointer. Thus, one, 
two, three, four would be indicated by first 
touching the joint of the forefinger; next 
the hand on the inside; next the middle 
joint of the middle finger on the inside; 
next the end joint of the ring finger on the 
inside, and finally the joint of the finger 
next to the hand on the outside. 


Errrct oF Music.—Some animals are 
very susceptible to the effect of music. In 
Paris a musical experiment was tried on two 
elephants, an orchestra performing above 
their cage. The female elephant was espec- 
ially fascinated. They were visibly excited 
by dance music, so as to bite and grasp the 
bars of the cage, but were calmed down 
again with plaintive melodies. A violinist 
once noticed that a dog near him was espec- 
ially affected by a certain tune; he howled 
fearfully, and seemed greatly distressed. 
The longer the tune continued the more the 
dog suffered, ‘At last he was seized with 
convulsions, and the music not ceasing, he 
finally breathed his last. 


How THEY MAKE Prns.—A snappish 
voracious little dwarf of a machine pulls in 
the wire, bites it off by inches incessantly, 
140 bites a minute, and just as it seizes each 
bite a saucy little hammer with a concave 
face hits the end of the wire three taps and 
* upsets’ it to a head while he grips it ina 


countersunk hole between his teeth and lays 
it sideways in a groove, where levers and 
springs, playing like lightning, point the 
pins, and whence they are dropped intoa 
box. The pins are then polished, and two 
very intelligent machines reject every crook- 
ed pin. Another automaton assorts half a 
dozen lengths, and a perfect genius of a 
machine hangs the pins by the heads and 
transfers them to slips of paper, and by one 
movement sticks them all through two cor- 
rugated ridges in the paper, when the work 
is finished, The pin machine is about the 
size of asewing machine which it closely 
resembles, 


WRITING ON GLASS WITH COMMON OR 
Inx.—A mode has been described to 
the Industrial Society of the north of 
France, by M. Terquem, of writing on glass 
with common or India ink. The glass is 
heated over a spirit lamp, or gas, until steam 
ceases to be deposited init, thatis to say, 
50 to 60 deg. Cent; a varnish made of 80 
grammes of alcohol at 95 deg., 4 grammes 
of mastic in drops, and a gramme of gum- 
sandarac heated together in a flask, is then 
applied to the glass. The varnish must 
however, be filtered. This varnish is very 
hard, and becomes brilliant and completely 
transparent; but if applied cold to the sur- 
face of glass, it remains opaque and absorbs 
ink. A sheet of glass so prepared may be 
written or drawn upon with either ordinary 
or India ink; but it must afterwards be 
dipped in thin gum water or another like 
substance not containing alcohol. 


A Lares InvVENTION—is an artificial eye 
sensitive to light, contrived by Dr. C. W. 
Siemens, of London. The eye is formed of 
an ordinary glass lens, backed by an artifi- 
cial retina of selenium. An electrical cir- 
cuit is arranged, of which a bit of selenium 


forms a part, and forms the retina. When - 


a strong light is admitted into the lens, and 
falls on the selenium retina, the current of 
electricity flows, and (by acting upon small 
magnets) may be made to work the artificial 
lids of the eye, opening or closing them ac- 
cording to the intensity of the light. 


= 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BREAD PuppInG.—Take any kind of 
cold wheat bread, grate fine and cover with 
warm milk with a small piece of butter 
melted init. Use one pint of crumbs to 
one quart of milk, beat three eggs and add 
them, one teacupful of sugar, and whatever 
flavoring you wish. Bake quickly in a but- 
tered dish. 


OmELzTTEe SoUFFLE.—One cup flour, 
one pint of milk, one spoonful of sugar, but- 
ter size of walnut. Scald the milk, flour 
and butter together. After the batter is 
cold stir in the yolks of five eggs. Stir in 
the froth of the whites, just before baking. 
Bake in a quick oven. Eat with sauce. 


CRACKER Pre.—Twocrackers rolled fine, 
one cup of water, half a cup of boiled cider, 
one cup of sugar, a handful of chopped rai- 
sins, a little spice of all kinds, a papel res 
of butter or a little salt. 


Rice quart of rich milk, 
one half cup of rice, one half cup of sugar, 
alittle salt. Bake in a slowoven, and keep 
stirring occasionally, until you wish the 
crust to form. Flavor with nutmeg; add 


‘raisins if you choose. This makes a small 


pudding. 


Mock CreAm.—Boil one pint and half 
of milk, sweeten and flavor to taste. Beat 
three eggs very light; add to them three 
heaping teaspoonfuls of flour and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Stir this into the boiling 
milk. Spread this when cold between two 
layers of the cake made for Washington pie, 
and you have a nice Cream pie. 


Tea Caxes.—One cup of sweet milk, 
me cup of butter, three cups of sugar, three 
eggs, one tablespoonful of soda, and one 
autmeg. Mix very soft. 


Bakep DuMPLiINnes. — Choose 
‘arge russet or sour apples that cook tender ; 
peel and quarter them, take out the cores, 
and use one apple to a dumpling. Pinch 
your pie-crust well, grease your pie-pan, set 
your dumplings right side up; do not let 


them touch each other; set themin your 
oven, and bake a delicate brown. Eat hot 
with any sauce you prefer. 


DovuGunuts.—One cup of sugar, one cup 
of thick cream, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little warm buttermilk, 
nutmeg. 


CRULLERS.—One pint of milk, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream tartar; 
nutmeg or cinnamon, or both for a flayor- 
ing, and a little salt. Fry in hot lard, 


Raisep CAKE.—This kind of cake is 
good for winter use as a substitute for the 
conventional ‘fruit cake,”’ keeps well, and 
is ‘‘so handy’? when a friend drops in 
unannounced, This measure makes ten 
medium loaves, or twelve small ones. Six 
pounds of flour, three and three-quarter 
pounds sugar, three pounds shortening, one 
half pound lard and one half pound butter 
or nice beef drippings, one quart sweet milk, 
one pint fresh yeast, two eggs, six nutmegs, 
two pounds raisins, or one pound raisins 
and one pound Zante currants. 


‘Pop-overs.—One and a half pint of flour, 
‘one and a half pint of milk, three eggs (well 
beaten), three teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
salt; bake in jeno pans, well buttered, in a 
hot oven, ten minutes, 


Troy Pupprve.—One cup each of 
chopped suet, stoned raisins, molasses and 
milk, and one egg, three cups of sifted flour, 
a little salt, and a pinch of soda; boil three 
hours; serve with sweet sauce. 


Lemon Piz.—Yolks of four eggs and one 
whole one, nine tablespoonfuls of granulat- 
ed sugar, juice of two lemons, and the 
grated rind of one, three pounded milk 
crackers soaked in one tumbler of milk, mix 
and bake. Then beat the whites of the 
four eggs with four tablespoonfals of pow- 
dered or fine granulated sugar, and spread 
and put in the oven to brown. This makes 
two pies. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The following dialogue.is reported to have 
occurred between a Briton, recently arrived 
in our home of freedom, and one of those 
sterling citizens of the Washoe region, who 
have such an airy and winning grace of 
manner, 

**Deah me, this is disgusting!’’ (holding 
up his knife and gazing fixedly at the point) ; 
** this is either the second or third hair—I 
think it’s the third—that [’ve found in this 
buttah.” 

*You’ve not been in ’merica long, I 
judge?” 

**No sir; I arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

**T thought so; otherwise you would not 
complain of hairs in the butter.” 

**Not complain of hairs in the buttah! 
You supwise me, sir. How could I do 
otherwise?” 

** Those hairs, sir, are natural to Washoe 
butter; in Washoe the white sage creates 
hair. Ina country where all the cows feed 
on the white sage, do you think it likely 
that the butter will be bald-headed?”’ 


A young man having preached for his 
bishop, was anxious to get a word of ap- 
plause for his labor of love. The bishop, 
however, did not introduce the subject, and 
his younger brother was obliged to bait the 
hook for him. ‘I hope, sir, I did not 
weary your people by the length of my ser- 
mon to-day?” ‘No sir, not at all, nor by 
the depth either.” 


A cockney at the falls of Niagara, when 
asked how he liked them, replied: ‘* They’re 
7andsome, quite so; but they don’t quite 
answer my hexpectations; besides I got 
thoroughly vetted, and lost my ’at. I pre- 
fer to look at ’emi in an hengraving, in ’ot 
weather, and in the ’ouse.”’ 


A professor was expostulating with a stu- 
dent for his idleness, when the latter said, 
**Tt’s no use, I was cut out fora loafer.” 


** Well,”’ declared the professor, surveying 
the student, critically, ‘whoever cut you 
out understood his business,’’ 


A fast man undertook the task of teasing 
an eccentric preacher. ‘‘ Do you believe,” 
he said, ‘“‘in the story of the Prodigal Son 
and the fatted calf?’ ‘ Yes,” said the 
preacher. ‘‘ Well, then, wag it a male or 
female calf that was killed?”’ ‘‘A female,’ 
promptly replied the divine. ‘‘ Howdo you 
know that?” ‘* Because (looking the inter- 
rogator steadily in the face) I see the male 
is alive now!” 


“*Say, country, have you got any hay 
seed in your hair?’’ cried a city chap, who 
was walking with his companions down 
West Street, just behindafarmer. ‘ Waal, 
I guess there’s lots of it thar, seein’ how the 
calves run arter me,’’ was the satisfactory 
answer. 


A venerable English divine, who had been 
dining out the night before, went into a bar- 
ber's shop one morning to be shaved. He 
saw that the barber had been getting more 
drink than was good for him, for it made 
his hand shake very much, and naturally 
indignant, he began to give him a little 
moral advice by saying, “‘ Bad thing, drink!’ 
**Yes,’’ said the barber, “it makes the 
skin unco’ tender.” 


** Dear me, how red your face is, Eliza,’’ 
innocently remarked a female neighbor who 
had just dropped in just in time to inter- 
rupt a bitter altercation between man and 
wife. ‘* Yes,’’ meekly added the husband, 
**she’s been showing her colors.” 


A vegetarian who was dodging an infuri- 
ated bull behind a tree, exclaimed, ‘* You 
ungrateful beast, you toss a vegetarian who 
never ate beef in his life! Is that the re- 
turn you make?’ 


The latest caprice of New York merchants is to turn editor. Baldwin’s Monthly goes 
out regularly to fifty thousand readers, and Messrs. Ehrich & Co. have converted the sky _ 
lor of their splendid Temple of Fashion in 8th Avenue, into a Publishing House for their 
quarterly, which is one of the best Journals of Style in the United States, and costs but 
25 cents a year! Truly the Centennial marks an era in the annals of American progression, 
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PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


q BOY VERSUS HORSE. 


| 

) | SMALL Boy on Horse: “ Git up, Billy! what’s the matter with ye?” 

| SmaLt Boy OVER THE Fence: “Guess I know who wins this heat; my dad’s a 


jockey!’ 
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a MIDNIGHT. SUNRISE. 


